PREFACE 


Since 1961 when I began teaching Ancient and Medieval Ethiopian rm at € 
]d University College of Addis Ababa, I have been interested in writing a book on 

E ubject. As the sources were scattered in different places, I realized that the task aa 
EL. - one. Fortunately the Haile Sellassie I University provided me with all facilities 
got I was able to visit various places and collect material. For the same a, I was 
Eod from my teaching assignments for one semester in 1963 and Mex = time on y 
search in Northern Ethiopia. The financial and moral support of my University ee 
me to take the matter more seriously and in 1965 I produced the net draft. Herea! ie 
I continued to work on this manuscript, improving the text and adding more materia 
until 1967. 


Another occasion was offered to me to concentrate on this work. In the 1967-68 ed 
demic year, I was granted sabbatical leave and the British Council agreed to pay = = 
fare to London. There I had a chance to consult many printed works and manuscripts in 
the British Museum. Meanwhile through the energetic efforts of Dr. Abebe Ambatchew, 
then Secretary General of Ethiopian National Commission for UNESCO, I received a fel- 
lowship of six months from UNESCO and this helped me to work under better conditions. 
T am deeply obliged to the above Institutions and to Dr. Abebe Ambatchew. 


At the same time I recall with great pleasure the hospitality and encouragement I 
received from Dr. Eguale Gebre Yohannes, then Councellor at the Imperial Ethiopian 
Embassy in Bonn and now Head of Cultural Affairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


He did all he could to assist in the success of my work. He deserves many many thanks for 
his generosity, constructive criticism and wise advice. 


Many other friends and colleagues also helped me in one way or another. Particular 
mention is due to Dr. Abraham Demoz, Ex-Dean of Arts at Haile Sellassie I University, 
and Dr. Merid Welde Aregay, Assistant Professor of History in the same institution. The 


former sought to establish a fellowship during the period of my sabbatical leave and the 
latter lent me his best advice which I found very useful. 


Editing and typing the work involved many people. W/ro Belaynesh Mikael of the 
Haile Sellassie I University Press helped me in editing part of the manuscript. Mrs. M. 
White, from Britain edited the second half and typed it. My wife Selamawit and W/ro Mulu 
Alem Mengistu volunteered to type the draft. I thank all of them. very much indeed. 


Sergew Hable Sellassie 
Department of History 
Haile Sellassie T University 
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INTRODUCTION 1 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ETHIOPIAN HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 
I. Summary of Ethiopian Historiography 


A. Internal Development 


In ancient times around the Mediterranean and Red Sea and also between the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, a high civilization developed which has had great signifi- 
cance for our planet. The people of this area were the first people who recorded history. 
They undoubtedly contributed greatly to world civilization as such. If we examine the 
geographical location of these countries, we find that they were located either near 
big rivers or on the sea coasts. 


As we know, Ethiopia has a favourable geographical position that fulfills these 
conditions; it is near the Red Sea and the great river, the Blue Nile, has its source in this 
country. We can therefore classify Ethiopia among those countries which developed 
an ancient civilization. 


Unfortunately, however, the civilization of Ethiopia is not yet as well-known as 
that of other countries. Ethiopia was isolated from the outside world from the 9th century 
A.D., and thereafter the Dark Ages followed. Furthermore, in those centuries she was 
often plagued by civil wars. War always brings catastrophe to any kind of national heri- 
tage. The civil wars which occurred from time to time in Ethiopia destroyed many 
historical monuments. At that time Ethiopians were pre-occupied with these 
wars and could not devote much attention to their history. Moreover, the European 
countries were less interested in Ethiopia than in the other countries which surrounded 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and they applied their efforts to the reconstruction of 
the past of those other countries whose civilization was lost. ! Archaeological centres 
have been developed where scholars are researching, excavating and studying. In Ethiopia 
not a single institution of this kind existed before 1952. No one is to blame for that; T 
mention this merely to point out why the civilization of other countries is better known 
than ours. Had there been even one research centre here before, it would have enabled 
many to contribute to the project of reconstructing this country's history. This of co- 
urse, does not mean that we completely lack sources for Ethiopian history When 
Ethiopian historians developed historiography they used a number of sources. 


We find today in Ethiopian manuscripts lists of Ethiopian emperors of the past 
together with some scattered notes. This recording method is Biblical. Ethiopian writers 
took the Biblical genealogy as an example. Accordingly they prepared lists of kings, but 
each writer drew up his own list which sometimes differs fundamentally from all the others. 
Such lists are important for the earlier periods of Ethiopian history: Aksumite and Medi- 


1. What was said in Antiquity about the interest of Europeans in Ethiopia is very characteristic: 
"Abyssinia remains almost unexplored even to this day. It is regarded by modern Europeans much in 
DOREM way as ancient Britain was regarded by the Romans in the days of Julius Caesar." ; Antiquity 1 

7), p.355. i 
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1 Mageh of other scholars, Tenta 
C. Conti Rossini. With the help n various European libraries. Some wa 
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hich are located i Although the earliest chronicles which we 


Ethiopian 2 which was at that time an Italian colony. These m de dividecentury, their content goes as far back as the bau of Biber ae races TI Pa 
also found n Es aordi to their similarities and the number of kings, and ifor this was that the chronicler had to prove the historical f: eA kadi Mv 
= sa la A,B,C,D.E,F,G, and H. emperor, because this had tremendous importance for political stability and the SARTI 
Per s from Bazen to Delna'ad; B has 69 names from existence of the emperor. ? In theory, at least, an emperor who could not claim direct 


Group A contains 47 kim to Delna'ad; C, 9] names from Arwé to Delna’ descent from the Queen of Sheba and Menelik, would be disqualified automatically as 


N È ay. TE e, 8 i id le : 
different manuscripts from Ebne Ha from Menelik to Delna’ ‘illegitimate. * In planning his work the chronicler could employ alternative methods. 


i elna'ad; G, 74 names from IN : 2 ners ealamoalal: : : 
F; viet Ed ea to Lozay. Some of these lists include the date of th Either he could use the genealogical list of the previous emperors, as an introductory 
and H, names 


his book or he could emplo short tivi e fo >i r " 
3 xtent also H. The rest menti, P2! of ouk ploy a short narrative method for the important prede- 
| reign of each king; for example, poup eo one © entio cessors. In the first case, it is hard to verify his accuracy, but if the SS n ud 
| only the names of the Emperors. " employed at least he had a stereotyped knowledge of history. 
; ser riptive and to a certain ex 3 
This work of Conti Rossini sea by Tas crt vb was filled prior = ca There is also another type of historiography which was applied in Ethiopia in the past — 
analytical. Of course it Is far in i Drm Who sae in proving that " hagiographical. The authors were devout Christians and their motives and objectives 
Rossini's work by a French scho E di se SHUE JAG historical ‘names fo twere quite different from the chroniclers. Hagiographers were not paid writers and their 
least some names of iren un. kewer CIE Calle "of “these lists for 4 objective was to praise and glorify the giants of the faith. This is why their works were 
sumite coins oj opt » : > ERU : med in Ethiopic ‘gedle’ i i ‘ , ic r exclu- 
has ae qot marginal. In this respect their importance lies “ter pic ‘gedle’ which literally means ‘struggle’. The chronicler wrote exclu 


nargi È : Ju .° lsively about the achievements of emperors, but an hagiographer indiscrimi com- 

their usefulness, at least temporarily, in filling some of ips qms jas pan histor posed a book for an emperor or for Fein monk, ze Eee SAR 

The primary sources are very scant in the ancient and medieval periods and the timor faith. In narrating the struggles of a saint, he could not avoid describing his life story 

is immense. Historical continuity will be impossible unless we use secondary sourds detail, from his childhood to his death. If the saint was of the ruling class, mention 

like the lists. But for that purpose, we must have one representative list. I believe th was made of his genealogical line, the political and social situation of the time, his cultural 

could be achieved through intensive and systematic study of different lists. Today “background and his role in the expansion and the consolidation of Christianity in the 

have more such lists from the 15th century onwards and a comparative study of all the country. Sometimes the role was a critical one and hence such narratives are of great 
could result in one authoritative list. * assistance in checking the information in the chronicles. 


The second tentative source is to be found in the chronicles. The first of the 
is the chronicle of Amde-Sion (1314-1344). This Emperor was deeply concerned that th pajf ol 
history of his Empire should be recorded. He appointed special persons to déit is known, during this period the power of the central government was challenged very 
generally with the history of the emperors, with emphasis on his own time. These me seriously and many times the monarch was overshadowed completely by local governors 
were called ast #21. $ They worked under the supervision of Anr (principal who had become important not because of their birth but through their personal qualities 
Their main function was to write whatever the principal dictated. After that, thtand military achievements. This sudden change of attitude had a far-reaching impact 
took the written chronicles to the emperor for approval. If there was somethiton historiography. In the first place, it virtually disqualified the royal court chronic- 
displeasing to the emperor, he could order a change; or if there were som Jers, Individuals began to be interested in history and they started to compose chronicles 
points which the writers had not sufficiently stressed, he would ask for improvement. on their own initiative. Their motives were to record the events which happened during 
It is characteristic of the Ethiopian chroniclers to exaggerate the good works of the empert their times. As such, they do not lack objectivity in their approach, though they may 
and to ignore completely the baser aspects. Few chronicles contain any criticism (have had sympathy with one party or another. In this way, the recording of history was 


the king. There is still the Ethiopian proverb «A"mC ALOPA 77/7" A£&hüü». (Gono longer a monopoly of the monarch but the common prerogative of those who played 
cannot be blamed and the Emperor cannot be accused). Moreover the writer could nta certain role in the events. ? 
adopt a critical attitude since he was a servant of the emperor who also exercised stri 


The beginning of the Era of the Princes in the history of Ethiopia in the second 
f the 18th century inaugurated a new era in the historiography of the country. As 


After almost a century, the power of the monarchy was restored by Tewodros II 
in 1855. Again, official chroniclers were appointed to resume their work, but this did 


2, C. Conti Rossini, “Les listes des rois d'Aksoum": JA 14 (1909). 


3. tr "Les listes royales éthiopiennes et leur autorité historique”: Revue Archéologique, n.s.! 

4. In my research visit to Gojj i i 7. The ceremony of the coronation of an emperor reveals how important it was for the Prince who was 
lists from different man ed particularly in Debre Margos and Mertula Mariam, I copied differt due to be crowned to trace his genealogy to Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. See M. de Almeida, 
ibo x PE OS D s, some with chronology. Their dates vary from the 15th century! Some Records of Ethiopia, 1593-1646, ed. and trans. C. F. Beckingham and G.W.B. Huntingford, 

5, This title is retained even today in the Imperi e (Hakluyt Society, London, 1954), p. 92 ff. getan, $ 
of minister who is ible HA Imperial Court of Ethiopia. The high official, today with a rat 8. An exception can berecalled in the case of TewodrosII. Buteven he, in the last years of his reign, claimed 
"Rehd, FrN” responsi! istration and protocol of the Imperial Court, is call to be a descendant of Solomon. See S. Rubenson, King of Kings, Tewodros of Ethiopia, (Addis Ababa, 

E 1966), p. 49, 
5 Teke Sadik Mekuria, A History of Ethiopia 9, This is very cl nicle published by H.J. Weld Blundell, The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, 

Ababa, 1952), (Amharic), p, 2 E f Ethiopia from the Reign of Libne Dingil to Tewodros II, (Ad pcm * TUB the chroniclep y yal f 
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din, : rst of which is a... — E Ethionia f 
discourage individuals from Bom different persons, the fel 2 sa 'S aserip, He covers the history of Ethiopia from 1868 to 1888 until the occupation of Massawa by 
not di of Tewodros n10 and later translated into Italian by \ the Italians. Later Gebre Selassie, the court chronicler of Emperor Menelik II produced 


chronicles o! ittman È post Me TUS. ru 

wu sa Zenab and published by E. Li Alega Welde Mariam. This was published aj a chronicle in Amharic.!? Gebre Selassie follows. the pattern of the previous court 
m ST The second is attribut don- Vidailhet.!? The author of the third chron chroniclers. In one aspect only does he differ from them, that is in language. All the 
Moreno. h by C. Mondo ed into Italian by L. Fusella.13 previous official court chroniclers, except Zenab, compiled their works in the classical 
language, Ge’ez;but Gebre Selassie composed in the vernacular, Amharic. In this respect 


i nc c 

Lene ad ES it was published and translat | 
a : oe 
— of the Emperor Tewodros II, but he did not folly he enjoys originality, together with Zenab. 


ach of the previous chroniclers. He had greater freedg, 


tly he avoided 
i ; is predecessors and consequently he a xy 
strictly independent views than his p he customary introduction in which d 
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in none dota His work does not — one of the Biblical figures. He was mo 


urt chronicler 
At the dawn of the 20th century, the development of Ethiopian historiography 


took a step forward. In recording history, historians who had been resigned to the old 

gerating the ised in compariso i type of ns 90 started to see the events in their interrelation and described them as 

Emperor was highly praised ro the events which he witnessed while at the Emperor such, adding tbeirspérvonal views. The first writer of this new school was Afewerq Gebre 

ise and accurate in describing d incomplete for unknown reasons. It stoppeq ; Yesus. When he was in Italy, he wrote the history of Menelik II!5 on his own initiative. In 

court. The work, however, remaine Y dcum years of the reign of Emperor Tewodri this book he sometimes expresses vehement criticism of the Emperor Yohannes but 

the year 1862 and so he omitted the last dr: 4 ! he glorifies Menelik Il constantly. He Justified himself by saying that he did not do so 

i as not a court chronicler; in his youth he was among the cl; in order to obtain favour and high position but because he admired Menelik sincerely. 

Welde Mariam wi Metropolitan of Ethiopia." In this capacity he observed even No doubt he was aware of the facts of that time, but he had a great affection for the Emperor 

circle of Abuna Selama II, 7 zie the book in 1881, thirteen years after the death; Menelik II, and he therefore always tried to justify the facts according to his sentiments. 
and gained experience. Since he w On the other hand, he had no concrete evidence on which to base his arguments. 


it is quil his intention was to record history as such. Althoug 
Emperor, it is quite clear that 1 de E ‘thou 
daniele com which in fact, is bri The second work of this kind was published in Amharic by Aleqa Taye,!? a well- 


i h was not to inaugurate a new me cià iu 
Fri agak to be prejudiced against one party or "7 i, en educated Ethiopian. When the Kaiser, Wilhelm II of Germany, asked Menelik II to send 
his book which covers the life of Tewodros from his birth to his su acala In 186 4 Jecturer in i. to the University of Berlin, he was selected and sent to Germany 

è : ewodros remains anon , where he spent a long time as lecturer while at the same time studying. When he returned 

At present the author of the third a maang Ter EE E Ml home he wrote the above-mentioned book. Unfortunately, this book does not do justice 

His name cannot be traced fon eh e was of Tigré origin.!5 He started to compo; t° his erudition and does not reflect his true ability. He did not base his work on reliable 

sions, however, Fila Ant BE Med itiative and as he mentions in the conclusion , Sources and secondly, he was not at all systematic. In his book, he discusses how different 

the history of Tewodros SE dn f Tekle Giorgis and Yohannes IV. This mea; T4CES and ethnic groups of Ethiopia were formed and what they have done according to 
his book, he intended to write the history o | tradition and legend. The title of his book is appropriate: Ethnography of Ethiopia. 


that he wrote (or rather completed) this chronicle after the accession of Yohannes | 
to the throne. The material is better organised than that of the other two chronicles. One author of this period who wrote an interesting history was Blatténgera 
f 1 d 3 ; Win the classical | Hiruy Welde Selassic?°. His work is a short historical record of Ethiopia. The author 
Ge Be ea neh on les ero without eros Nan Dr reme intended to record Ethiopian history in detail and for this reason, he chose the title 
geese ae ti Di EE iu Be history of Ethiopian historiogr “The Vigil", meaning metaphorically to celebrate to-morrow the history of the Kings 
phy. Furthermore, the older chronicles were characterized by exaggeration and to a certai of Ethiopia for his printed work on the history of Ethiopia. This book is divided into two 
i by inaccuracy; but the later ones were concise and concrete. The writers of th Parts. The first part deals with political history from the dawn of Ethiopian history to 
Dan historians who were under the control of the emperor, by Our times, and the second part treats the history of the Ethiopian Church from the time 
most of the authors of the last century were motivated by their own initiative t of its foundation to the present day. He strove for accuracy, but the sources upon which 
record the facts of their time as they were. Their work has historical characte his work was based precluded his success. 
a goriin impact on = edis i e aes br Pagosa | Another Ethiopian who wrote a general history of Ethiopia in Amharic is Birhanu 
IV,!5 which is composed in Ge'ez, the author is precise and exact in his expression Dinké. 2! As the Imperial Chief Archivist, he had the Opportunity to read many chronicles 
and documents and hence, as an amateur, he wrote this book. It comprises only forty- 
four pages with preface and introduction. It might well be the shortest of its kind. 
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ans to write the history of Ethiopia in 
Soin I ary acquisitions which he was able to collect from 
without questioning th the history of Ethiopia, have used authoritative Sources different people, particularly from Abba Gregory, his Ethiopian teacher. The work 
who have dealt so far with th roach differs, however, from the chroniclers, shows how extensive his knowledge of Ethiopia was. It was translated immediately into 

terial for their works. Their app i is Tekle Sadik M  English?6 and French.37 Still today after two and a half centuries, it is useful for anyone 
i ho has tried to use authoritative sources is ^e ckur who wants to study the history of Ethiopia. 

The man W 


sor B ry ancient times to the present q} 
He has recorded Ethiopian RS DUMP hors Tewodros II to Haile Sella About one hundred and fifty years later another important Ethiopicist appeared 
ei 


first writing about mo È ibna Dingil to T. again in Germany; this was August Dillmann who lived from 1823-1894. If Ludolf is the 

ps each 23 Part II of his work covers the ad dun T the ais a 'ounder of Ethiopian Studies in general, Dillmann is the founder of scientific Ethiopian 

I pu the 24 and part III from the remote times E ES ciam. (1270 to 1H Studies in Europe. He published two serious studies on ancient Ethiopia in German.?* 

ror The fourth part covers the San on history. The lr Both these works are the result of long term and thorough studies of both primary and 
5 i h all the periods 0! E à 5 econdary sources in Ge” d e iti ic 

fs atl) proceeding throug n Ha E Fibiopian, to have val secondary sources in Ge'ez and other languages. The critical approach which he employed 


| h ience. Tel A E ! in writing qualifies him as an objective and authoritati istorian. 
| difficult one and demands pati tic, work in Amharic, His sources are ix gq j ive historian 


: t syste È È j naka a Mah 
ae gene o ae Re ped to use the latter selectively. In spite of} After Dillmann, Ethiopian Studies were not limited to Germany alone, but also 
pri and Secondary Lasi d expanded to other countries. In France, R. Basset added a new contribution by translat- 
effort, however, he did not succeed. T ; ic is G. M. G | | ing a chronicle in a very masterly way and commenting on it according to other available 
A non-Ethiopian who has recorded history in Amharic is G. M. Gasparini soirces s 


ae Sol was not in a position to systematize the materi ; : vo j 
e io pu d pen peg covered in such a very sketchy way that there A prominent French scholar who devoted himself to Ethiopian Studies, was An- 
e Middle Ages 


: tone d'Abbadie (1810-1898), who together with his brother Arnaud, spent many years in 

little of substance in the work. i . Etliopia and succeeded in achieving enormous results in different fields of meet know- 
Recently, in 1967, Yilma Deressa published a book on the history of Ethiop ledge. During his ten years’ stay in Ethiopia, he worked mainly in the fields of history, 

in the 16th century.2* It consists of two major parts: the struggle of the Christians again gecgraphy, languages and natural sciences. The material which he collected in the above 

the Moslems and the expansion of the Galla population in the high plateau, with no in fiet4s ig accumulated in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

cation of sources (Alvares,?? Castanhoso,3° Arab Faqih,*! etc.) He has not made use, 


chronicles and other source material available in Ge'ez. The merit of this author | — . In the first three decades of the twentieth century quite a number of books on 
perhaps in presenting such a concise book for the first time in Amharic.?? In the secot Ethiopian history appeared. J. Morié published his work in two volumes.40 The second 
volume deals with the history of our country. Morié was not primarily concerned with 


22. Dejazmach Birhane Meskal Desta, Zéna Lal Yibelal, (Lalibela), (Addis Ababa, 1958). ONU WAEE | 
23, Tekle Sadik Mekuria, Ya /tyopya Tarik Ka Asé Téwodros eska Qedamawi Haile Sellasé (A Hist ?* Bahrey, Geschichte der Galla, ed. A. W. Schleicher, (Berlin, 1893);M. de Almeida, Some Records of 


4 of Ethiopia form Tewodros Il to Haile Selassie I), (Addis Ababa, 1960 E.C.), (fifth edition). Ethiopia 1593-1646, (Hakluyt Society, London, 1954), pp. 111-129; I. Guidi, Historia gentis Galla 

24. Tekle Sadik Mekuria, Ya Ityopya Tarik Ka Asé Libne — Dingil eska Asé Téwodros (A History in Historia Regis Sarsa Dengel, ed. C. Conti Rossini, CSCO, Scr. Aeth. vol. III, pp. 223-231 (text), 
Ethiopia from Libne Dingil 10 Tewodros Id), (Addis Ababa, 1953 E.C.). pp. 195-208 (version). J È s ay va ie) 

25. Tekle Sadik Mekuria, Ya /tyopya Tarik: Nubia, Aksum, Zagwiye (A History of Ethiopia: Nub 34 This topic has been widely covered previously by different writers: C. Conti Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia, 
Aksum and the Zagwé), (Addis Ababa, 1951 E.C.) (Bergamo, 1928), p. 10 ff; E. Ullendorff, The Ethiopians, (London, 1960), p. 7 ff; Sergew H.S., 


2. Tekle Mekuria, Ya It Tarik: Ka Asé Y. È T Dingil (A Histo. Beziehungen Aethiopiens zur Griechisch-Roemischen Welt, (Bonn, 1963), pp. 10-14. 
af Eka fom Veh din Line Dl) (Aa Me, D ire Dil (A WA ss Je ai tori dence, ani Kk i 
» C. M. Gasparini, Ya ltyopya Tarik (History of Ethiopia), (Asmara, 1953) der ce di E eag rr 

28. Y.ilma Deressa, A History of Ethiopia in the 16th Century, (Addis Ababa, 1967) (Amharic), — 2 Nouvelle histoire. d’Abissinie, ou d'Érhiopie, (Paris, 1684). 

ru The Prester John of the Indies, 2 vols. (Hakluyt Society, London, 1961). * er ji È peri saggi ge -— = v9 pren ty mr eka kd kh angah 

tanhoso, The Port ut A A A Vissenschaften, (Berlin, 1 lem, "Zur Geschichte des Axumitisi i im vierten 
ak luyt Society, London, 1 P d Expedition to Abyssinia in 1541-1543 trans. R.S, Whitewt b bs se chefen Tabrhund ere»; ibid., (Berlin, 1880). ^ 
ove de la conquête de l' Abyssinie, ed. and trans, E T - "Études sur I’ histoire d'Éthiopie": JA, (1882). 
Book Review by Merid Welde eka in [dn OR wr Vo: 40. Histoire d’Éthiopie, Nubie et Abyssinie, (Paris, 1904). 
^ pp. $ 
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" ili Greek and other ; 
Egyptologist. He did not lindo e about iae "Ds 1929 i 
Ethiopian Studies; he was an history of. Aksum. His knowledge è $ country - In 1929, A. Kammerer published the first volume of a serious work.* He is the 
tions when he was writing the ited AS reliable. first scholar who tried to collect evidence and record objectively events which happened 
second-hand and cannot be cre A 41 which still has value as a gj. 1" the Red Sea area, His work, which covers the history of this area from very ancient 
rer composed his book wh Fife Hdd to dedi vy Clen times, ended with the 17th century. It consists of three volumes in seven parts. 
In 1926, A. Kamme errors. This work is the first of its cai extengi, , 
ome J. Doresse, a French archaeologist who as the first member of the Section arché- 


it contains $ : hiopia. 
ork, although it co ; tory of Ethiopia. ; " Ethidri, Tone 
he exclusively with the ancient history h called him; C. Conti ologique d' Ethiopie conducted excavations in northern Ethiopia, Aksum and Yeha, publi- 
later the “ t historian,” as many have Ewik ilie aug ! Row shed a general history of Ethiopia in 1956.50 The part dealing with ancient history has 
la ues 2 Before publishing his , author, stud) originality since it incorporates the result of his excavations. 


wo 4 
j his famous book. iopian history in Ge'ez, Sa 
1872-1949) published sources of Ethiopian 3 » Sabag, 
( ty-five years the tic and detailed work on Ethiopia, A year later the same author published a detailed book in two volumes.5! 


ntinuously for twent ma È 
pem and Greek. It is really E rt covering the period from early times, The first volume concentrated on ancient Ethiopian history, and the second on medieval 
Conti Rossini published only m ems he intended to publish the second part with history. Doresse used first-hand sources, especially those which had been discovered 

Dynasty. It sei tely he died in 1949 before completing his wo; recently in northern Ethiopia. Although the work has a scientific character, one cannot 
nfortunately say that it fills the gap sufficiently, 


the end of the 
by Sir E.A. Wallis Budge.** Wha 
another book appeared by t| More recently, E. Ullendorff has published a book which differs in content from 


Index to both volumes, but u 

be des i hiopian manuscripts in the Bris 

| i drawn mainly from Ethiopian mai rit 
ein y que aera picture of the country, it is not as profound d 
critical as it is sizeable. 

The next history book to be published was the work of J.-B. Coulbeaux.4s (n 


Mission of Addis Ababa eight years after his deat 


others.52 The work has not, however, the depth and new conceptions which one might 
expect from it. It is simply instructive for one who desires a general knowledge of Ethiopia. 


The same author has produced another work53 which deals with some aspects of 


! Jewish influences on the religious life of Ethiopia and literary problems of the Ethiopian 


Biblical version. In the former case, the author has shown his own positive stand; whereas 


book was published by the Lazarist Missior ieclively during his lifeti 
Mile work objectively during eames in the latter, he has limited himself to mentioning the views of various European scholars. 


It is unfortunate that he did not revise 1 c iT 
was a man of sentiment and could not imp artially record the affairs of another count Ironically enough, the Ethiopian view is not represented. 


From 1935 on, the interest of the world concentrated on gen ao the a Another scholar, who has dealt with source material of ancient Ethiopian history 
of World War I, that is from 1918 until 1935, the world had KA UNY tangi seriously, is A.J. Drewes. He spent a year on research and studied the newly found 
Unexpectedly the Italo-Ethiopian conflict began. After some time, real war broke c source materials in Northern Ethiopia and published his book in the form of a dis- 
between the two rival governments. The world was eager to know about the coun sertation.54 This book is divided into two sections; the first in which the author discusses 
which had decided to resist the Italian invasion. Especially in Europe, interest was so far unknown Ge'ez inscriptions with linguistic and historical commentary; in the second, 
a peak. At that time, if anyone wanted to sell a book, he simply had to advertise t| he discusses the ancient history of Ethiopia, throwing new light on it. His comments 
the book dealt with Ethiopia.46 For this reason, many who knew little about this coun and attempts to reconstruct Ethiopian history depending on new source material, prove 


began to write about it, The literature on Ethiopia from this period is quite extensi his ability and the depth of his thought. 
we i i ed by A. J dE.M 
but lacking in quality. The best of these books was prepared by Een od The Development of Archaeology in Ethiopia 


This book, although very short, is factual and can be recommended as a reference bol 
In contrast, the history published by Luca dei Sabelli** is a typical product of that ti: The history of Ethiopian archaeology is not as old as one might expect. In the 
dawn of the last century, Henry Salt,55 on his visit to Ethiopia, paid appropriate attention 
a Seat and copied inscriptions. The first man who did serious research in archaeology was Theo- 
a Fue " d sed antique ena (Paris, 1926). dore Bent. During his four-month stay in Ethiopia, he visited the ancient cities of Aksum, 
opia, (Bergamo, 5 $ : hs. a pegon». p Adulis, Yeha and Coloe (Cohaito) where Sabaean, Ge'ez and Greek inscriptions, as 
È my this work published by E. Ullendorff, “Index of C. Conti Rossini's Storia d'Etiopia”: Ri well as other historical relics, can be found. The inscriptions were translated and commented 


p ‘Abyssinie, 2 vols., (Paris, 1929). J 

4. About ga Paes E. poe who was war correspondent in Ethiopia during the Italian invasi 49, La Mer Rouge, l'Abyssinie et l'Arabie depuis l'antiquité, 3 vols., (Cairo, 1929-1952). 

SILE te following: "The journal of a woman traveller in Upper Egypt was advertised as 8 so, Au pays de la Reine de Saba, l’Éthiopie antique et moderne, (Paris, 1956). The work was translated into 

formation on the Abyssinian problem. Files were being searched for photographs of any inhosp English under the title, Ethiopia, (London, 1959) 
able-looking people—Patagonian Indians, Borneo head-hunters, Australian aborigines—which cot x p Í 4 KP, i x. 19 A 
rate Abyssinian culture, Two English newspapers chose their special correspt S AERE: GBF PAA ed ja vols, Par 1950). 

pw h been | in South Africa. In the circumstances anyone whoh 52. The Ethiopians, (London, 1960). 
Y spent a few weeks in Abyssinia itself, and had read the dozen or so books which constitu! 53. Ethiopia and the Bible, (London, 1968). 


might claim to be an expert...” Waugh in Abyssil s4, Inscriptions de Ethiopie antique, (Leiden, 1962). 
i ; 4 5 my 55. A Voyage to Abyssinia, (London, 1814). p. 404 fT. But F. Anfray would like to push the date as far 
., (Roma, D it was published under the title, A History of Ethiop as the Leth century, “Où en est notre connaissance du passé d’Ethiopie?”: Tarik 1 (1963). 
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p. Müller, à specialist fro! 
his book. 


y. Bent incorporated this infor, 


m Vienna Universit | 
upon by 


tion into Ihelm Il, who had an ardent desire 


Sea to Ethiopia under the leadership 
* work here, the mission returned to Germa 
ive f this mission published the most sig 
its Kind. It contains every kind of Mater 
art, language, history and so on. It ig 
ly difficulty which the reader faces is Perha 
n German which is a language lit 
lumes, the first containing informati, 
f Aksum. The second deals with ancient ard 
uilding methods employed in Ethiopia 


the German ! 
n archaeologic 
f extens 


collect antiquities, 
the members 0 


E. Littmann. After 
Following six years of prepa 
ficant work yet written 
ining to Ethiopian cultu 
mirror of ancient Ethiopian c 
the problem of the language. Ea 
known around the world. It was wil 
on travel, topography and the Mead of x 
eile petens The Test volle contains Sabaean, Ge'ez, and Greek inser 
ancient and modern ai, mments. Most of the inscriptions which are in this bg 
oe E nA ases the value of the work. 


i ally incre 
be found today and this actu 
p dition, the Italian government ordered an ex, 
One year 


an Expe 
i be c pim city of Adulis to find the famous monument of Adul 
vation to eda ot find it; however, many other articles and objects were found whi 
Of course, dr È EEA of the city and for the country at large. For example, th 
iis mia oii E oin. different types of potter 


foundations ol house EU 
; i i iscusse allina-Paribeni. € perit 
ih. peces Ari lans were settled in Eritrea, this 
ud and the last serious archaeological expedition, because the Italians prohibit 
excavations in the occupied zone of Ethiopia.? This situation did not change during 
British administration of the arca. 

Two French monks, F. Azais and R. Chambard, came to Ethiopia to study | 
pre-history in the eastern and southern parts of the country ona subsidy granted by { 
French government. The result of their expedition was published in two volumes. 9 
is the first of its kind and useful as a means of enriching our knowledge about Ethiopi 
Except for these occasional archaeological expeditions, until the beginning of t 
second half of the 20th century, there was not a single institute in the whole empire: 
Ethiopia dealing with archaeology. Finally, the Ethiopian government felt the necess 
for establishing a service of antiquities. In 1952, an agreement was made with the Frer 
government to create an Archaeological Institute, with the aim of developing and impri 
ing the knowledge of the antiquities of this country. According to the agreement, | 
French government was to supply two experts, paying all their expenses, and the Ethiopi 
government on its part, had an obligation to construct the building and be responsi! 
for scientific equipment and administration. The agreement was signed by the two gover 
ments and the Institute came into existence. Since that time, the Ethiopian Institute) 


56. The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, (London, 1896 pp. 231-28 

57, Deutsche. Aksum-Expedition, 4 vols., (Berlin, 1913) dfn 

SR il de 
. avalon was ever allowed by the Italian government elsewhere than at Adoulis", D.J. DI 
E region i A New Archaeological Site in Eritrea" : Antiquity 21 (1947), p. 158. 

, années de recherches archéologiques en Ethiopie, (Paris, 1931), 


INTRODUCTION 


Archaeology has been dealing with excavations and study. So far a number of pre-historic 
and historic sites in Ethiopia have been excavated The results of these excavations are 
recorded in Annales d’Ethiopie, the first scientific journal in Ethiopia.5! 

Ten years later in 1962, the Institute of Ethiopian Studies came into existence 
when the Haile Selassie I University was founded. The main fields of study of this Institute 
are literature, art and history. In a way, it is the national depository of Ethiopia. Since 
1963 it has had its own biannual organ, The Journal of Ethiopian Studies. 

II. Sources of Ethiopian History 


Thanks to written language, Ethiopian history is well-documented. On the basis 
of their quality, it would be better to divide the sources into first-and/or second-hand 
information, the former including all authentic sources and the latter dealing with 
information from secondary sources. 


A. Primary sources B. Secondary sources 


1. Inscriptions 1. Greek Writers 
2. Coins 2. Latin Writers 
3. Letters and Decrees 3. Arab Writers 
4. Monuments 4. Ethiopian Manuscripts 


A. Primary sources 


a) Inscriptions: We have inscriptions in four-different languages: Sabaean, Greek, 
Ge'ez and Arabic. Sabaean was introduced by the South Arabians and was spoken in 
northern Ethiopia for at least 1,000 years, from the 6th century B.C. to the 4th century 
A.D.? During this period, Sabaean was used as the literary language of Ethiopia and 


many inscriptions were produced in it. Some of these inscriptions were published and 


commented upon by E. Littmann.53 Most of these published inscriptions are of a reli- 
gious character. Recently, through the founding of the Ethiopian Institute of Archaeology, 
many Sabaean inscriptions, whose content is also mainly religious, have been brought 
to light. But those found in South Arabia which relate to the Ethiopian occupation 
there deal, by and large, with political history.6 Since the excavations in Ethiopia have 
been carried out only on a limited scale, many inscriptions have presumably still not 
been unearthed and also many engraved monuments and objects not carefully copied. 


61. Annales d'Ethiopie was first published in 1955 and was intended to be an annual publication. But for 
various reasons it was not possible to realise that aim and at the time of writing (1972) only eight 
volumes have appeared. 
This is in continental Ethiopia. But if we take into account the period of Ethiopian occupation in 
South Arabia in the 6th century A.D., Sabaean was still used there as a literary language by Ethiopians. 
E. Littmann, Sabaeische, griechische und altabessinische Inschriften: Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, 
(Berlin, 1913), Vol. IV, p. 57 ff; Ibidem, **Aethiopische Inschriften": Miscellanea Academica Beroli- 
nensa, 2pt. 2 (1950). 
. A. Caquot and A.J, Drewes, “Les monuments recueillis à Magallé (Tigré)": AE 1 '(1955) pp. 17-41; 
A.J. Drewes , "Les Inscriptions de Melazo": AE 3 (1959), pp. 83-99; R. Schneider, "Inscriptions d'Enda 
Cerqos": AE 4 (1961), pp. 61-65; Ibidem, “Notes épigraphiques sur les découvertes de Matarà”: 
AE 6 (1965) pp. 89-92. 
E. Glaser, Die Abessinier in Arabien und Afrika, (München, 1895), p. 28 ff; W. Caskel, "Entdeckungen 
in Arabien" (Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung des Landes Nordrhein/ Westfalen Geisteswissenschaften 


H. 30), (Köln u. Opladen 1954); C. Conti Rossini, Storia, p. 179 ff; A. Jamme, Sabaean Inscriptions from 
Mahram Bilqis (Márib), (Baltimore, 1962), p. 64 ff; Ibidem, Sabaean and Hasaean Inscriptions from 


Saudi Arabia, (Rome, 1966). 


62, 


63, 


65. 
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c ; 00 B.C. to the first gy, 

vated Sabaean inscriptions vary IP - ending with the tiling The Arabic inscriptions so far discovered are f tete 

exca inen gp - ATAUIC t a -overed are funeral epigrams, with historica 

De ath de A.D. in the case of contin significance.?3 i act 

o 5 Ae iscovered ; S "poe di: A y i 

inscription of Ezana. trim manyaoreek.inscriptions were Mieovered inm ^ b) Coins. Ethiopia is one of the few empires of the world that had its own coins 
At the beginning of this cen Ae European travellers. The ages o iesp Insa in ancient times. The minting of coinsin Ethiopia occurred as far back as the third century 
Ethiopia by E. Littmann and 0 the 4th century .D.66 The content is purely histg A.D. and continued up to the 10th century A.D. at least. Although Sabaean coins existed 
thern pi C, to th Ethiopia; and through these inse, before the mintage of Aksumite ones, the pattern was taken from the Graeco-Roman world 


: first century B. : 
tons vary om dina new light on ihe kiwan of Aksumite period. In this context, | and more precisely from the coins of Diocletian. The legend was first written in Greek 
= able to fill in some of the gap which was discovered in Dege Me}, and later in Ge'ez. (So far we have not found any Aksumite coins bearing a legend in 
ee oF the King of TS aede RON This inscription is very import; Sabaean). Coins in Aksum were minted mainly from gold, silver, iron and bronze. The 
inh of Asmara) should be mentioned paaa Itural and historical development of Eth kind of metal defined the value of the coins. The size of the Aksumite coins differed 
Calon int of view of the constitutional, cu avations have been continued in a m; from one period to another, the oldest being very small with the effigy of the Emperor on 
pe heit It is strange that, although GA second half of this century, m both sides, in obverse bearing the crown and on the reverse, without. Until the introduction 
pia ch way since the beginning © d. The main reason for this may be beca of Christianity into Ethiopia, the coins bore pagan symbols, the crescent and disc; but 
yi inscriptions have not yet been discovere A in Sabaean centres such as Yeha, Mela after the introduction of Christianity, they bore the Christian symbol, the cross.74 The 
the excavations have been concentrated in the ma coins of Ethiopia in general are an invaluable source giving us accurate information on 
and Hawlti.” the history, art and religion of the Aksumite Empire. The legend on both sides consisted 
dequate documentation, we do not know exactly wh of the name of the king, his tribe, and sometimes a motto in which he stated his policy 
Because of the lack of a di ndent language from the Sabaean.5* Until reg briefly.75 The effigy of the king, the religious symbols and the shape of the coins are 
the Ge'ez language became an pr 3rd century was believed to be the oldest Ge an outstanding testimony to the development of Ethiopian art. At the same time the 
times the inscription of Matara o! because of the discovery of other Ge'ez inscriptio religious symbols are evidence of the official religion practised at different periods in the 
inscription in Ethiopia.** Butpow, the date of the use of the Ge'ez language in Ethjempire: paganism and Christianity. The minting of coins at Aksum also shows the treme- 
in different regions of mae sp ae cossa of these inscriptions has tremendous signdous importance it had for the economy of the country. If we recall that these coins 
pia has been pushed back. e | ts of view. In the first place, more light is shed were minted for the purposes of external trade, we can better imagine the state of 

ficance for rn (FRS qn Furthermore, since the content is mainly j Aksumite trade. 

sa ie nes Mem history of Ethiopia. In this way, some obscure aspects of anci c) Letters and Decrees: Of these we have very little material because of the lack 
sep ae can be clarified and new historical events are revealed. In other wonof intensive research. There is no doubt that since the inhabitants had friendly relations 
Ethiopian wae authentic information about the political, social, consti with the South Arabians and the people of the Mediterranean world, they corresponded 
from ee e Hd Us ituation in Ethiopia during the Aksumite period, M with them. However, only a small part of this correspondence is known to us. The main 
tional, economic and religious si blished in different periodicals and annals and a [reason for this is that the Aksumite archives suffered from destructive invasions many 
of these inscriptions have been pu times; likewise, those letters dispatched from Ethiopia evidently fared no better or have 
of them also in book form. t j been lost for lack of attention. In the early Byzantine era, Aksumite emperors received 
The introduction of the Arabic language into Ethiopia was gradual in the C04and sent many letters, but the only authentic letter which is preserved up to the present 
area of the country, following the spread of Islam itself. The Moslem population gay is the letter of Constantius” to Ezana and Saizana, and the decree of the same emperor 


that area used it as a medium of instruction and thereby recorded some events of tl which was issued for travellers going to the country of the Aksumites and the Himyarites.77 
In the 6th century, the Byzantine writers attributed letters sent from the Byzantine empe- 


lives.7 
Y rors and Patriarchs of Alexandria to Ethiopian emperors but the authenticity of these 
letters has not yet been proven. The same was done in the 7th century by Arab writers. 


66, E, Littmann, Sabaeische, p. 1 fT. j 
67, J, Leclant, “Haoulti-Melazo (1955-1956)": AE 3 (1959), pp. 43-57; H. de Contenson, “Les fouillt 


Haoulti-Melazo": j ; ibid, ^ pE. q ne de foul 
NGA ene Mae eae sents ie SAAR. Anfco Une campag 73, C. Pansera, "Quattro stele musulmane presso Uogher Haribà nell’ Enderta": Studi Etiopici raccolti 
68, A.J.Drewes, Inscriptions, p. 99 ff; Ibidem, “Problèmes de paléographie éthiopienne”: AE 1 (I9 da C. Conti Rossini, (Rome, 1945), pp. 3-6; E. Rossi, “Iscrizioni funerarie arabe musulmane del 
pp. 121-126; /bidem, “Nouvelles inscriptions de l'Éthiopic": Bi. Or. 13 (1956), pp. 179-| paese degli Arussi: RSE 2 (1942), pp.277-281. 4 — -— 
Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, Vol. IV, p. 76 ff. 74. The main works on Ethiopian coins are: C. Conti Rossini, Monete Aksumite 1 Africa Italiana 1 
69. Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, Vol. IV, p. 61; Conti Rossini, "L'iscrizioni dell’ obelisco presso Mata (1927); A. Anzani, “Numismatica Axumita”: Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, Serie IM, 3 (1926); 
RRAL Serie 5, Vol. 5, (1896), pp. 250-253; E. Ullendorff, "Exploration and Study of Abyssinia,(Asm Ibidem, “Numismatica e storia d' Etiopia.” Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, Serie MI, 5 and 6 (1928- 
1945), p. 75 f; Jbidem, “The Obelisk of Matara”: JRAS 1951 : 1929); Ibidem, “Le monete dei Re di Axum, Studi supplementari”: ibid., serie IV, 1 (1941). 
10. J. Doresse, L'Empire, p. 82; A. Caquot and A.J.Drewes, "Les monuments". p. 38; A.J, Drewes, Inset 75. A. Mordini, “Appunti di numismatica Aksumita": 4£3(1959), pp. 179-183; R. Pankhurst, An Intro- 
tions, p. 401 vt L. Ricci, “Iscrizioni rupestri dell’Eritrea”: RSE 15 (1959), pp, 55-95; ibid. 16 (19 duction c ik uno dieto oh Ethiopia; (London, 1963), Appendix B, pp. 402-405; Deutsche 
- 76-126; A.J. Drewes M ider, "| i ì scri sro fat fg ‘sum-Expedition, Vol. 1, pp. i . 
UA Here is worth mentioning o POE COT pi orienta épigripbiques de l'Éthiopie”: AE7 (B 76. Athanasius, Apologia ad Constantium, ed. Szymusiak, (Paris, 1958). For the English translation of 
72. E Cerulli, “Il Sultanato dello Scioa nel secolo XII I, seco Era ZR sony red è storico"; SE, the text see S. Pankhurst, Ethiopia A Cultural History, Ng 1956), pp. 58-59. 
(1941); Ibidem, “Documenti arabi per la storia dell'Etiopia”: MRRAL Serie 6, Vol. 4, (1931). 71, Codex Theodosianus XII, 12, 2, ed, Th. Mommsen, (Berlin, 1905). 
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TR rors with Moslem | j 
Ethiopian emper? : t authenual ; naba hena dekat adakan 
included the erp wt and external evidence E ipis ced pied STR ig she mes T Alan e ipetalithiochusehésgoKi abili 
A u ence 0 é °Mpery shoui 1 oned; they are ed by Al i o pa PE. Pet 
with Mohammed. 3 . the correspon Te q^ E Vets A UMS" SOM A s who says: "the like of which and 
resi yet been found. pri pon dre CHIPS and Sultans of Egypt cannot be consider so many panoh 5 It appears to me, be found in the world”.88 There are still many other 
sth the Patriarchs of Alexandria and t authentic and the only thing needed is to mg churches w hich are today unknown to the scholarly world. Thanks to the attempts of 
Me same light. They are usd qe the letter of an unknown king of Etpj some Ethiopians and foreigners, however, some of them have been revealed 
them. d | a Toei 
ish The architectural development of Ethiopian private houses wa 


h ja shou 4 Meteng xe ond fa ; _ pri studied by the 
pia to George of Nub e the stelae of Aksum, ruined palace German Expedition to Ethiopia at the beginning of this century and the excavations of 
Paribeni at Adulis brought to light the type of old houses used in the main port ofEthiopia,39 


rs: Under this heading we includ dae ttery. The stelae of Aksum 

ouses, statues, altars on Pa gest measures 33 metres and Recently at Matara, and to a certain extent also at Aksum, buildings have been discovered 
blong monolithic monuments of different sizes. ce in Aksum. It is a multi-stor, which throw light on the private lives of Ethiopians in ancient times.90 A thorough study 
oblong 'of this field is essential for the economic and social history of Ethiopia in ancient 


ae ; iginal pla E 
3 ented condition at its Origin: : Paris 
| found today in a fragm doors and windows. The purpose of; itscereo not may ii mes) 


monument with imitation a dnai it whatsoever. It is a masterpiece 

4 xplanatory inscription on b Se ' i WA d r : 

exactly and there is Pium Tana a high standard of civilization. One important source of Ethiopian history is found in the statues of different 

architectural genius, > : PE gods and personalities. From one of the inscriptions of Ezana we learn that on one occasion 

In Aksum, to the north of the town, we have the ruins o Bre: Te. ie Con the monarch erected three statues in bronze, one in silver and one in gold.?1 None of these 

known as the tomb of Caleb and Gebre Meskal.'? Most probably, this 1s the pla exists today. At a later date, Cosmas Indicopleustes speaks about a big garden of the 

monly To) ds Geek AE Nonnosus, who visited the Aksumite court in tjj Imperial palace which had metal statues here and there, but these too have disappeared, 92 
mentioned 


usaman CER ildings of identi, The Ethiopian Institute of Archaeology discovered diferent sized si lti 
AD ts believe it is two distinct buil ling ntig g | nt sized statues in Hawlti- 
first half of the 6th century. ae ied out by the Ethiopian Institute of Archag Melazo and other places. These statues belonged to high ranking persons of the Aksumite 


architectural style.80 In the Pu ‘Aksum, a complex of buildings which is believed to | Period, if not earlier.%3 The fact in this case is that the Ethiopians used to erect statues to 
logy in the south-western part o d x d MIN sam which gods and people as well as for decorative purposes. 
" a palace, was uncovered.5! There are other palaces in and aroun We pr {pugs | 
| discovered by a German expedition.82 j The pottery of Ethiopia can be divided into two groups; that imported from out- 
; h EX. side and home-made pottery. The latter can be identified as belonging to different ages 
Ruined temples were discovered in the excavations of different sites in northt;m Ethiopian history and to a certain extent it helps the historian to fill in the gaps or 
Ethiopia. H. de Contenson discovered the temple of the god Almouqah in Hawt reconstruct living conditions during a specific period. 
Melazo in 1959.83 The German expedition to Aksum in 1906 discovered the remains | 
the old temple of Ares on the hill of Abba Penteleon, about 3 ive Pi andi TI B. Secondary Sources 
i ill i i ition, is the temple of Yeha which belongs 
= es p bs Deo ES of Lai it is one of the mart | k a) Gr eek Writers: Ethiopia appears in Greek literature from the time of Homer. 
of art, and I think it is necessary to emphasize the fact that this monument is the olde E kic il Ethiopia is mentioned five times in the geographical and ethnographical 
in existence in Ethiopia, and its preservation is essential. sense. Later most of the classical writers dedicated many pages to Ethiopia; Hero- 
dotus, particularly, gives more detailed information on Ethiopia. He received his infor- 
The foundations of many churches were found at various sites by the Germi mation from priests and merchants who had close ties with the country, but it cannot be 
Expedition to Ethiopia and by recent excavations of the Ethiopian Institute ofArchaeology! said that the information isalways correct and accurate. On the whole, the material on 
The Debre Damo Monastery church is the oldest existing church in Ethiopia. Accordi; Ethiopia that accumulated in classical Greek literature is very general and vague. Never- 
to legendary sources, the church was built by Emperor Gebre Meskal in the second hi 


of the 6th century A.D. Although this church ece: i 
gh has been r ntly restored, its old charact 87. D.H. Matthews, “The Restoration of the Monastery Church of Debra Damo, Ethiopia": Antiquity 
92 (1949), pp. 188-200; D.E. Buxton, “The Christian Antiquities of Northern Ethiopia": Archaeologia 
92 (1947), pp. 6-13; D. H. Matthews and A. Mordini, “The Monastery of Debre Damo, Ethiopia": 


78. E.A.W. Budge, A History of Ethiopia, (Oesterhunt N.B., 1966), Vol. I, p. 271 ff.; Tabari, Chronigi Archaeologia 97 (1959). 
__ trans. M.H. Zotenberg, (Paris, 1958), Vol. II, pp. 93-97. E M - 88, E. Alvares, The Prester John of the Indies, ed. C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. Huntingford, 


the effort to collect and d irte authentic: 


| 
| 
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| 


79. DAE, Vol. II, p.127 ff. (Hakluyt Society, London 1961), Vol. I, p. 100. 
80, DAE, Vol. II, p. 127. 89. DAE, Vol. III; R. Paribeni, Ricerche nel luogo dell'antica Adulis, (Roma, 1908). 
A rycen dn dei Qu Vol. VI, No. 763; Addis Soir, (5 Juillet, 1967). ^ rv. T P première campagne de fouilles à Matarà près de Sénafé"; AE 5 (1963) p. 87 ff. 
|. II, pp. i x ; Vol. IV, p. 4, (text). 
83. DAE, Vol. II, p. 90 ff. 92, J.W. McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas, an Egyptian Monk (Hakluyt Society, 


" eat pedi Xx Olaf the Bihionians, (coda; 1896), p. 134 IT. London | A B p- Jess E.O. Winstedt, The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
es) , en rapport préliminaire" : . 41. inunóge, » P. 319. È e A 
86. DAE, Vol. Il, p. 144 ff; H, de Contenson, "Les fouilles à Haoulti Melero eu 1538 4E 4 (1961 9* pg. LAS mana an dt Sud de eee a fe E eme m 
1 Syria , pp. à 


p. 40 ff; C. Conti Rossini, “Necropoli musulmana ed anti i i iban 
M 4 antica chi ana pressi i n 
Enderta": RSO 17 (1938), pp. 399-408, lesa cristiana presso Uogri Haribàt y, jj A 423, psi 205; Od. A 22, D 83, E 282, 
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of the improvement in cot period geographical and ^ ia SH ation beg, mas on beatae en realistic. Even Seneca, who was the Mrs ned owen I think 
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ike the author of the eal activites in the Red Sea Basin. In the Media In the 4th century, after the introducti f Christi 
the Aksumite Empire an * s dealt. with Ethiopian history; but in most of their wo; Christian Latin writers dealt with that Mu Sy Christianity into Ethiopia, some 
er: n written, or they gave the experiences of» sica, describes the introduction of Christianity for th fin Rise bla 
€ first time, but in a very vague way!02 
y vag ys 


peri d already bee 
what had already ; 96 s mne (c s I 
they only an form. However, Cosmas Indicopleustes" EO pont some ti, which was repeated by other Byzantine writers.103 Hieronymo ions 
witnesses in exagee rd EN sa Christian writer, ta ot be classi Ethiopian Christians in Jerusalem in his letters.104 Horas ea pap oraa 
inthe Aksumite "oP political, commercial, and literary information on Ej writers referring to Ethiopia in their work after the 4th xin piani! he ia Ma 
Em , though there may be 


in this group. His book includes 

din um first half of the 6th century. In a way, | 

Fibiop SE T gab Se ea gaa ih this writer’s book are generally correct, |, . ab Wr s 
ts o this new religion into Ethiopia.!°5 Most probably, this event inaugurated a sei cra 


Accounts of some Byzantine wri 
reasons no longer exist. 


ly a summary of it in the collegjiticity is dubious. Nevertheless, since the Dark Age i iopi 
È . . ] 4 s sta ri 
diplomat, a certain Julian, vigafter the expansion of Islam, the Arab writers as st iod a o ia tana 
on but what he pr rege In other words, when the Dark Ages enveloped Ethiopia id the 
an centuries, Arab writers continued to ide i i iopi 
: provide information on Eth Of 
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the Middle East from the 7th century A.D. At a d) Ethiopian M 4 F 
definite without systematic research on Byz pian Manuscripts: From the point of view of quantity Ethiopia 
tremendous number of manuscripts. This is because of the late ue eae i hie Gein 
— press to the country at the beginning of the 20th century. Up to that time, all books 
ese authors followed the same pattern as the Greek writwere written by hand. There was a special school for calligraphy in Be émdir wh 
the only difference being that the material which we have in Latin literature is relatiypeople received appropriate training in this art and in Shewa, in central Ethio ia ‘hale 
scant and the period spanned is also shorter. From Latin sources We have relatively awas a school for book binding where people were trained in this technique ril ini d 
quate material on Ethiopia in Imperial times, however. During this period, since they were employed in the royal court recording the events which ha = = thi dail d 
Middle East came under the control of the Roman legions, the contact between Robr they started their own private enterprises copying religious eph selling. oa 2 
[ I £ A nl ALE COW ing them. 
and Aksum was more or less direct and mainly commercial. In this respect we have autbThe writing materials, i.e., parchment from goat skin, ink-both black and red-from 


, the work does not exist today and we have on 
od Myriobyblos.?? At the same time another 
Aksum as a special envoy o 
has disappeared. About the success 

We are not quite clear as to wl 
Ethiopia after the 6th century. If it di 
because of the expansion of Islam in thi 
rate, I think it is premature to say anything 
tine archives. 

b) Latin Writers: Th 


95, B. Fabricius, Der Periplus des Erythraeischen Meeres, (Leipzig, 1883); W. Schoff, The Periplus 0/99. Pliny, Naturalis Historia, ed 
€ Hash B . 3 , ed. J ri 
evan Sea, (London, 1912); H. Frisk, Le Périple de la mer Erythrée, (Góteborg, 1927); Aboo, Seneca, Quaestiones Natali, M Olt EBERT A m also the arti 
of the book, see Sergew Hable-Selassie, op. cit., p. 32, n. 118; J.A.B. Palmer, “Periplus M “Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero": Klio 25, (1923). — > °° "ms eee KAEN 
Erythraci: The Indian Evidence as to the Date": The Classical Quarterly, 41 (1947), pp. 136-1401. Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed. Hohl, vit. Aur. 33, 4, Vol. II (1927); Conti Rossini, Storia, p. 124; 


Pirenne, “La date du *Périple de la Mer Erythrée"': JA (1961), pp. 167-173. The new a ht! S i i 
p t , pp. 167-173. pproach to ergew Hable Selassie, op. cit., p. 56. 
problem was recently discussed some years back by G, Matthew at the conference of "Africa and Ork2. Rufinus, Historia Ecclesiastica, PA Bidez-Hansen, 1960; English translation ofthe Latin text, A. Jones 


under the title, "The Dating and the Significance of Periplus of the Erythrean Sea" im istory 0) iopia, (London. pp. 
é yth Si (mi eographt and E. Monroe, A Hist of Ethiopia, (Lond 1955 . 26-27. 
96. J.W. McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas, pp. 360-361; E.O. Winstedt, The Christi03, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, Vol. LXII de 125 ff; VoL EXD col. 996 ff; Vol. LXXXII col. 969 ff; 
, 4 4 , 


Topoeraphy of Cosmas Indicopleustes, p. 319. Vol. LXV 
on foro ; p. 319. . LXV col. 485. 
hotius, The Library of Photius, trans. J.H. Freese, (London 1920); Fragm. Hist. Graec., ed. C. Mueb4. E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina: Storia della comunità etiopica di Gerusalemme, (Roma, 1943), Vol. I,pp.1-2. 


Vol. IV, y Dui 
(1851). 95. J.S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, (Oxford, 1952), p. 44 ff; L. Gaetani, Annali dell’ Islam, (Milano, 


s8, ua History of the Wars, ed. H.B. Dewing, (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1961), Vol.1 1905), Vol. I, p.736 ff; Vol. Il, p. 52. 
T X. W. Budge, History of Ethiopia, Vol. I, p. 271 ff. 
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nd minerals, x na ja in the 19th century. itten i "s vglve study of the prehistoric sit f Harrar and Melka Kontoure, has published mans 
—À ies, the rest Were Wr! en on parehmestudies.!!^ , iblished many 
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to be imported 4 d 20th centur! i i 
few manuscripts rom the oy E nuscripts date back to is not yet known, » Another French prehistorian, J. Chavaillon. h id elie. ani 
The exact age that Ethiopian he 13th century. This of course, does not mean Melka Kontour and I presume this work is the first of "kind 13 Tr 196 | ^ oe 
known manuscript belongs to berita were non-existent. |. think Ethio jnvestigation star ted at the Omo Riv "f'üüder the sum dip = : : [NO 
before that century Ethiopian mee Why then, do we not have manuscripts o ind the discovery of para-australopithicus Aethiopicus was made »diug 6 1 
ingg are as old as the script itself. has been no tentative study made ye information obtained from scholars who devoted their time to thi Br Bs 
pts |, there has 107 Secondly, the Climg$ believed to be a major achievement in the history of Afric MAG pied ion 
= ANCA prenistory as a who 


mani i f al 
? First of a A f them 
than the 13th century have an inventory 0 ^er dn ma 
e do not ha i . The climate in E a 
m be considered. T Ethiop So far the major work has been accomplished in the eastern ind thern part 
east and souther arts 


Ethiopian manuscripts: country must also be | i i 
o» ibra one high plate where san Pati. ee aires the He bf Ethiopia. An officer of the British Military Mission to Ethiopia in 1941 inv ti d 
r on riod impossible. hat tha Story jhe prehistoric sites at Gorgora and sent specimens to Professor T : 41 investigate 
en P PAPE Nieto crie sa history of war. During this period tatter published the result of his studies, 14 Poranens to Professor Leakey in Kenya. The 
iopia in the ro uscripts disappeared. | PH s. 11” The Italians dealt with the prehistory ofEritrea.115 
cultural heri pe mn Pia ibd: the persecution no mu have been yet conducted in this region and all studies are based on sur 
e : 4 ace work. sed on su 
the north by Gudit, an Am 
Ansa Gragn, who was Character Brom: the previous studies, the age of the Ethiopian prehistory was believed to vary 
he 16th century. This invasion qgrom 50,000 to 60,000 years. With the excavations on the sites of Melka Kontoure it has 
by European kapi in general yeen pushed back to 500,000 years and now with the discovery of para-austral iiem 
De PEE: CE NÉ ; lethiopicus it has reached 1,500,000 years.!!6 So, at present the lido of Eth a 
LAE 1 A a period of ti ^w. z y iopia 
invaluable service (quite apart from the historical and literary Vlr oto- Historic o time expanded from the Early Stone Age up to Neolithic and 
dob incus obtains from manuscripts, js with respect ge history of art. M E 

ipts i iopia : ith different designs and are sometimes illus; 
manuscripts in Ethiopia are decorated wi dte 
RS intin: i helps the study of the development of Ethiopian, 
reat the M urn. PM ion calligraphic styles in different centuries repres 
in themselves an essential part of art. In this respect, I think the Ethiopian manuscri 

contribute something original to the civilization of the country. 
Finally, mention should be made of the fact that the church was the only arch 
of the Empire. Such official documents as imperial letters, decrees, decisions, etc., w 
recorded in the margins of manuscripts and many documents of tremendous histor 


importance were saved and preserved. 


III, Prehistory of Ethiopia 


The prehistory of Ethiopia has not yet been appropriately placed. This is v 
J.D. Clark, in his recent prehistorical map of Africa, includes Ethiopia in the region wh 
little investigation has been carried out.!09 In the last few years, however, a number 
— have carm to pay attention to this field. H. Breuil studied the prehistont— — — — — 
sites of Harrar and its surroundings.!% J.D. Clark, after serious and long study, produ», “La Préhistoi "Éthiopi 
its su È > produz, toire de l'Éth ibli ie”: ^ Afri 5 i < 
a work on the prehistoric cultures of the Horn of Africa.110 The same scholar studied) préhistoire de l'Éthiopie": 7 Tarik 2 (1963) bia, ‘aes redes Sd det p amer ios 
Stone Age sites of Yavello in southern Ethiopia and published a preliminary note., Chow *: Cahiers de l'Institut Éthiopien d'Archéologie 1, (Addis Ababa, 1965). a Kontouré, 
Bailloud of the Musée de l'Homme, Paris, who had a chance to make a close and eX" Ns io, (oen, o a preliminary study, “La préhistoire éthiopienne à Melka Kontouré": Archeologia, 
4. "The Industries of the Gorgora Rock Shelter, Lake Tana”: i 
National History Society, XVII, No. 374 (77 & 78), (1948). duae ma AR ent rs 
la nelli and O. Morinelli, Risultati scientifici di un viaggio nella colonia Eriti ^ 
& MOI, Un riparo sotto roccia con pitture ids ioa Focadh-: SET (oath me 
; P. Graziosi, Le pitture rupestri dell'Amba Focadà (Eritrea)": RSE 1, (1941); /bidem, “Figure 
posl or a Guzai (Etiopia)": Asti de VI Congresso Internazionale delle scienze 
le e proto storiche, (Ri |, 1962); Ibi - i. i intii ja" 
ois 8, de m anii E dien. ‘oriche, (Roma, 1962); Ibidem, “New Discoveries of Rock Paintings in Ethiopia”; 
avello, + Chavaillon, 
[oo ar Dk oi z pus ie La préhistoire, p. 57. 
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CHAPTER 1 


ETHIOPIA AND THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


|, Ethiopia and Egypt 


In historic times, the sources which provide us with information about Ethiopia 
indirectly at least) are the monuments of Egypt. In the hieroglyphics of the tombs of 
jome Pharaohs we find phrases and sometimes the entire text speaking about the countries 
which are south of Egypt. Monuments of Egypt also preserve a picture of the people, 
fauna and flora of this region. These are invaluable sources for our knowledge of these 
countries. 


For this area, Egyptian sources give us different names, 
requently used being “Punt”. It appears for the first time in the texts of Egypt from the 
;V Dynasty. This name was used loosely and vaguely, and did not define a specific area 
with clearly marked boundaries. In connection with the extent of this country, 
Z. Naville believes that “it must have begun near Suakim or Massawah and stretched 
o the south, perhaps even beyond the straits of Bab el-Mandab and the Cape of Gardafui 
o the coast of Somalis". ! According to the belief of the people, the land of Punt was 
ocated at the end of the world and, consequently, beyond it was the “Land of Ghosts”, 2 
3ut to include so extended a region of the Horn of Africa under the term Punt we must 
ake into account the technical standard of the vessels of those days and the skill of the 
nen who sailed them. In both cases these are difficult to assess. The Egyptian vessels 
vere not sufficiently well-developed to resist and endure the monsoon wind and 
he Egyptians not only had no knowledge of the direction of the wind but also, at that 
ime, had an aversion to the open sea. Furthermore, there is no account of navigation 
vhich mentions the length of the voyage and number of days required to cover the distance. 
n this connection, all the Egyptian sources are unanmious. Since the west coast of the 
Red Sea, between Suwakim and Bab el-Mandab, is the safest side,?it is most probable 


the oldest and the most 


“hat Punt was located there. 


Parallel to Punt we find another term which is very often used in Egyptian hierog- 
yphics: To Neter: “The Land of Gods". 4 The origin of this term is obscure. According 
9 the old tradition Punt was believed to be the original abode of the gods and from here 
hey travelled to the Nile valley where they finally settled. 5 


1. E. Naville, The Tomb of Hatshopsitu, Her Life and Monuments, (London, 1906), p. 26. 
(2. Ibid., Cf. H. Brugsch, A History of Egypt, (London, 1881), Vol. I, p. 136. 


3. T. Sáve Sóderbergh makes the following remarks in connection with the location of Punt: "Certainly 
it was a most remarkable achievement to reach Punt, which must be located somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bab el-Mandab or just north of it". **The Navy of the 18th Egyptian Dynasty", Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift 6 (1946), p. 9; W. Budge, A History of Egypt, (London, 1902), Vol. I, p. 46. 

4. A. Mariette believes that Punt and To Neter are two distinct terms. See Les listes géographiques des 


Pytónes de Karnak, comprenant. la Palestine, l'Éthiopie, les pays des Soumals, (Leipzig, 1875), p.60. 
5. H. Brugsch, A History, vol.I, p. 136. 
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From the time of the Middle K 
€ of the Middle Kingdom 6 there came into 


Da : ex iste nce other te 
Trade Routes to The Land of Kush. It was used for the region which lies A magae xistence eran term, 
: T T A . int 3, ately below pt to the s 
1 PUNT it also came under the imn ate influence of Egypt from a ni "i PM 
" . . n SI LUNI d and c € é re! 

as an economic point of view. While Punt had a commercial inf ind cultural, as well 

LEGEND its geographical one, there is a differe ad a commercial influence only, apart from 

Land Route E Te ek oa difference between Punt and Kush. The former term 
(i may be used to include the region of the latter, but not vice-versa 
, vice-versa. 


———— Seo Route 


| .— Boundary As Naville says: “Another name of the Puntites is the Khebsi of ‘the divine land’ 


This name is somewhat rare in the old texts, but it is frequently found at a later period 

the Ptolemaic inscriptions which speak of Punt". 7 Whether Nick term is m A ia 
Habashat is not certain; the writer only makes this suggestion. But since the text refeciéd 
to the later period, i.e., after the migration of the Habashat to Ethiopia had taken place 
the identification does not seem improper. i 


There is no significant indication in Egyptian sources of the origin of the 
Puntites. These people, however, were regarded by the Egyptians as having the same 
origin as the Egyptians themselves. If we study the physical characteristics of the Puntites 
from the picture of Deir el-Bahri, we find that they differ little from Egyptians. In this 
way it might be possible to classify these people as a race of Hamitic stock whose home- 
land was Asia and who emigrated to Africa at a certain time and settled down in the coastal 
area of the Red Sea. They were a highly institutionalized society, ruled by kings. The 
people were pastoral and exported their goods to Egypt. The main commodities could be 
classified into the following major items: 


MINERALS ANIMALS and PRODUCTS WOOD and RELATED 
of ANIMAL ORIGIN PRODUCIS 
Antimony Apes Balsam 
Spices Electrum Asses Boomerangs 
Aromatic Gums Gold Bulls Cinnamon Wood 
j Gold dust Calves Ebony 
4 SABAEANS Lapis Lazuli Cynocephali Fragrant Gums 
^ Malachite Feathers Frankincense 
Silver Giraffes Incense 
i ap Eye cosmetic Greyhounds Khesit Wood 
A dsn " Ivory Myrrh (dried) 
à Monkeys Myrrh trees 
Ostrich Eggs Resin 


Ostrich feathers 


EP H Oxen 
A " / Panthers 
Wani n Panther skins 


: k A, Len p : Rhinoceros Horn 
Gold, lvory, Aromatic Gums & Incence / These articles were exported to Egypt for various purposes: for ritual use, as cos- 
r metics, perfumes, drugs, aromatics, and for the manufacture of garments, instruments 
J etc. Among these products the most essential ones were frankincense and myrrh: indis- 
Scole pensable materials for religious practices. There were fourteen different kinds of frankincense, 
NO o . : each of which was used fora different purpose. Dwarfs were also exported to Egypt to 


6, W. Vycichl, “Le Pays de Kouch dans une inscription éthiopienne": AE 2, (1957), p.177. 
7. E. Naville, The Tomb, pp. 35-36. 
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Iso to be used as k eroyal te | J E 
e gods and als n exchange? In sp: 390 i 
te ti ire ie e ne Fior € el-Bahri Vire Reap now Kosseir. There he built transport ships and 
The question now is. "Sources are not very clear. kpa necklaces, axes daa t\has left us no record of the length of his v» x n si» v out for his destination. He 
Y tian d put on A 7» AXES, daggers S Jj * Voyage or about the spot where he | ded 
the ancient EgyP Hatshepsut had p ods which were pro St etn | es 
a $i ; È a Er " TNT 03 B.C Y ir us ze mel expedition to Punt continued. Amer emhat II (1938 
: | ( A), sent Ms captain Khentkhetwer wi ae pup nen a 938- 
m i 7 ix £tWer who returned safely from Pi 15 f 
i 01-1447) of XVIII Dynasty had N ely from Punt.!5 Thutmosis 
change. india the religious an . MI (15 n Keine who red sa | em 
exchange. modities of Punt were indispensable en of Punt re Wat Social lof this Pharaoh, in connection with the expedition to Tm € = Punt. The inscription 
* | as significance p 
Since the com end expeditions to the lan : i sini . y. Schojit contains some names of tribes and places which are equivale. ignificance for us because 
Ea bean Mie iti i Id as Egyptian history itself, 9 h^ aep are equivalent to those in Ethio ia. In 
a 4 my om the time of th : OWethis inscription, the names Outoulit, Amasu and Tekaru are mentioned These ma i 
' ' 2 most 


Š i x 10 In the thirt Ciis 
believe that the begi the time of the V Dynasty | €nth yprobably equivalent to Adulis, Hamasien and Tigré 16 
information is available "ca no) sent an expedition to the land of Punt, which m è me à | igré,16 
of his reign, Sahure (2743- cies ly, bringing great quantities of myrrh, ebon The expeditions to the land of Punt continued during the rei n of e 
in its mission and returned home safely, bringi iti i ‘Hatshepsut of the XVIII Dynasty. This is U È : gn, of Queen 
in its mission and re! ty under Asosi, the expeditions to Punt continued, 3Hatshep ay eet ynasty. This is the best documented expedition in exis- 
electrum. During the V Dynasty hed Punt and brought back a dancing dwarf tence. We do no. know exactly when it took place, but it seems most probable that it 
Treasurer of the God Bawardede reac! membered centuries later.!! In the VI Dyn “occurred during the ninth year of the Queen’s reign. The captain who was entrusted with 
caused such a sensation that he was rei dition under a captain called Sebni Was the transport of the soldiers to the land of Punt was Nehasi, the ne 
at the time of Pepi II (2625-2475) an Se eat the captain went by land down the elt no aversion towards other races. His title was “prince, chancellor, 
farther south to the land of Punt. It seems He brought back a r; Nhe collar". This indicates that he occupied the very highest rank of the administrativ 
he built vessels for his journey to Punt. S & TEN A serarchy.17 He took with him five chine tive 
Sea coast and there E d skins. Towards the end of the VI Dynasty 'hierarc. y. too ith him five ships and came safely to the land of the Punt, where 
of resins, as well as ivory, gold and skins. f ccessive treasurers of the | the Egyptian sailors admired the sight of the huts of the inhabitants which were accessible 
journey to Punt was so common that a servant of two su ters to Byblos and thee TOM the ground only by means of ladders. The king, Perehu, came ost with his wife, sons 
claimed that he had seventeen times journeyed with his mas vi Ea 3 a E then and daughters to welcome and greet the strangers. Soon trading began. The Puntites brought 
Punt and always had returned safely. i? A certain captain ci E : urned sake products of their land, especially great quantitites of myrrh and gold. The Egyptians 
from the land of Punt with his soldiers and brought all good tribute from there includtoaded their ships “very heavily with marvels of the country of Punt; all goodly fragrant 


a “Dink”, who was a dancer of the gods. 13 


From the VII to the X Dynasty (2475-2160 B.C.) NV do not hear about any exped aboons, monkeys, dogs, with skins of thesouthern panther, with natives and their children. 
ons to the land of Punt not because the Egyptians did not need products from ÜNever was the like of this brought for any king who has been since the beginning”.18 


to equip transport vessels to go to the land of Punt. The main object of this expediti No doubt the present Ethiopian Empire was included within the region of Punt. 
was to bring fresh incense, Henu left Coptos with 3,000 men and reached the port whBut for two main reasons, the activities of ancient Egyptians in Ethiopia are not well- 
«nown. First and foremost, there has been no systematic archaeological excavation in 
Ethiopia to enable us to estimate the extent of Egyptian influence. Secondly, we must 


8. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt; Historical Documents, Vol. I, (New York, 1962), p. 260;pear in mind that the-relationship was strictly limited to commerce. The Egyptians who 
A. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, (Oxford, 1961), p. 99; T. Sáve-Sóderbergh, Agypren und Nikametotheland of Punt stayed in this region only long enough to collect the commodities 


A ua p. 127. nfluence from this short-lived stay. However, they left with vivid memories of Ethio- 

10. H. Kees, Ancient Egypt, (London, 1961), p. 110. dia. Of course, during their occasional visits the Egyptians had certain places where they 
iz . H È DI " > n p "p p , . 

11. Ibid., p. 111; M. H. Granthier, L pte pharaonique: YI Partie, Précis de l'Histoire d Egypte, Voli ved and carried out their transactions. The names of these places can still be traced in 


12. Kees, op. cit., p. 110; A. Toussaint, op. cit., p, 14; M.C, Boreux, "L'art dela navigati É 
1 ^ u^ aint, Op. cit., p, 14; M. gation en Egy 
jusqu'à la fin de l'Ancien Empire": Mémoires publiés de l'Institut Français d Archéologie Orienti 


M.H. Crowther, L’Egypte pharaonique, p. 95; A, Koster, Zur Seefahrt, p. 130, 
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wh ; ents. The eye cosmetics of Egyptian ang | 
sing engravings petri ego”. Among musical instruments, the 
pian ladies still em ^ Ethiopian churches, are undoubtedly of Egyptian origini 
which are widely u: Wi interesting to note here that the word dink: ‘dwarf’ is y 
same way as the lyre. It Fi ages of Ethiopia. In ritual practices incense is stil] t 
the Hamitic and Semitic languag! for incense is also the same(67—Evan). Incensei 


VN: i d È 
Ethiopia as în ancient Egypt. 2 edis e of its pleasant odour. I do not think that all 
n addition to that, James Bruce 


much used in private Hona] points of similarity. I 
ie Eni OR (re God Horus which no longer exists.?! But he copia 
E stele p nd published it. The content is a short prayer. Such hieroglyphics Were, 
ta. iai [oe to the later Dynasties. From this stele for Horus which was Jy 
red it would be rather difficult to decide the date from the content only. Thy 
thing that tan be said is that it was an Egyptian product and was brought here by Egy 


merchants. 


2. Ethiopia and South Arabia 

Ethiopia is separated from southern Arabia by the Red Sea. As is well-ky 
the inhabitants of South Arabia are of Semitic stock, who most probably came| 
Mesopotamia long before our era and settled in this region. Although they belong 
the same race, in the course of time, they formed different states. Among these foy 
well-attested: Ma'in, Saba, Kataban and Hadramawt. The oldest kingdom is bel 
to have been Ma'in. 

Ethiopia had relations with all these kingdoms in general, and with Saba in || 
cular. For demographic and economic reasons, the people of South Arabia start 
migrate to Ethiopia. It is hard to fix the date of these migrations, but it can be said 
the first immigration took place before 1,000 B.C.22 


Most probably the forerunners of the migration were merchants of the Sab 
kingdom.?3 After they had studied the climatic as well as the economic conditio: 
Ethiopia, these people advised their countrymen to emigrate. Of course the process 
long and gradual and the motive was utilitarian and political in character. The ide 
to settle and live peacefully in the “new world” which had been discovered by mereh 
The whole process of this migration took place by the Red Sea, i.e., through Bab el) 


21. B. van de Walle reproduced, translated and commen “LR i ^ 
2 D Neben. Sandi one d Égypte 55 (1953) sc e E" 
. D. Ni uch der aliarabischen Altertumskunde, (Copenha 1927), Vol. I, p. 31; J. Do 
crn nics SL Pu Ph ans t 
Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia, (Bergamo, 1928) VOS ect en rdi 
È 4 Etiopia, 0, » p. 94 ff; E. Glaser, Die Abessini ; 24, 
3, e E Rossini, “Sugli Habasat”: RRAL, serie V, Vol, 25(1906), | Tees Biden. “ Expéli 
abasat en Arabie": JA 18(1921), p. 6 f; M. Héffner, “Ueber sprachlicht 
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1960), p. 435. ungen zwischen Südarabien und Aethiopien im Altertum": ACISE, 0 
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dab (The Gate of Tears) where they crossed and settled in their new homeland. We are 
not in a position to tell how long this process of mi ion took, but one thing is certat 
Soontact had started it did n 4 "v > Ud 
that once contact had started it did not stop, and th was constant communication bet- 


ween the two areas. 


The tribes who migrated to Ethiopia were many, but we know today of only two: 
the Habashat and the Agazian (Gazé).?^ The former has been attested to by South rd ens 
inscriptions, ?5 while the latter is mentioned only in the Adulis inscriptions of the M ae 
emperor of Ethiopia. In the trilingual inscriptions of Ezana, only once is the name of 
Habashat mentioned and that is in the Sabaean and Ge'ez texts. zian (Gazé) is a 
popular term among the Ethiopians. Their ancient language is called Ge’ez and in Ethiopian 
literature there is a tendency to call the country the land of Agazian, (Nhal A791) 
while Habashat was avoided in official as well as in literary texts. The term Gazé, 
as an official name seems to be very old, since the commentator of the Adulis inscription 
identifies it with Aksum and its surroundings. But today we have a corrupt form of this 
name Akile Guzay,?6 attributed to the whole region of southern Eritrea, which was 
directly connected with the old port of Adulis. 


Since archaeological excavation today in Ethiopia is still in its infancy, we cannot 
draw a line to show exactly the extent of the area which was occupied by the Semitic 
groups in Ethiopia. There is no doubt, however, that the majority of the immigrants in 
Northern Ethiopia nowadays are in the provinces of Eritrea and Tigré. Nevertheless, if 
we take the Semitic languages and, to a certain extent, the ethnic groups as evidence for 
our purpose, we can trace South Arabian vestiges in East Ethiopia as far as Harrar?? and 
its surroundings. Moreover, since this region is not far from Bab el-Mandab, it is not 
at all illogical to make that assertion. In Northern Ethiopia the place-names and the 
Sabaean civilization allow us to trace the area, or rather the centre, where South Arabian 
immigrants settled. The nostalgic memories of their home-land led them to name their 
new country after the original place names of South Arabia. Most of these names are 
still preserved today in Ethiopia, some in a slightly corrupt form. Assab, one of the 
two ports of Ethiopia today, is a corrupt form of Saba and this name is found in works 
of Greek geographers.?8 The fact that this place is named after the Sabat of South Arabia 
reminds us of the disembarkation sites of the immigrants and the particular tribes who 
used them. E. Glaser identifies this place with that in Hadramawt, east Yemen, and on the 
map of H. von Wissmann and M. Hóffner we find a place named Sabat in the same region.?9 
Now, whether or not we can consider migrants from this district in South Arabia as foun- 
ders of the port of Assab remains a hypothetical question. Since the origin of the name, 


24, DAE, I, pp. 41; Conti Rossini, “Expénditions et possessions", p. 8; A.J. Drewes, Inscriptions de 
l'Éthiopie antique, p. 91 ff; A; Caquot and J, Leclant, *Arabie du Sud et Afrique.-Examen d'une hy- 
pothése récente": AE 1 (1955), pp. 119-120. " 

25, A. Jamme, Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram Bilqis (Márib), (Baltimore, 1962), pp. 60-64; H.v. Wiss- 
mann and M. Höffner, "Beitrüge zur historischen Geographie des vorislamischen Siid-Arabien”: 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der Geistes-und Sozialwissenschaften 
Klasse, Jahrg. 1952 No. 2 see map. , 

26. The local legend attributes the origin of the name to two brothers, Akile and Guzay. From this to 
infer Akile as being another South Arabian tribe who migrated to Ethiopia would be, at this stage 


at least, unduly precipitate. : Far, 3 
27 A. Caquot and J. Leclant, “Arabie du Sud et Afrique”, pp. 119-120; Conti Rossini, Storia, p. 102; 


Glaser, Die Abessinier, p. 95. 
28, Conti Rossini, "Expéditions et possessions des Habasat en Arabie": JA 18, (1921), p. 6; J. Doresse, 


L'Empire, Vol. I, p. 69. È unis M 
29. E. Glaser, Die Abessinier, p. 19; v. Wissmann and M. Hóffner, “Beitrage,” see map. 
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however, is South Arabian, one can assume this to be the case 


of 


In the province 


Tigré there is a district called Sahart. The same name, Sahartan 


exists in Arabia about 75 km. from Hodeida on the coast of the Red Sea.30 And near 
Sahart in Tigré there is also another district which was once important, called Halo 
ION & SETTLEMENTS from South Arabian Hausan. To the southwest of Ycha, there is a place which is called 


Madara. Madran is found to be the name of a place in a South Arabian inscription (K 
taban). Northwest of Yeha there is a district which is called Ahsea. This pe ids 
to Ahsiyah of Tihama in Yemen. Near Senafé, Eritrea, there is a city which was riu 
Coloé in ancient times .This name recalls Cullai in Kataban, Serae is named Hinr A 
the Sarat Mountains in Yemen. Another place, Biscia, between Agordat and Cassala. 
can be identified with Bahilah in Central Yemen. The settlers also named the river Mareb 
after the well-known dam of Marib. 


MIGRAT! 
SEMTIC LEGEND 


Semitic 
m Non-Semitic 


=> Routes of Migration 


Apart from these similar place-names, we have cities which were founded by the 
immigrants from South Arabia. Yeha is an example. The name Awwam which appears 
in the Sabaean inscription from this site most probably is the name of the temple of Yeha 
after the Almouqah temple at Marib.3! We do not know whether this name is of South 
Arabian origin. Yeha gives us an idea where the South Arabian immigrants had their 
centre. For this purpose they always chose a place with strategic significance and 
with agricultural potential. Yeha was founded at the foot of a mountain to the cast 
of which extends a plain with running water. Obviously the settlers used the mountain 
for protection. This phenomenon is visible in almost all pre-A ksumite cities of Ethiopia.32 
The centres with South Arabian remains will help us to indicate roughly the extent of the 
influence of South Arabian settlers. These stretched from the coastal area of the Red Sea 
as far as the Barka River and West Tekazze River; at present it is difficult to define the 
southern limit of South Arabian influence.33 (See map) 


, It now remains to mention the main contributions of these newcomers to Ethiopia. 
According to their particular characteristics, these can be divided into six categories: 
architecture, irrigation, agriculture, political organization, religion and language. 


Architecture: To their new country, the South Arabians brought the art of build- 
ing from their homeland. The houses there were made from stone and built in a rectan- 
gular shape. The roof was also covered with stone and sand. They were obliged to build 
this kind of house because of the nature of the land and the climate. There, most areas 
were desert, and wood for house-building could not be found in abundance. Moreover, 
the stone house is best suited to a hot land. It provides a moderate temperature in winter 
and summer. Although in their new country wood was available in great quantity, they 
continued to build the same type of houses. Even today in northern Ethiopia people build 
just as they did in ancient times.?4 Likewise the temples they built did not differ essen- 
tially in style from those of South Arabia. The temple of Yeha “is 20 yds. 1ft. 2 | ins. in 
length, and 16 yds. Ift. 734 ins. in width. On the east side there are preserved fifty-two 
courses, and on the top of this ran the pattern given in the illustration. The building was 
probably about 50 ft. in height and there are no traces of a window in it. The stone 


30. H. von Wissmann, "Ancient History": Le Muséon 77 (1965), p. 473. 

31, W.v Wissmann, Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde von Altsuedarabien, (Wien, 1954). p. 35. 

32. Most of these cities are not yet known to the scholarly world. The author had a chance to see some 
unknown old cities like Hinzat, east of Adua, and Adi Kewih near Wiqro. The former has a number 
of stelae, well-hewn and decorated, but all of them have fallen; the latter contains Sabaean ruins and 


inscriptions. 
33, Conti Rossini, Storia, pp. 103-104, 
34, DAE, Ill, p. 41. 
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ithout cement""5 There is a striking similarity En this tg ae 
eS è onumen ay i 4 
large, and put together T in South Arabia.%6 It is the RM es pag IN existengling of incense.*! 
of Yeha and those foun he experts it was built between the 7th and Sth centurie; ! : 
Ethiopia. According to the nia we have relics of old temples of South es The pantheon of South Arabia consisted of many gods. One of the main gods 
In other places of iod we get from them is not as vivid as that from the ten was Astar or Astater, the male god of heaven. The worship of this god was common to 
origin, but the picture W tall Semitic countries, the only difference being that this god was worshipped by the other 
of Yeha.28 Semitic people as a female goddess. Another important god was Ilmougah or Almouqah 


South Arabia rivers are very rare and, y NE e inhabit the god of the moon. An altar with a Sabacan inscription was dedicated to this god in 
ild dams in as many areas as possible. Dams w „3t the foy northern Ethiopia. It bears geometrical decorations and the symbol of the god, the crescent 
used to buil tical reasons, in order to have a strong wall on one side, This kjand disc,42of the god of light. The feminine goddess was Shams, goddess of the sun. She 
a mountain ja iie Cohaito in Safra which was built at the foot of a hill pis attested to by an inscription in Akile-Guzay, northern Ethiopia. A temple and altar 
ier tie dass in South Arabia was not only to supply drinking water for inh were dedicated to her.43 Her worship was widely practised among the Semites. In Yeha 
P tn Sue bat alio for irrigation. They were built for the same Purpog two South Arabian gods, Nurau and Sin, are attested to by Sabaean inscription. The 
tants an dels aer was considerable rainfall in the rainy season, probably first was believed to be a god of light and sometimes is identified with ‘Attar’.44 The second, 
Ethiopia. Alt je for irrigation, at least in the summer.39 Sin, was the principal god in Hadramawt and there he is known by the name Lm. Under 
used the dam water ; M. d ice this appelation he is mentioned only in Yeha on the altar in a Sabaean dedicatory insc- 
Agriculture: As we find in the shelter paintings, the Ethiopians started Pastoral ription which reads “Sacrificial altar of Sin".*5 But the principal god in Ethiopia in pre- 
in prehistoric times. Most probably at that remote period, s ET of Ethiopia WChristian times was Mahrem, patron and personal god of the emperors. Ezana, until 
using metal to prepare agricultural implements, i.e. ploughs.# In this respect, the compis conversion to Christianity, claimed to be and insisted on calling himself the son of 
bution of the South Arabians was that they brought some animals with them-nam Mahrem. In the parallel Greek inscription Mahrem was replaced by Ares, who was a 
horses, camels, sheep and goats-and some technical improvements with regard god of the Greek pantheon. In spite of this, Mahrem is believed to be a South Arabian 
ploughing. god and identified with Hariman, god of the moon. 46 


Irrigation: In 


Political Organization: The South Arabian immigrants to Ethiopia brought yj Language: The main contribution of the South Arabian immigrants was to 
them their own political organization. In South Arabia the Mukarrib system exisy language. They introduced into Ethiopia the Sabaean language, which had an alphabet. 
The Mukarrib was most probably a king with three-fold power: he was the high pre Sabaean is one of the Semitic languages but belongs to the southern group. The type 
absolute judge and commander-in—chief in the battle-field. This is because it was belig of writing was Boustrophedon (plough-wise). Those who came from South Arabia used 
that he was a direct descendant of God and therefore his supreme rule should be accep; this language. Even today we find many Sabaean inscriptions in different parts of 
absolutely. His divine descent dictated also his right as supreme judge, and on the bat northern Ethiopia. According to the opinion of experts, the oldest known inscription 
field by his divine power, he always conquered his enemies. This type of political orgy belongs to the 5th century.47 Although the Sabaean inscriptionsin Ethiopia exhibit certain 
zation was established here in Ethiopia. In the inscriptions we find that the king was | differences from those of South Arabia, as a whole this has not evoked as serious a 
son of a certain god, especially the god of war and he was never conquered by his enem challenge as Ge'ez. Until the first half of this century the accepted theory was that Ge'ez, 

ooo T South Arabia "rétision enfered fit 3 with its script was derived from Sabaean. As long as archaeological excavations bring to 
D» ai dink oleic EET E every aspect of life. Because light new material, this idea is constantly losing ground. Ge'ez alienated itself from the 
z XC) a was necessary for the success of every being t Sabaean and its origin has not yet been crystallised.48 
Very act, not only tribes and families but also states and agricultural and commeri iopi 
groups all had their tutelary deities. Propitiatory and dedicatory ceremonies were p These are the main contributions of South Arabian immigrants to Ethiopia. The 
formed in connection with any activity of importance. Temples, laws, official a0 question follows: Is Ethiopian civilization just a copy of that of South Arabia? It is true 

funeral stelac-all were put in the care of the gods, who avenged any vidintido è profanati that every ancient country has been influenced by another country, but the way in which 


of them. Tithes and other sources of income were allotted to them in order to ensi 


ample funds for the main i 
Pira tenance of their temples. The upkeep of the temples was the tl 41, some people prefer to think that in Ethiopia in the pre-Christian period the people practised human 
ere well-organized. sacrifice, They draw this conclusion from the inscription Da by. nr begun that Beane 
i i È gave for his personal god, Mahrem (Ares), cattle and men. , No. 10, But this does not nec 
m. Sacrifices of various animals were offered, including oxen and sheep often! sarily imply human sacrifice; it could be a sort of hierodoulia, which was widely practised in the Greek 
numbers. There were also bloodless sacrifices in th fi uds 4 fl world. Since Greek influence was strong, we are inclined to think in these terms. _ vi 
€ form of libations and the of 42, A. Caquot and A. J. Drewes, "Les monuments", p. 26 ff; M. Héffner, “Die Semiten Aethiopiens 
Woerterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H.W. Haussig (1962), p. 565. - 
43. AJ. Drewes, "The Inscription from Dibdib in Eritrea”: Bi. Or. 11 (1954) p. 185 ff.; Ibidem, "Nouvelles 


35. T. Bent, 7he Sacred 4 
46,5. DIKA 'Enpite. Qul He Ethiopians, p. 138, inscriptions de l'Éthiopie": Bi. Or. 13 (1956), p. 180. 
37. Glaser, Die Abessinier, p. | 1, p. 74, n.1. 44. M. Hóffner, “Südarabien (Saba, Kataban u.a.)": Woerterbuch, op. cit. p. 520. A 
» P. 13, 45. DAE, 1V, p. 60; Bent, The Sacred City, p. 140; H. de Contenson, "Les fouilles à Haoulti en 1959; 


38, DAE, II, pp. 110-124: H. | l a 
: D i (BS common “tes AE Ae gadi So scan Rapport préliminaire": AE 5. (1963), p. 41 ft; M. Hòffner, “Ueber sprachliche", op. cit., p. 434. 


. G. Bailloud, “La rsi, dd Moon-Temple of Hurei oii gl 46. M. Hóffner, "Semiten Aethiopiens", p. 560. 
Apri préhistoire de l'Éthiopie avec trp (Hadramaut), (Oxford, 1944), P-A 47, A.J, Drewes, Inscriptions, p. 92. 


Paintings were executed in historic times; DAE, "Iv, p. dl author here assum" 48, This problem has been discussed in detail in the work of Drewes, Inseriptions, p. 89 ff 
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foreign elements are assimilated is different. Here, especially eastern civilization differ 

= > former : "ma : > J» eastern civilizatic ffers 

from the west. In the former z lement of one civilization carried over from another is 


I retained without essential change Therefore, we see similarities in the civilizations of 
emer m Oriental countries. But in the West, the external shape of the original character pour 
ANCIENT SITES OF NORTHERN maintained and the identity of the original is lost comple: ety tee t is no 
ETHIOPIA characteristics which dif er rom another. Therefore, the mental and physical achieveme- 
nts of each civilization are also unique and cannot be repeated. On the other hand, since 
" there is constant progress in human society, which adds something new to what has been 
ut -eceived from another, it is impossible to assimilate foreign influences without change. 


EZA Now let us try to answer the above question. Before the coming of South Arabian 
i mmigrants to Ethiopia, the inhabitants of this country did not lack a civilization. To 
what extent this civilization was developed, at this stage, we are not in a position to say. 
But there are some relics we find from the Sabaean civilization which flourished in Ethio- 
dia later. On the other hand, the immigrants came here in peace; they did not come here 
igen V^ o capture the country by force. They simply migrated to secure a better life by peaceful 
Hoghere Nagran/° i neans. They were obedient to the existing laws and customs of the country. But, 
E »ecause of the higher quality of their culture, they could influence the people, although 
E he influence had its limitations. I think it is necessary to elaborate further on this point. 
f we take the political organization, there is a diference between the Mukarrib system 
əf Ethiopia which has a particular quality we do not find in the South Arabian concept. 
[his particular characteristic of the Mukarrib is in the use of the title and in the word itself. 
[he Ethiopian Mukarrib does not bear the traditional names of the South Arabian Mukarrib. 
[he title is changed into M/k, the translation of which is “king”.49 If sometimes Mkrb 
s used in the Ethiopian inscriptions, by its side stands the word Mlk as a special title. 
And the names of the king's predecessors are not the names of South Arabians, but of 
ithiopians. 


Dongo 


o 


In the language we also have two groups. One, Sabaean which is gradually losing 
Is identity, and the other group which is very similar to Ge'ez. The second group, Ethio- 
ic, is not Sabaean in origin, although it reveals a certain amount of Sabaean influence. It 
3rather Kushitic in origin and after the Sabaean influence, it started to develop as an inde- 
'endent language, Ge'ez. In addition to that, in the religion and art of Ethiopia we find certain 
ifferences. In the pre-Christian period of Ethiopia, the people worshipped gods which 
vere not found in South Arabia. Sculpture was highly developed. The statues found in 
«, Sthiopia were very beautifully executed, large and numerous. The incense altars of Hawlti 
¿re circular, but those of South Arabia are rectangular. And also the statue found at 
awlti is very large, but in South Arabia large statues have never been found. The throne 
it this place also has no similarity to those found in South Arabia.50 Generally speaking, 
ne Ethiopian statues are superior j oints to those of South Arabia. The throne 
T Hawlii indicates Egyptian influence from the period 1300 B-C The Dae relicte found 
in both sides look like the engravings of Deir el-Bahari, but the inscription engraved on it 
in Sabaean characters. 


| 
b The influence of South Arabia on Ethiopia can be compared with that of the Greeks 


on the Romans. The Greeks who exercised influence there were not organized colonizers, 
t teachers and traders. But these few Greeks gradually brought about a radical change 
1 the life of Rome. The same thing can be said for the South Arabian immigrants. They 
ere not organized colonizers, but they influenced the inhabitants here in many respects. 


?. Drewes, Inscriptions, p. 96. 
9, H, de Contenson, “Les fouilles", p. 42, 
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of oan aede its own form an illy 
from Ethiopian written sources. ico 

‘ect of the arrival of the South Arabians Wiopia, we hay, 

On the aim jan manuscripts. Gedle Afse has recently been discovers! 

a new source In Et M ipt there is a Ge'ez text which speaks about the comi. 

the last page of this m text it is stated that in the year 3510 from the creation of the! 

South Arabians. In this ‘Arabia because their country was Over-populat! 


i.e., 1990 P.C peor cmn Yea. They called in technicians from Babylon ‘ 
establish dings; in addition, they dug earthen caves like boxes for their treasur í | 
great buildings; them. After that they had built a great palace which took fifteen si 

kings of Semitic origin whose names were g d 


precious stones in. : 
re lived two : A 
complete. And in it the When war began in Asia, they went there t 


i t 362 years. 
De pad pezzo After their departure the Kushitic People ; 
country rose up and destroyed the buildings in order to eradicate the memory, 
Semitic people once and for all. They built a new palace and continued to reign i 
country until the coming of the Israelites in 982 B.C. 

Gedle Afse itself contains the same information with some changes. Here jt, 
mentioned that Soba and Noba returned to their mother-country. On the contrary 
are said to have reigned in the country for about 235 years until their death, Nob 
the king in Amhara and Soba in northern Ethiopia. The people still living in Yehah 


that the city was built by Soba and Noba. 


This text is actually taken from an Aksumite chronicle and it gives some ofth,, 
torical background of the city. It is the first time that we have found in Ethiopian gp hrist 


something about the coming of immigrants from Yemen to Ethiopia. The archaeol è Me Solomon 
1540 . 


mission to Yeha in 1959 discovered well-hewn, box-like caves in which many o 
were found which today are displayed in the Archaeological Museum; such things 4 
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of all that was in her heart 


she communed with him 
And Solomon told her all her questions: there wz < o 
4 ons: there was not any x hid fr | 
king, which he told her not. $ not any thing hid from the 
And when the Queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon's wi 
4 CE SEEN. di olomon's wisdom, and the T 
that he had built, í visdom, and the house 
And the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, and the attendance of 
his ministers, and their apparel, and his cupbearers, and his ascent by which he 
went up unto the house of the Lord; there was no more spirit in fec. 
And she said to the king, It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of 
thy acts and of thy wisdom. 
Howbeit I believed not the words. until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and 
behold, the half was not told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the fame 
which I heard. a 
Happy are thy men, happy are these thy servants, which stand continually before 
thee, and that hear thy wisdom. 
Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee, to set thee on the throne 
of Israel: because the Lord loved Israel for ever, therefore made he thee king 
to do judgement and justice. È 
And she gave the king one hundred and twenty talents of gold, and of spices 
very great store, and precious stones: there came no more such abundance of 
spices as these which the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon”.53 


With some variation we find the same story in Chronicles.5* About this fact Jesus 
said: “The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this generation, 


d shall condemn it; for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the 


5 


If we go further in Jewish sources we find the following details in the work of F. 


tery, axes, cic. Without any doubt here was the centre of the Sabaeans in early iosephus56 of the first century A.D.: 


The text, especially the first part of it, supports the theory that the civilization i 
country is indigenous, but with influences from South Arabia. 


3. Ethiopia and Israel 
According to the existing written Ethiopi 32 iopi 
A 1g 4 i pian sources,52 Ethiopia had rek 
with Israel. As it is mentioned in the Ethiopian sources, the relations cat through 
ru m n developed into the political sphere, etc. This relationship was atap 
B pe of King Sonnan and the Queen of Sheba at the beginning of the first mille 
Queen of Sheba went to Jerusalem to see King Solomon is beyond dout 


Now the woman who at that time ruled as Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia, was 
thoroughly trained in wisdom and remarkable in other ways, and when she heard 


of Solomon's virtue and understanding, was led to him by a strong desire to see 
him, which arose from the things told daily about his country. For wishing to be 


convinced by experience and not merely by hearsay-which is likely to give assent 
to a false belief and then convinced on the opposite since it depends wholly on 
those who bring reports — she decided to go to him, and being very desirous of 


herself making trial of his wisdom by propounding questions and asking bim to 
solve their difficult meaning; —came-to Jerusalem with great splendour and 
show of wealth. For she brought with her, camels laden with gold and various 
spices and precious stones. And the king received her gladly on her arrival and 
was studious to please her in all ways, in particular by mentally grasping with ease 
the ingenious problems she set to him and solving them more quickly than any 
could have expected. But she was amazed at Solomon's wisdom when she 
realized how extraordinary it was and how much more excellent upon trial than 


d R. Marcus, (Loeb Classical Library, London, 
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he especially admired the palace for T E 


it. S "discs. for in thi e 
4 size and, no less, t9 But she was more than E i p [SA called the | name was Tamrin, and he used to load five hundred MUN » pier whose 
wisdom of the un^ lavishness of the daily meals E ua ? €-Ware an possessed about three and seventy ships, LE venly camélsy and. he 
of Libanos and sf his attendants, as well as the decorum combineg wi Now at that time King Sol i 

and the apparel 0 t least the sacrifices daily offered to God and ^ ow a tha ue ie | ing Solomon wished to build the House of God, and he 
of their serving; and no De eod Levites. Seeing these things da ¢ sent out messages among all the merchants in the east and in the west, aad in the 
bestowed on them by the priesi ure, and was not able to contain her i north and in the south, bidding the merchants come and take AULA es 
she admired them beyond lan "how much admiration she felt, for from him, so that he might take from them whatsoever was necessary for the 
Sots UM or wh revealed how Bex vena. WOR And ein me EPO 1o im concerning thi meh op sca 
moved to address the GE described. “All things indeed, o King she ga Ae try of Arabia, red asia aa told him to bring whatsoever he wished 
A hings we have descri 4 JEN said, from the country of Arabia, red gold and black wood that c € eate : 
eer arido through hearsay are Eins but Cong, worms, and sapphires. And that merchant, whose name romani iam 
come things that are yours, both those which yo omit in yo t of the Queen of Ethiopia, went to Solomon the King; and Solomon took whatso. 
the pe man your wisdom and prudence rnt E the kingshi | ever he desired from him, and he gave to the merchant whatsoever he wished for 
it by no means a false report that reached us; on the contrary, thy in great abundance. Now that merchant was a man of great understanding, and 

joyas DY rity far below what I see, now being here, F he saw and comprehended the wisdom of Solomon".5 t 


: it indi ros í 
it was true, it indicated a p ce our ears, but did not make known the digi; 


u ; i : 
report attempted only to pers d being in its presence showed it to be, ] It continues by saying that the merchant returned to Ethiopia and described all 


ing it an a » fy i lem. * i i 
your state as fully as seeing f the multitude a he had seen in Jerusalem. *And she became very wishful and most desirous to go tha 
part, did not believe the things m a Ta Ns p up SA he might hear his wisdom, and see his face, and embrace him, and patios dde a 
of what I heard about them, an x EE EOD to be e $ 4 fand she announced her decision to the people, ‘I am smitten with the love of wisdom 
than these. Fortunately do I hold the He pe d your stand I am constrained by the cords of understanding; for wisdom is far better than the 


and friends as well, who daily enjoy the sight of da pale liste reasure of gold and silver,... And as for a kingdom, it cannot stand without wisdom...’ 
your wisdom. Let us bless God who has so we I$ country anafter the harangue, she ‘made ready to set out. And seven hundred and ninety-seven 
D inhabitants as to make you their King’. camels were loaded, and mules and asses innumerable were loaded, and she set out on 


1 
j 
|| 


w she felt towards ;,her journey... And she arrived in Jerusalem, and brought to the King very many precious 
Vostra eer gue ar ie d for she gave him su ifts which Ja desired to possess greatly. And he paid her great honour and rejoiced,’ 
of gold and an incalculable quantity of spices and precious stones; and they he Queen asked him many questions and Soliton answered all of them. After six months 

that we have the root of the opobalsamon, which our country still bears, asa py. the Queen wanted to return to her kingdom. By a trick he slept with her, and during - 
of this woman's gift. In return, Solomon also presented her with many fine the same night he dreamt that ‘a brilliant sun, and itcame down from heayen and shed excee- 
in particular with those which she selected as most desirable, for there was nodingly great splendour over Israel. And when it had tarried there for a time it suddenly with- 
Which he did not give when she asked to have it; on the contrary, he showflrew itself, and it flew away to the country of Ethiopia, and it shone there with exceedingly 
magnanimity by giving up whatever she asked for more readily, than he presgreat brightness forever, for it willed to dwell there.9? The King understood that he would 
gifts to her of his own choice. And so the Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia, hnave a child from the Queen and gave her a ring saying ‘Take [this] so that thou mayest not 
obtained the gifts which we have mentioned and given others to the king forget me. And if it happen that I obtain seed from thee, this ring shall be unto it a sign; 
among her possessions, returned to her own country”. ind if it be a man child he shall come to me; and the peace of God be with thee! .. and 
" $ L 4 i M he Queen departed and came into the country of Bala Zadîsaréyà nine months and five 
3 Foo Talmudic Sources interpret the events of I Kings X in quite a differettiays afier she had separated from King Solomon. And the pains of childbirth laid hold 
Tom what was literally stated in the text. The Babylonian Talmud of the 3rd century "pon her and she brought forth a man child and she gave it to the nurse with great pride 
attempts to interpret this passage in a metaphoric sense and says “whoever says iling delight’.6!The place where she is said to have given birth to her son is on the outskirts 
Kod pa Md 4 woman is in error; the word malkath here S ud Asmara South, near Tsa'da Christian.92 She named her son Menelik and when he grew 
The na OM A ii a the Sources of Israel concerning the Queen of Shp, he went to Jerusalem to visit his father. King Solomon received him with great honour 
to them, MI Ron d did this queen come, Two nations claim that she beind urged his son to stay in Jerusalem *where the House of God is, and where the Tabernacle 
by Me of a and the South Arabians. Let us look at the argument put fobf the Law of God is, and where God dwelleth.'6? Menelik refused and decided to return 


The main Ethiopian source for the story of the Queen of Sheba is the Kibre-!ss, Budge, The Queen of Sheba, pp. 17-18. 


(Glory of the Kings). The main points in the book in this connection are as follors. [ox "rc D 
= Did., p. " 
$1. Ne pp. 37-38. l. LXI 
51. The Baby) Talmud, A 62. See the picture of the site in Conti Rossini's Storia, pl. ; 
lonian ^ Seder Nezikan, trans i Dr. Epstein, (London, 1935), p. 76; © is. Budge, The Queen of Sheba, p. 48. 
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to his home-country, Ethiopia. I 
and gave him the first born sons of Israel to go with him to Ethiopia. O 
they stole the real Ark of the Covenant and took it with them.64 Miccordi n their de 
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^ ` tory, Was the first woman candidate for the Sabaean throne. 
story, 
In Eritrea also we have more or less the same story,72 but here it is not mentioned 
father was from the Yemen. It seems quite true that both had a common 


that which each party elaborated and endowed with more local character. 


In the Bible we do not find many details about the queen and her kingdom. Even 
her name is not mentioned. The only thing we find is that she was the Queen of Sheba. 
Saba was one of the four great kingdoms of South Arabia. This name is also used in 


Fthiopia in ancient times. 


P d Moreover it is possible to travel to Jerusalem from both countries. From Yemen, 
f — travel to the north was frequent. From Ethiopia since earliest Pharaonic times, there 
were connections with Egypt. And from there, travel to Jerusalem was not difficult. It can 
even be said that there was direct communication with Israel.?3In the same chapter of the 
Book of Kings which speaks 5 about the Queen of Sheba, we read that King Solomoms - 
s ships sailed to the land of Ophir. Where is this land? It is not yet known exactly. Scholars 
have advanced three different theories concerning the location of Ophir, placing it in Ara- 
bia, India or East Africa. Although the majority stand for Arabia, they do not agree on 
the precise location of the site; some locate it in the north and others in the south. On the 
other hand, there is no distinct place-name there which suggests Ophir. Another school 
of thought supports the second view, based mainly on the commercial activities of India 
in ancient times and the distance which one covered from Eilat to Ophir and 
back, requiring three years to complete the journey. Ophir is identified with the ancient 
city Supara, forty miles north of Bombay. The third group identify Ophir 1 with East 
ica, of the constant expeditions from Egypt to this region in Pharaonic times. 
In this case, Ethiopia is more probable as the location for two main reasons, abundant 
old and platinum mines and the identical place-name, Afar.74 
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_ Two centuries later Isaiah tells us also that the Ethiopians came with ships. ‘Woe 
to the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia: that sendeth 
È by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters.’’75 The phrase ‘beyond 
in interesting clue which may help to define the land of this expedition. Isaiah 
ut a well-organized kingdom which sends ambassadors to Israel by sea. 
which kingdom in Africa was powerful enough at that time to send such 
bviously, the term ‘beyond the rivers’ disqualifies Napata. As we know 
city of the Kushites was situated about 300 km. to the north from the 
ibutaries, the Blue Nile and the White Nile.7 On the other hand, 
n wi pale sad Napata. The kingdom which is mentioned 
he sea, most probably on the west coast of the Red Sea. In history, 
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4 was refused on religious grounds.77 H 
inst their ey, D Mi the Lord, The labour of Egypt and rebel | 
the passage of ae baeans, men of stature, shall come over unto thee” 78 andi, 
Ethiopia and of D 2 beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, even {he 4M 
de gem SD ber mine offering”, we understand that commercia] E. 

AA eiaei and maintained. a 
à i igin of the Queen of Sheba, no archaeologi, 
^ cdd Pres found in either Arabia or Ethiopia. In this cert 
4 vm expeditions to South Arabia. The last important one was led by] 
PES in 1952. Many distinguished personalities like G. Ryckmans, professor at they! 
rsity of Louvain, took part in this expedition. Various inscriptions and coins have 
|| ich recious sources for South Arabian history, but the 
|| unearthed which are pi ian h js 
| found a trace of the Queen of Sheba. As regards Balkis, it is known that she vasi 
much later period and had no connection at all with the Queen of Sheba,80 
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In Ethiopia, we have a number of archaeological sites which are traditionally, 
nected with the Queen of Sheba such as Gulo Makida, Hinzat, the Tomb of the 
of Sheba, the Tomb of Menelik and above all the shrine containing the alleged Aij 
the Covenant. Gulo Makida (enclosure of Makida) is located between two mount; 
Dongollo on the north and Focada on the south. The antiquity of this site is menti; 
| 1 by many observers, particularly by J.B. Coulbeaux. According to oral tradition | 

place is supposed to be the birthplace of the Queen of Sheba. In 1956 the Ethiopian li 
i tute of Archaeology had planned to undertake excavations there; but before the exp 
arrival, the site had become an object of systematic exploitation by the local peopk 
Il the experts found only an accumulation of ruins.8! The site contains foundations y 
old building with columns similar to those of Coloe and a tomb with a cross which reni 

one vividly of the tomb of Caleb and Gebre Meskal in Aksum. 


Hinzat, located east of Adua at the bottom of a hill, is believed by the inhabit 
to be the capital city of the Queen of Sheba. No excavations have been undertaken her 
The fallen stelae are well-hewn and decorated and altars are scattered here and th 
The location of the site on the one hand and the visible monuments on the other, sug 
that Hinzat was a centre of Aksumite civilization in the pre-Christian period. 


According to Aksumite tradition, the tomb of the Queen of Sheba is found ab 
2 km. south of the city on the left side of the Aksum-Gondar highway. Here are foi 
accumulations of hewn and unhewn stelae. A little beyond this site on the right si 


77. G.B. Gray, “A critical and ti " 
mis. XLV id exegetical commentary”, p. 313, 
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of the highway, the Ethiopian Ii stitute of Archaeology fuis 
ug £y has unearthe 
buildings. a Inearthed a complex of 
The site known as the tomb of Menelik I is f, 
ni am vel e K 1 IS found about 2 
The Deutsche Aksum-Expedition in 1906 cleared the site and disc E an West of Aksum. = 
From here the clergy of Aksum collected bones alleged to i Moe walls and rooms. 
eged to be Mene 


lik Ts and deposited 


them in the Aksum Sion Cathedral, 


The most important of all is the shrine of the Art ar eC 
CMR ELROD, "wis breng to Lise sane Ficinus OrTabot54 which, 
born sons of the Israelites who accompanied Menelik T on hi y et V c MERE 
Even today it is believed in Aksum that there is a Special shrin Desa we wp 
one is decorated by a mosaic built by the late Empress Messa the * wee 
Haile Selassie I. Hence Aksum is considered to be the ea pube Ao 
allowed entrance to the shrine except one monk who is chosen and a in d ; da ee 
for life. When he dies, the clergy of Aksum choose another PENA ae Y i pun 
reputation for virtue and righteousness among the monks of northern Ethiopi The pico 
is responsible for the burning of incense and cleaning of the shrine, and he i $ E 
to leave the courtyard of the church.56He is the only person who can see the AE (haere 
In critical times he moves it to a safer place. During the persecution of Gudit in th y 
century, it was removed far to the south, to Lake Zuway, and after the period of th 
secution it was brought back to Aksum. This happened again during the rcio Let 
the Christians by Ahmed Gran in the 16th century. i Lx 


In the Bible we have a description of the true Ark of the Covenant:87 «And I(Moses) 
made an ark of shittim wood, and hewed two tables of stone like unto the first, and went 
up into the mount, having the two tables in mine hand", But in the Bible we do not have 
any concrete evidence about the fate of the Ark. It is quite certain that the Ark was not 
in the second Temple. Most probably it had been lost during the Babylonian captivity 
(605 B.C.) or before.88 In the case of the Ark of Aksum it is just the contrary; it existed but 
we lack authentic descriptions of it. So far, the only person who claims that he has seen 
it, is an Armenian priest who came with Bishop Isaac as envoy of the Armenian Patriarch 
to the Court of Tewodros II. He says: “Alors un diacre, avec l'encensoir en main, s'app- 
rocha d'une caisse qu'il encensa, et nous présenta l'encensoir pour en faire autant. Cette 
caisse était un coffre travaillé aux Indes; quand elle fut ouverte, nous vimes à découvert la 
Table des dix Commandements. Nous l'ótámes de sa place pour l'examiner plus attenti- 
vement. La pierre était de marbre d'une couleur rougeátre, de l'espéce qu'on trouve ordin- 
airement en Egypte; elle était de forme quadrangulaire, longue de Om, 245, sur une larg- 
eur de O", 22° et de O", 03° seulement en épaisseur. Elle était entourée sur les bords de 
fleurs gravées ayant un demi pouce de largeur environ; au milieu se voyait une seconde 
ligne quadrangulaire en forme de chaine fine et dont l'espace intéricur était vide, tandis 
que l'espace compris entre les deux cadres contenait les dix Commandements, dont cinq 
étaient d'un cóté et cinq de l'autre, écritsen biais à la facon des Tures; au bas de la Table, 


34. Most likely a word borrowed from Jewish Palestinian £ebuta which derived from Hebrew tebah, 
(Ullendorff, *Hebraic-Jewish elements", p. 233, n. 6). 

85. Conti Rossini, Liber Axumae, p. 72 (text). o 

86. The present custodian of the Ark has held this office for over 35years and remains in good health. 


87. Deut. X: 1-5. , U I 
88. The final reference to the Ark is found in Il Chronicles IX: 9. This book although give 2 
post captivity times was drawn from an older source. Perhaps here the author quoted wi 


Word from à passage of the previous source. 


gence STORY OO 
a —3 
, a ; : | 
< A, ainsi qu'il se voit dans la figure qui sup» 

| Jes deux cadres, figuraient prin tm Ark of the Covenant. But the d 2 
1 fe above description disqualife ^ o Ark. From his book we understand thes 
| is whether Di P itto him and for this reason he complained to pi Ù 

is = ny refused to S + Johannes IV. A judicial hearing was begun we 
| Kass, the future Do Still the priests refused to show him the Ark. Finally ^ 
H ended in favour nce of the Prince himself. During this time į sh 


eer vaiy allowed = the iste another Ark and present it to Dimothe 


eq represented by the Ark is very deep-root i 
Belie ju the Ie there is one Ark at least on the altar,90 ed i 


-— EL > she is revered as the founder of a new dynasty; there she is not consider, 


to be personage. Here her life was linked with reality; there, with mytholog 
an important perso 


JA 
3 
È 


d 


show that the Ethiopians cherish deep-rooted beliefs of great antiquity. 

ks. historian hardly differs from that of the common people, j; 
- | n: E public opinion or belief if he has no proofs to offer. Sow 
to wait until we can find evidence before advancing new theories. The term stay 
preferred here because merely to destroy is not enough if nothing new is construe 
To lez e den is easy, but to reconstruct is difficult. Let us not deny alli 
ncient traditions of Ethiopia if we are not able to put anything better in their place, 
Ma eg. s 


If we examine the Bible, we find many passages related to Ethiopia in the broz 
sense of the word. Among these, some of them are definitely about Ethiopia as its bou 
daries are today, but for historical reasons we cite these passages without distinguishiz 
between their use of the word Ethiopia. 


- Numbers 12:1 ‘And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because d 


the Ethiopian woman whom he had married: for he had me 
tied an Ethiopian woman’. 


BRE 


TI Kings 19:9 ‘And when he heard say of Tirhakah King of Ethiopia, Behol 
he is come out to fight against thee; he sent messengers agi 
i unto Hezekiah’, 
I Chron 14:9 a en came out against them Zerah the Ethiopian wit 
an a thousand th riots 
n "T ousand, and three hundred cha 


‘So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and befo 
Judah; and the Ethiopians fled". 
I Chron 16:8 “Were not the Ethiopians and the Lubims a huge host, wi 
very many chariots and horsemen? yet, because thou dió 
tely on the Lord, he delivered them into thine hand’. 


89, jT 
E kam, (ep e ha Bare’ Gerusalem, 1871), p. 141; Cf, Ibidem, Zwei Jahre? 
90. 1M. Hanssens-A. Raes, “Une collection de tabots icant, 
pendio s au Musée Chrétien ibli cant 
fatina Periodica 17 (1951), pp. 435-450; CT. Alvares, hat ET, 


it was not continuous with the old dynasty of Israel. These points serve 


Esther 1:1 


Esther 8:9 


Job 28:19 
Psalm 68:31 
Psalm 87:4 


Isaiah 11:11 


Isaiah 18:1 


Isaiah 20:3 


Isaiah 20:4 


Isaiah 20:5 
Isaiah 37:9 


Isaiah 43:3 
Isaiah 45:14 


Jeremiah 13:23 
Jeremiah 38:7 


Jeremiah 46:9 


Ezekiel 30:4 
Ezekiel 30:9 


Daniel 11:43 
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‘Now it came to Pass in the 
suerus which reigned fr 


an hundred 


days of Ahasuerus, (this is Aha- 
m India even unto Ethiopia. We 
I and seven and twenty provinces:).’ dita 
..and it was written according to all that Mordecai comm: 

unto the Jews, and the satraps and the governors M E 


of provinces which are from India unto Ethiopia’ S ret 
‘The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it’, ie 
‘Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God’ 

behold Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia; this man w b 
there’. d 


‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
set his hand again the second time to recover the remnant 
of his people, which shall remain from Assyria, and from Egypt 
and from Pathros, and from Ethiopia...’ 

‘Woe to the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia’. 

‘And the Lord said, Like as my servant Isaiah hath walked 
naked and barefoot three years for a sign and wonder upon 
Egypt and upon Ethiopia’, 
‘So shall the King of Assyria lead away the Egyptians prisoners, 
and the Ethiopians captives, young and old, naked and 
barefoot, even with their buttocks uncovered, to the shame of 
Egypt’. 

‘And they shall be afraid and ashamed of Ethiopia...” 

‘And he heard say concerning Tirhakah King of Ethiopia, 
He is come forth to make war with thee’. 

‘I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee’. 
‘Thus saith the lord, The labour of Egypt, and merchandise 
of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come 
over unto thee, and they shall be thine; they shall come after 
thee’. 

‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?" 
‘Now when Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, one of the eunuchs 
which was in the king's house, heard that they had put Je- 
remiah in the dungeon...’ 1 
*Come up, ye horses; and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty 
men come forth; the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that handle 
the shield; and the Lydians, that handle and bend the bow’. 
‘And the sword shall come upon Egypt, and great pain shall 
be in Ethiopia’. M. 

‘In that day shall messengers go forth from me in ships to make 
the careless Ethiopians afraid, and great pain shall come upon 
them, as in the day of Egypt: for, lo, it cometh’, 

‘But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and 8 
silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt: and the Li- 
byans and the Ethiopians shall be at his steps’. hildren 
‘Are ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, O chi 

of Israel? saith the Lord’. 4 TT 
‘Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it me nis. 
“Ye. Ethiopians also, ye shall be slain by my SUK. the 
*From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, 
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daughter of my dispersed, shall bring mine offering» 
e. ‘ion, there were commercial relations as well 4 
According P Bion. Ethiopian scholars say that their forefag t 
lations be em to participate in the cultural activities of Israel. They ta 
ently to J Old Testament from Hebrew into Ge'ez. Whether Ge'ez deye $ 
i €— ken language before the birth of Christ is doubtful. But it ; 
into an independent SPO the existing Ethiopic Old Testament was translated a 
po eros ri is not from Hebrew but from the Septuagint. 
Hand in exile, the tradition continues, the Ethiopians | 
bak ace dire cin PENIS not possible 9!they exchanged views by letter, n 
there to | believed in Ethiopia, but on the part of the Israelites, we do not have eviden, 
Mus this matter. Also it is mentioned that the Ethiopian, Abemelech, slept with È 


| seeing the destruction of Jerusalem. 


S try. 


t dif 


expanded in Ethiopia before Christianity. But it was na! 
pire as is stated in the Kibre-Negest. All the kings of Aksum, 
‘century, were pagans as the inscriptions and coins show us ‘ 
ptions that Christianity was the successor of paganism. 


Concerning Hebrew and Ge'ez, both are Semitic languages, the difference beim | 
that the first belongs to the northern group and the second to the southern group. Their 
common point concerns their origin. It is believed by Ethiopian scholars that the Hebrew 
language was known by the Ethiopians, but this does not seem correct. Even the Falashes 
who believe in Judaism do not possess the Pentateuch in Hebrew. All their literature 
is written in Ge'ez and their scholars do not speak Hebrew. 


. Ethiopia 


El : 


and the Graeco-Roman World 

tica : This title is preferred because Ethiopia had direct relations 
ld where the Greek language and Greek civilization in generi 
vided the world into two groups: Greeks and barbarians. The word 
beginning did not have a derogatory meaning. It signified onl). 
reek and did not speak Greek. When the Greeks first met with 
rre theirs they could not identify the sounds 
x were ting thi m L ka ” So 
they named HIS Decr g the sounds “Bar-bar-bar 


i : È Everyone who did not speak Greek wi 
In the beginning, this word was understood to Ara stranger, bil 


es 


MS. National Library, 


t extensively with tie audis Ababa, pp. 66-67, 


Subject in his article, "Hebraic Jewish elements": op. cit, P | 


lopy t 
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i ece was automatically civilized, but this me: i 
la Inm received Greek culture and education; they e also known as Belen m 
put hà of Hellenism became common just before the expedition of Alexander uc 
cone? t. Certain Greek philosophers 4 heoretical architects of the nai E 
to the x civilization. Outstanding amon ates (436-338 B.C) uu: 
of at Greeks were all those w ho recei ult ure, Non-Greeks who participated 
(aie Greek culture were no longer cons rbarians. Ethiopia had relations with 
int ° jellenized people of the Mediterranean world and at the same time the continental 


Greeks also knew about Ethiopia. 
ree! 


The ancient Greeks knew the continent of Africa by two names, Libya and Ethio- 
„93 When they spoke of Libya, they understood the w hole region of North 
i from Egypt. In the same way, they used the term Ethiopia to includ 
wat n of East Africa which lies south of Egypt. Here It can be said that in pre-classical 
regio e countries were known in an ethnographic sense rather than a geographic one 
times Age communications improved, knowledge about the countries of Africa gradually 
bec clearer and more accurate. 3 


Libya: The name is derived from the old inhabitants of this region, the Libu or Lebu. 
This tribe had settled in the area from the valley of the White Nile to the Gulf of Syrtis.94 
From the name of the tribe, the Greeks named the country. This included not only North 
Africa but also some known parts of W est Africa. Later when the Romans occupied 
this place they discarded the name Libya which had been given by the Greeks, Instead, 
they named the region after another important tribe found in this area the Aouriga. 
The Romans named the country Aouriga, later Awariga and then finally adopted the 
name Africa.95 So this region had two names, the Greeks calling it Libya and the 
Romans, Africa. The latter became the name for the continent and the former was 
limited to the region west of Egypt. Although the first men who established colonies 
in North Africa were the Phoenicians in 818 B.C., the Greeks also had a colony there 
in Cyrenaica, where Greek culture and philosophy flourished. From here Greek culture 
expanded to the territory which was occupied by the Phoenicians. In this way they came 
to know the Libyan territory well. When this region was later occupied by the Romans, 
anew colony was established under the name of “Provincia Africa”. Of course, the 
boundaries of this colony on all four sides were exactly known. 


Africa west- 
e the whole 


Ethiopia: The word is derived from the Greek at@-to burn and ow face, which 
means the country of men with burnt faces. (The early Ethiopian chroniclers derived the 
Word from Aethiops I, who is believed to have reigned approximately in the second mille- 
nium.) However, we find the expression used for the first time in Greek literature in the 
Epics of Homer. He mentioned it twice in the Zliad and three times in the Odyssey. In 
the Iliad he wrote: “Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, to the blameless Ethiopians for a 
Kast, and all the gods followed with him”.96 This would seem to indicate that the Ethio- 
Pans lived near the ocean. This is an indefinite piece of geographical information. In the 
Qóney he defined in which direction this “ocean” was to be found. He wrote: “Howbeit 
Oseidon had gone among the far-off Ethiopians-the Ethiopians who dwell sundered 


D vente h 
4 SOLA id G. Beardsley, The Negro in Greek and Roran Girisi (London, 1929), p. 1 ff. 
ire ancienne de I’ Afrique du nord, (Paris, 1929), Vol. V, p. 194. a ; 
P Botbraedia Britannica (1956 " Vol. L p. 331. For the first time the word Africa — 
a Qi Quintus Ennius (230-169 B.C.), the father of Roman poetry. (EH. Warmington 
Homer tdi Vol. I, (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1956), p. 114). | 1960), p. 432 
a The Wiad, a, trans. A.T. Murray, (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1960), D 1°”: 
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ion sets and some where he rise, 
en some where Hyperion i: TIses ^y 


dered, and I came to th 
Hav m fue ed Phoenicia seien dm from Troy wandered xd 
E rther ov 3 $ B 4 à 
Aud fur This is said about Men m If we study these lines, we will see that the o, ü 
vied to these countries by à storm. imately, correct. Then we can say that Hop, 
ical a and this is also right. In this a he opm refer 
placed Ethiopia SUA ci ay thical people, but were a people who hac’ already seng 

js were not à 


ANCIENT_A 
4 


hiopia were not investigated until the tin 
of Ethiop Middle kast and Bed an especi a 
of Herodotus. Herod :» many discussions with the priests. From them | 
long time in Egypt where he engaged in many ding to the information which he obtain 
is dot ho parts: Ethiopia near Egypt and Ethiopia southwarj 

ivi E mu 
Lien e ined Ethiopians were living 99 He also m 


cont i iption 

lived Ethiopians. From his description, 

of the Ichthyophages, i.e., in the region BEDaoeecivilicstion; me 

to have developed an n; they hy 

Li 0o) pne SERS and the people were generally believed to 4 
well-disciplined.100 ui : 

en at this period knowledge about Ethiopia was more ethnop; 

hical SUNT galla The later geographers based their conclusions on th 

ti earlier writers, Homer and Herodotus, but their knowledge improved greatly fron 

the information which they obtained from other sources. Ethiopia was a source of intera 

the ancient world for three reasons: the mystery of the tide of the Nile, the produt 

the country, and the elephant hunts which took place there. 


The Nile overflows from June to the middle of September and leaves a great quanti) 
soil in Egypt. At this time in Egypt, it is the summer season. The overf lowing of th 
Nile during this hot season made a great impression, especially on visitors to the area." 
For this reason the Greek philosophers and explorers who used to come to Egypt wanti 
to seek the explanation of this phenomenon. They often went to Syene (Assuan) ar 
questioned the people who were travelling to Ethiopia either by the sea or by the lax 
route to that far southward country. From personal experience or the information v 
merchants, they concluded that the Nile sprang from the foot of a great mountain whit 
was covered by snow. During the summer season the sun melted the snow and then th 
Nile overflowed. But because the water was mixed with soil which it left on the shot 
this answer did not satisfy them completely. So they travelled farther in an attempt to fit 
the explanation. Of course, they did not find the source of the Blue Nile, but they learn 
much about Ethiopia, in which the Aksumite empire was also included.!02 
. . As we have already mentioned, Ethiopia traded with Pharaonic Egypt in eat! 
times. This was known to the Ptolemies who replaced the Pharaohs of ay In ord 


97. Homer, The Odyssey, i, pp. 22-23, (Loeb 

98, Homer, The Odyssey, iv. p. t » 
99. Herodotus, IV, 183° PP Re), 
100, Herodotus, III, 17;Strabo XVII, 


789;0. Thomson, Hi ; 4 

101. RE, Vol. XXX, Col. 556 ff: J, Beau, n, History of Ancient Geography, (Cambridge, 1941) 

(Paris, 1955), p. 168; 5 Shay Thee Nougier and M. Mollat, Ure des exploratis 

| Arabs A.D. 640, (London, 1905), Vol f p^ Rovi from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by ! 
ew York, 1959), Vol. I, pp, 583-585, ; EH, Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geogr 
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old commercial relationship, they s explo i 
— j Y sent explorers to Ethiopi 
A nopia, and these 


prought back first-hand information about the country and the people 
ro : people. 


The first Ptolemy, Soter (304-285 B.C.) who had serve: 
T interest in Gee ere a a Oey expedition 
in captain, Philon.103 The expedition was carried out successf i 
a sptain described the whole journey in his book, Aethioplca 4 bat tt e ee 
Jost. Ptolemy gus Vb BC) devoted his time and efforts not only to explo- 
ration, but also to establishing new ports along the coast of northeast Africa, and in this 
connection the first expedition was one led by Ariston.105 From the work which he wrote 
about the Nile, it seems quite clear that Ariston spent most of his time in the Valley of 
the Nile. Unfortunately his work is lost and our knowledge of it is based on a secon- 
dary source, 106 After Ariston most probably followed the expedition of Dalion. He went 
south of Meroé by land to explore the Nile and to study the people who were living on both 
sides of the river. In his exploration he included also the people of the coast of the Red 
Sea, His book, which is lost, became the basic source for Eratosthenes and other later 
cographers.107 This fact indicates that the expeditions sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
included both the coastal and littoral region of northeast Africa. During his time Adulis 
and its adjacent coastal area were known, and the high plateau of Eritrea was an object 
of littoral exploration.108 It is after this exploration that the Greeks succeeded in gaining 
access to and establishing their colony in this region. Ptolemy Euergetes (246-221 B.C.) 
continued the exploration and at the same time the exploitation of this region. He further 
established ports and commercial depots beyond Adulis, and, with the previous known 
areas, he intensified commercial links. Among the explorers of this time, we mention only 
three who composed books which unfortunately are lost; Bion, Aristocreon, and Simonides. 
The latter spent more than five years in Meroé and Bion believed that he spent quite a 
long time in the northern region of present Ethiopia,!09 


d under Nearchus, showed 
to the coast of Africa under 


The third and last thing which contributed to the knowledge of Ethiopia in the 
ancient world was the fact that the country was a source for elephants. For the Pto- 
lemies of Egypt, elephants were of great importance in war. They were considered as 
the tank is in our time. In the beginning elephants were imported from India, but because 
of the long distance they often died during the journey, and in addition were 
Very expensive. Another disadvantage was that they could not be obtained quickly 
enough. So it was decided to send messengers to hunt elephants in Ethiopia and this 
became more frequent from the time of Ptolemy Euergetes. The fact has been confirmed 
by epigraphical and other evidence.!!? According to Diodor, from the time of the second 
Ptolemy, Ethiopia was a country well-known to the Hellenistic world.!!! This is a some- 
What exaggerated claim. It was only the beginning of knowledge about Ethiopia in its 
Teal geographical sense. Because of frequent contact, however, the knowledge of the 
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103, A, c Histoire de l'océan indien, (Paris, 1961), p. 34; G. Ferrand, Les Somalis, (Paris , 1903), 
pp. l. 
104. RE, vol. XXIX, 51. > 
Ux M Rostovtzeff, “Foreign Commerce of Ptolemaic Egypt”: Journal of Economic and Business 
Isfory, 4 (1932), p. 741. ; B i 
04; he ea Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinenzeit, 2 Vols., (Leipzig, 1892), 
- Il, p. 308. 


107, RE. 
me vol. VIII, 2022. 


109, 8 jeu, et.al., Histoire universelle, Vol. I, pp.168-9. 

no SSemihl, Geschichte, vol. I, pp. 81, 664; J. Beaujeu, Histoire, p. 168. 
ir See below, p. 52 ff, 
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accurate than before. But 
ographers Was more "^ Ut Wha 

later Greek avion a = n not enough to eradicate the old beliefs ms i 
information ech apes knowledge without correcting misconceptions of the past i 
country. They 2 the fact that the greater part of the original books which were LI li 
might S EE d mea were not taken into serious consideration, or because Na 
by eye-Wl N 


wanted to attract their readers by including old and familiar ideas. 
e use of the books of Eratosthenes and Agathargh: 

pe gagne ee boundaries of Ethiopia were from the noris È " 

ie pins a Elephantine, where are the boundaries of Egypt and Ethiopia, tl 
an i por E sea-coast,!!2 from the south the land of Cinnammomophorus, i.e, Sama 
bua information is from Egyptian sources. Sestonis or Sewostris of the XII dynasty si 
that he travelled through Ethiopia to the land of Cinnammomophorus and retung 


Red Sea and west from Libya).!!3 Then Strabo divided Ethiopia; 
RSEN cere of Candace, Upper Ethiopia and South Ethiopia.!14 Pit 


Diodor divides Ethiopia into two parts: Ethiopia near Egypt which means fron 
the boundary of Egypt to Meroë, and from there down, west and south Ethiopia, Tii 
latter part contains the region of the two branches of the Nile and that of the Red Sey 
From the south, the boundary of Ethiopia was not known to him.115 


According to Pliny the boundary of Ethiopia in the north was Syene; in the ey, 
the ocean; and in the west, Libya. He did not know the southern boundary. To his know 
ledge, "The conformation of Ethiopia spreads from south-east to south-west with its cent 
line running south", 6 He describes thedistance “from Meroé to Sirbitus 12 days’ sail, fron 
Sirbitus to the Dabelli 12 days’ sail and from the Dabelli to the Ethiopic Ocean 6 day’ 
journey by land. "117 


Since the knowledge of geography greatly improved in the later period, Ptolem 
defines the boundary of Ethiopia in the complete sense of the word-from all sides. “Ethiopia 
which is below Egypt, is terminated as we have indicated on the north, by Libya and Egypt, 
on the west by a part of interior Libya, along the meridian extending from Darnis to th 
southern terminus of Libya which is located in 51" 15 south, and 3” 90 on the south bj 


to the Rhaptum promontory”,118 


These are the boundaries of Ethiopia according to the foremost Greek geographers 

Here the name Ethiopia covers a vast area which includes the Sudan and the Aksumitt 
Kingdon Besides the boundary demarcation, the attempt to discover the source of the 
bis also enimad to a furthering of knowledge about Ethiopia. In this matti 
dr geograp s Diodor, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy were well-informed. Diodor sii 
at the river Nile springs from the foot of a great mountain in a remote part of Ethiopie 


The length of the Nile from its source to i i i i 
tributaries were not unknown to him. aaa sedie 


112. Strabo, XVII, 787. 

113, Strabo, //, 120; XVII 820, 

114, Ibid., XVII, 820,789,827. 

115, Diodor, IH 14, 6. 

116, Pliny, VI, 35, 84. 

117. Pliny, VI, 35, 197. 

118. Geography of Claudius Ptolemy, trans. E.L, Sì 


the line leading from this terminus along the remaining part of the Aethiopia Interi 
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k at the Nile had three tributarie 
‘ny also knew that t ee tributaries; Astapus, A 
ot where the river cuts through the middle of Ethiopia Astaboras, and Asta: 


: it has the 
soba -hin the native language means ‘water issui N > s name of 
which in 5 uing from the shades below’... the 


Astapus: channel is called Astobores, (sic) that is *branch of water comin 


pe and the right-hand channel Astusapes (sic), which means ‘side Pied Sees 
sudes d Nile until its waters are again reconciled."120 Astapus is identified 2 es 
ot Nile; Astaboras with Atbara, and Astasobas with the White Nile. But oe h d 
-— had its main source in western Ethiopia and the Nile is named at that vro i 

i e 
ké three branches unite 


o's knowledge of the Nile is more accurate than that of the aye 
“The ee ais from the Aethiopian boundaries towards the north in Rp el 
the district called ‘Delta’.”"!2! He knew exactly the three branches: Astapus, Astaboras 
d Astasobas;122 and he believed that the Blue Nile sprang from a certain lake which 
an called Psebo (Lake Tana).!23 In this context, the view of Ptolemy differs slightly from 
gtrabo’s. In principle, he accepts that the Nile flows from a lake but according to him the 
name of this lake is Coloé. Apparently this derived from misinformation which he had 
received from merchants who had visited Coloé in northeast Ethiopia to trade. 


was cal 


Cities: These authors also mention some cities of Ethiopia which still exist today, 
Most of these cities were found in Upper Ethiopia, which is today called the Sudan, e.g., 
Pselchis, Napata and Meroé; and inland and near the coast of the Red Sea, Ptolemais, 
Berenice, Arsinoë, etc. But there are also cities in highland Ethiopia, the Aksumite king- 
dom, which are mentioned. Pliny knew three different Berenices across the Red Sea. 
One of these “a second town called Berenice which has the additional name of All-golden, 
and a third called Berenice on the Neck, which is remarkable for its situation, being placed 
on a neck of land projecting a long way out, where the straits at the mouth of the Red 
Sea separate Africa from Arabia by a space of only 744 miles”.124 Adulis was also known 
to him as a very large centre of Ethiopian trade. About this port, he says that it was “foun- 
ded by slaves from Egypt who had run away from their masters”.!25 Strabo does not 
mention Adulis, but he refers to “Berenice of Sabas” which he locates approximately 
at the same site as Adulis.126 In this case it can safely be said that the term “ Berenice 
of Saba” is identical with Adulis.!27 Ptolemy located Adulis in the right place on his map. 
Furthermore, he mentions two other inland cities, Coloé!28 and Aksum. About the latter, 
he says “Axume, where is the king’s palace.”129 He is the first among the geographers 
to mention Aksum as the capital city of Ethiopia. 


The weakest point of the geographers from the second century B.C. to the second er 
tury A.D. is that they only describe the different ethnic groups of this region. The oe 
authors knew these tribes not by direct acquaintance, but either from what they had Le 
from those. people who came to Ethiopia to hunt elephants or from those who gue T 
for commercial purposes. And those who came here for these purposes did not know 
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, Therefore, their kn ty came here frequently by land and sea and » fto 
inedat least a grain of truth. The Greek y, 


[ different tribes of Ethiopia. These were not their true is 
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mentioned many names of dif f life and diet of the group. It i hay tions HES" he coast of the zat ountry was | 

ven according to the way © : - It is very dif, / me pollopithe cons "i ; and they were gov y Was located 
kan s veo thee tribes. The main works on these KENAN apa in chronglgat | east rem facts, A. Paul cnm it the Beja of Dynastic Soin rdi chiefs.135 
Te, are by Eratosthenes (275-194 B.C.) Agatharchides (116 B.C), and Artemidor || 97 ien later whether they be d as eaters of flesh, fish, locusts, or even Des and 
- BC) The works of the first and the last are lost but we have a partial knowles atil € ihe main à primitive pastc ple, dwellers in caves where such ven of grass, 
ragan hy. The work of Agatharchides on geo, d re n such existed, and 


i graphy į 
so have his De Mare Erythraeo. Agatharchides says the Rhiz i 
al bot ied south of Meroé along both sides of the Astaboras (Atbara),130 Poe 


IER tes ‘were neighbours to the Aksumites.!3! Another author, Aelianus (170—235 AT | 


the Greeks described them as using stone tools for their needs. 


Next to them (south) lived the Helophaghi (wood-eaters). As Agatharchides an 
Diodor said, these people ate fruit in summer and in winter the most delicate part of th 
trees. They were accustomed to jumping from one tree to another. Wives were sharg 
communally. | 

Hunters (Kynegi): Their life was not very different from the above. They liv 
near the Helophagi. Strabo says that the country of the hunters was called Endera. Possibly | 
this can be identified as Inderta in Tigre.132 

Dog-Tamers (Kynamogli) : These people lived south of Kynegi. Their livelihood 
was also hunting; therefore, they kept dogs for this purpose. 

Elephant-Eaters (Elephantophagi) : West of Kynegi, this group lived by hunting 
elephants. Ì 

Noseless: (Simi): This group belonged to the family of Kynegi and they lived | 
next to the Kynegi but farther south. 


Ostrich-Eaters (Struthophagi): Also from the family of Kynegi, they differed 
only because they lived by hunting the ostrich, 


ry Locust-Eaters (Acridophagi): These are the last tribe which lived far south in the | 
interior of the country. They were a very weak race and their life span was short. | 


Along the coast lived other tribes, for example, the Ichthyophagi (fish-eater) 
the Kreophagi (flesh-eaters), the Chelenophagi (tortoise-eaters), the Agriophagi (gras 
eaters). The fish-eaters (Ichthyophagi) belonged to the class of Troglodytes. Herodotus! 
mentioned fish-eaters in his book and located them between Elephantine (Assuan) ant 
the Red Sea. In fact he mentioned them in connection with the design of Cambyses Y 
undertake an expedition against the Macrobii Ethiopians. Prior to the realization of thi 
plan he sent Ichthyophagi to spy out the country. According to Diodor of Siculus (© 


| y Diodor, Ill, 15; trans. A. Paul, A History of the Beja Tribes of the Sudan, (London, 1954), 


f gr 
in shelters d as the best of contemporary accounts.’’136 E; 
can © Gre acteristics of the above-mentioned tribes, the Gd WM iod End the 
Y the life of the Ethiopians. new nothing 
0 
lly speaking, the Greeks depict the inhabitants Fees: n 
eredi compatible with the description of the rele Meet e Lors 

` ore for the amusement of their readers than for their enlightenment rud 

d, the’ mention the cities in which commerce flourished and, on the other ule 
hant» abitants as primitive. Although the later writers were in a position to aea 
abot es before, without any comment or modification. Of course, we are not denyin; 
the fact that at that time there were primitive tribes; what we are saying is that they should 
also have mentioned the people who had reached a higher stage of development. 


If we summarize what has been said: in the very beginning this country which 
ale thiopia today was only a part of the area known by the same name to the classical 
iters. These authors divided Ethiopia into two parts and this distinction was important 


wi 
pecause later the northern part was to become known as Nubia and the name Ethio- 


gia vas retained only for the region of the Aksumite Empire. 


Political Relations 

Alexander the Great was the first Greek king to conquer and subdue different count- 
ries of the east and expand his dominion as far as India. Greek culture thus began to penetrate 
into the east. From this time, the Hellenistic era began. If we follow the expedition 
of Alexander the Great from the African continent, we find that he conquered only 
Egypt and then passed on to Asia. Why he did not continue his expedition further south 
into Africa is a question still unanswered. Different theories can be advanced to account 
for this. 


Alexander's expedition was not prompted by economic motives unlike most of the 
wars of the time, but rather because he wanted to demonstrate his military ability by con- 
quering great kings. It may be that in Africa, except for Egypt, there was no great kingdom 
which was well-known to him, so he continued on his voyage to Asia,137 Or perhaps it 
vas because he knew the fate of Cambyses who had lost the majority of his soldiers in the 
desert and did not want to subject his army to the same fate. However, some writers men- 
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jans came to congratu herevent provided a basis on which to write an extensive um 4 
‘Asia.3°Either this or anothe hich was more romantic than factual. John op, 


H i ture W È A Of Ni: 
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a Christian writer who lived in the Sth Alexa 


WS in his world history. He said that at that time there wag and 
«icem ii Baga came to Ethiopia and was conquered by her lat 
of Ethio - 


love 
, in Ethiopia concerning Alexander the Great!4! wri 

"hl nd ute My. The Alexander romances in Ethiopia are of two f 
us Mir diri were at least founded on some basis, on à considerable stratum of histori 
per Eb obscured by layers of fiction. They might be termed "historical romance 
The later writings contained very few historical facts and even these are lost in a my 
of stories woven out of pure fantasy. Alexander the Great occupies an esteemed pogij 
not only in Ethiopian literature but also in ecclesiastical life. In the Ethiopian church 
is considered a saint. One of the books of his life describes him as a saint and act 
begins by saying: “In the name of God... we begin to write this book of the exploits 
Alexander the King, the beloved of God; may his prayers and blessings be with jj 
that loves him. Amen”.142 His feast is observed on the 20th ñ% (28 June), and his death, 
considered as the beginning of a new era, the era. of Alexander which is still used as, 
alternative reckoning by some Ethiopians. 


. Foreign relations in the real sense were established during the time of his successa, 
After his death, his empire was divided into three parts. Egypt came under the nj 
of the Ptolemies who paid special attention to Ethiopia. They were not on good tem 
with the other two successors of Alexander. They needed elephants to defend themselig 
and to expand their territory. It has already been mentioned that elephants in those day. 
were in the field of war what the tank is today. Elephants, imported into Egypt for thi 
purpose, played a decisive role in Ptolemy’s wars of expansion. The import of Ethiopia 
elephants was also of economic significance. 


Elephant hunting was both well-organized and well-developed during the reg’ 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His primary policy was to regain the whole territory whit 
was once under Egyptian rule and to establish friendly relations with the rest of northew 
Africa. In both cases he was successful. He subdued Nubia and began to develop com 
mercial relations south of Nubia, mainly in the coastal area. For better contact with thi 
region, he cleared the canal which had been filled with sand, built a road from Berenit 
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facilita ^. garrisons along the coast of the Red Sea and in the desert betw Africa, he 
pstabli tos: The transport ships visited the African coast to exchange co da Berenice 
and pitants. This process was constant and peaceful,143 © commodities with 
its inha 4 ^" " 

7 rade between Egypt and northeast Africa reached 


its highest 


-ne of Ptolemy Euergetes (246-221 B.C.), From Papyrit44 we learn tha 


{he tim (a hunter) in his letter tells of the situation of elephant-hunters 
perenice bably in the region of Adulis. He describes how the hunters there fi 
most Ms difficult situation. They had finished their term of service and oie bie 
jacements, had run short of provisions because the elephant transport lip ha 
for SEP: cked. He later indicates that the problem had been solved: that a transp Lf 
ay from Heroónpolis and that the men who. would replace the pet ide 
gs were ready for departure.!45As Agatharchides indicates,the Ptolemies had concluded i 
poem with the local people to supply their representative with live elephants MéThese 
ine elephants were transported by ship to Berenice and from -there by land to Coptos 
there was à special garrison’ whose main task’ was to control the customs duty o 
— which were transported by caravan. The officer of this comp dA 


à 5 - : : any had the privi 
dea responding directly with the king himself. The main depot for the destino ta 


Thebes. !47 


Ofcourse, elephants did not constitute the only import from the south. Other commo- 
dies included. “one hundred and thirty Aethiopian sheep; three hundred Arabian, twenty 
Fuboean, also ‘twenty-six Indian oxen entirely white, eight Aethiopian [oxen], onel arge 
she-bear, fourteen leopards, sixteen panthers, four bynxes, three panther cubs, one giraffe; 
one Ethiopian rhinoceros.” 148 Callixenius of Rhodes describes the parade that took place 
in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus: “Then were brought in cages, 
parrots, peacocks, guinea fowl, birds from the Phasis and from Ethiopia in great quantit- 
ies’ 49 Aneye-witness account reveals that the Ethiopians themselves, with Greek hunters, 
used to bring the products of their country to Alexandria: “next to these were negro 
(Ethiopians) tributebearers, some of whom brought six hundred tusks, others 2,000 
ebony logs, others sixty mixing bowls fuil of gold and silver, coins and gold dust”,!50 


Point during 
t à native of 
in the south, 


Further evidence of elephant hunting was found in an inscription on Ptolemy’s 
throne which was erected at Adulis. This is known as the Monumentum Adulitanum among 
scholars. The inscription begins: “ Ptolemy son of king Ptolemy and Queen Arsinoë, twin 
godi”; later, it is stated of his kingdom that his dominion expanded in Africa and Asia, and 
that he “made an expedition into Asia with forces of infantry and cavalry, and a 
feet of elephants from the Troglodytes and Ethiopia, animals which his father and him- 
lf were the first to capture by hunting in those countries, and which they took down to 
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is located south of the Troglodytae which would seem to refer to the Aks 
exclusively. 

6 ign of Ptolemy Philopator (221-204 B.C.), commerce exp; 
ther remap a nae of Africa. Strabo mentions the captains under 1 whose st 
ship this expedition was sent and the new ports founded by them. A certain Lichas - N 
tegos and Pythangelos had been sent to hunt the elephants in the south. But the, Wit 
proceeded further south and founded other commercial centres along the coast ax fa | 
the Horn of Africa, the better to exploit the products of this region, particularly è 
and aromatic herbs.!52 This information is testified to by evidence from papyri. These a 
also refer to another captain, Charimortos, of equal importance with the other Fa] 
captains,!53 Lichas, Strategos and Pythangelos. In later times, it seemed that comme. 
was of more importance than elephant hunting. In the inscription of Euergetes II (ug 
116 B.C.) dated 130 B.C., the reference is to commodites of northeast Africa only bi 
he increased the number of the garrison from Berenice to Coptos for reasons d 
security.!54 

The commercial activities of the Ptolemies were so far limited to the basin of ty 
Red Sea, northeast Africa on the west side, and Arabia on the east; they did not extey 


fy, 


as far as India. Indian trade was being conducted through the Persian Gulf. But during, 
things began to change. Hippalus, a Gra) 


| the reign of Ptolemy Soter II (116-80 B.C.), 
ariner, having observed the regularity of the monsoons, was the first to take advanta 
them and venture to steer a direct course from the promontory of Syagrus (Cape Faral)s 


Schoff goes as far as to say, "Hippalus deserves as much honour in Roman annals as doy 
Columbus in modern history."!56 Nevertheless, this event did not affect trad 
with Ethiopia. Ptolemy Soter II continued his relations with Ethiopia and the importan; 
of Adulis doubled from that time. In addition to its previous role, it became the dep 
of goods from the Far East. This is why Cleopatra later decided to send her son Caesarin 
to India via Ethiopia. On the way Caesarion was captured and slain by Octavian.!57 


Among the countries of northeast Africa, the area of present-day Ethiopia hi 
a special position in relations with the Hellenistic world. Here, contact was not limiti 
to trade; Greek culture also developed. It is most likely that the Greek communi 
in Ethiopia during the Ptolemaic times was quite large and exercised considerable influent 
within the country. It was at that time that the Greek culture became more wid 
spread and, as a result Greek became a literary language of Ethiopia. Inscriptions wet 
produced in Greek, and on the Aksumite coins the legends were engraved in Greek. li 
addition, Greek gods were known to the Ethiopians and hence the worship of Zeus 


Poseidon, Ares and others was practised. In the field of art and architecture, however, V 


hey 4.) 


Arabia to the coast of India. This enterprise has been praised by modern writers ani | 
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gihiopia Fa was sent to subdue Ethiopia and Arabia. The causa Pen on 29 B.C. an 
amed [07 ih trade. Commerce had flourished during the Ptolemies’ time ee 
connecte ere well-known even in Rome, where the reign of Augustus marked the be d 
products of luxury and good living. The old Roman simplicity declined, or zie Xu 
fant to the lower class. Now there was a distinct difference between the upper er 
init s. To provide for the opulence that the new way of life demanded "fran 
Jower Oriental products were absolutely necessary. Of these products, the Ethi pms 
found first place. But Roman relations with any one country could not be limited 
ones b alone. Every country which had any connection with Rome found 


to cn: her and recognized her supremacy. It was i issi 
"linatcd to he | y. lt was not possible or per 

ine y to be independent and have friendly relations with Rome, This M 
ho followed by Roman Emperors of the first century. Concerning Ethiopia and Arabia 
policy me was not only political but also economic. As stated above, these 


e interest of Ro i 
quo countries exported their products to the Mediterranean world, a matter of prime impor- 


une. The subordination of these countries was an immediate necessity for the prosperity 
of Rome. Therefore, a Roman legion was sent to Ethiopia. It was an infantry unit which 
vas destined for service further to the south. The Roman legion was a good fighting unit 
on land, but poor at sea. 


This army set out for Ethiopia, but it had first to conquer the countries which 
in its path between Egypt and the Aksumite Empire. En route, it came to Napata, 


i the great kingdom under Egyptian influence. 


the seat of 

The commander of the Roman legion, Aelius Gallus, invaded Napata first with 
tis infantry and horsemen. The inhabitants of the city could not resist long, because 
the Roman army was well-equipped and it was also more experienced than the Napat- 
insin military affairs. So the latter left the city and fled to the mountains. Besides 
Napata, the Romans occupied many other cities. In the city of Philae the Romans 
erected a stele with Egyptian, Latin, and Greek inscriptions to commemorate their 
victory over the Napatians. In the meantime, the Napatians sent ambassadors to Philae 
to conclude peace with the Romans. Both sides wished to secure peace, The Romans 
proposed that the Napatians recognize Augustus as their supreme sovereign and pay 
tribute to Rome. On the other hand, the Napatians would be free to conduct their internal 
ifhirs without interference and, except for a small detachment to protect the tax collectors, 
the Roman legion would evacuate Napatian territory. On these terms the Romans with- 
irw from the country, However, this agreement was a kind of modus vivendi. It did not 
lily satisfy either party .Each was watching for a good opportunity to break it and achieve 
Ùir main purpose by military means. 


. The Romans had ,moreover, to fight in Arabia; so they did not want to expand 
eit forces in Ethiopia. The Napatians on the other hand, were obliged to accept these 
bud because they were not well-prepared for war. The agreement lasted until they 

I their forces. About four years later they thought that they were In à 
Mstion to defeat their enemy and they proclaimed war against the Romans. They 
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Strabo was a person hole force could not have been 10,0005 rowever, the number, | 
troops involved. Even the w iderable. The Napatians were unable to resist the pe li 


i Napata was conne to negotiate.with the Roma “Man, 
army destined for Nap? Ichis they began to negotiate v ans. This t 
and were forced to M tm Before starting negotiations they wanted to am 
the Romans Were Mus tian rebellion. The Napatians retorted that they Were a 
the reason for the Tan and were therefore obliged to rebel. They did riot cond 
harmed by the tax co Empire, but as revenge against the tax coy. e 


Y i inst the Roman : 1 lector, 
Of bal His dai bist because the destruction of Augustus’ statue had noth | 
cou à 


a ion did not satisfy the Romans, ahd they de 
to do with tax collectors. de a BN ves ior vind d Ho 
the restoration of the Vg trop after three days and the fighting was renew, sim 
Therefore, a sk uf the Romans soon obliged the Napatians to retreat: TE í 
iE wipes of their forces and the rest withdrew to the city of Primis which y 
rise ii the desert. Petronius had no difficulty in occupying this city and then he ‘Cont; | 

ued his march to Napata where the seat of Queen Candace was located. Strabo describe 
E queen as a “brave woman with one eye”. For the second time Petronius propax; | 
a truce on condition that the Napatians release the prisoners and restore the statue PE 
Augustus. When he received a negative reply, he attacked and occupied the city, The! 
houses of this city were burnt and destroyed and the inhabitants were enslaved, Afis 
that he returned to Primis where he fortified the city and posted a garrison of fg: 
hundred, with a food supply sufficient for four years. Then he returned to Alexandra | 
From there he sent 1,000 slaves to Rome for Augustus. Two years later Queen Candag | 
attacked Primis. The garrison which was there asked for help from Alexandria 
Petronius hastened to Primis and the Napatian attack failed. Now the -Napatiay 
nt ambassadors to Samos, where Augustus was staying, to negotiate directly with him » 
The Napatians succeeded in freeing themselves from the tax, but the garrison was | 
not removed and remained there for another three centuries without any disturbance, |i! 


The Romans did not want to or could not invade the region which lay, to the south 
beyond Meroè. This was because they had not established their authority in the occupied 
territory of the kingdom of Napata, and with the end of the Augustan period, Roman 
expansion was halted. The Romans now wanted to consolidate what they already occupied ` 


In this way, the Aksumite kingdom was delivered from the Roman occupation which 
had been the Romans’ first aim. i / "i5 m | 


. . However, the Roman hope of retaining this area as 
die entirely. The well-known Roman Writer, Seneca, gives us some indication ‘of tht. 
policy of Nero concerning Ethiopia. During the reign of Nero. (54-68 A.D.) an ex | 


pedition was sent to Ethiopia to discover the source of the Nile and this mission Wii | 


part of her empire did noi 
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suppli? a, Later when calo yo tnt ala "io vas his adviser, mi EE 
by Sette main purpose Of this expotinon to Ethiopia, although he restricted himself 
new the at the expedition was sent to explore the source of the Nile: y 
say! eir own lips the story BU thee 
| I myself heard irom aoe ae oe d eo ra by the. two non-commissioned 
s sent to investigate | Stai © >y Our good emperor Nero 
aos h devoted to virtue in every form, but especially solicitous for the ina >è 
monare The King of Ethiopia had supplied them with assistance « © Interests 
of truth. 10 ion to the neighbouring Kings. 4 “e "ance and furnished 
f introduction to Let E “ings, and so they had penetrate 
Jetters san of Africa and accomplished a long journey. “We came ; trated 
into ga own words, "to huge marshes, the limit of which even the pina. 
E Know, and no one di pento T ; SO completely was the river entang- 
Jed with vegetable EON so > on di as waters by foot, or even by boat, 
since the muddy overgrown marsh would bear only a small boat containing one 


mon. There", my informant went on, "we saw with our eyes two rocks, from 
Which an immense quantity of water issued", Now whether that is the real source 
or only an addition to the river, whether it rises there or merely returns to the 
surface after its previous course underground; don't you think that, whatever it is, 
that the water comes up from a great lake in the earth?159 


About the same expedition, Pliny says: , But all this discrepancy has recently 
n ended, inasmuch as the expedition sent by Nero to explore the country have reported 
hi the distance from Syene to Meroé is 945 miles’’.160 The scientific character which has 


ing to this expedition by both authors does not seem to have been Nero’s real 


been given 
intention. 
This emperor was more inclined towards luxury and glory than wisdom, He 
knew that the region of Ethiopia was an Important source of supply of the products needed 
to maintain his luxurious style of living. Therefore, the envoys could not merely have been 
entrusted with a mission similar to that of Cambyses’ embassy, i.e., to spy on the country 
and later to send military forces to conquer it. So, after he had received enough in- 
formation, he began to prepare for war. This plan was revealed perhaps unintention- 
ally by Pliny and Dio Cassio. The former says, ... “Nero, when among the rest of his wars 
he wasactually contemplating an attack on Ethiopia, reported that there was nothing but 
desert”,'61 and the latter, “Nero, though angry with him did not sail against him (the Par- 
thian king) nor yet against the Ethiopians or the Caspian Gate".!62 According to Pliny 
the emperor gave up his original plan to attack Ethiopia after he had received reports on 
the country. However, Dio Cassio indicates that Nero still maintained the idea 
of undertaking an expedition against the Ethiopians. In the light of other relevant sources, 
the latter seems to be rather more correct. As J osephus states, Nero had already dispatched 
an army to Ptolemais, “Meanwhile Titus, after a swifter passage from Achaia to Alexan- 
dria than is usual in the winter season, had taken command of the forces which he had 
been sent to fetch and by a forced march, soon reached Ptolemaîs”,!53 He joined with his 


father Vespasian who was already there with his army. The plan was to be abandoned only 


oe 
19. J, Clarke, Physical Science in the Time of Nero, being a translation of the Questiones Naturales of 
(London, 1910), pp, 235-236, 
i ing? gi 33 MM. ed. H. Rackham, (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1947), p. 475. 
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CHAPTER Il 
the war was intended to be directed 


THE EMERGENCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE AKSUMITE CIVILIZATION 


I pre-Aksumite Culture 


The history of ancient peoples is hidden in the remote ages. The historian fol- 
heir traces with a hope of finding their origin. But the farther back he goes, the 
be ; s" path becomes. Ethiopia as an ancient country is no exception, 
jarke 


We speak of the Aksumite Empire because Aksum, as capital of the state, was the 
cultural, economic and commercial centre of the Empire, like Rome in the Roman Empire. 


| As sources for the history of the Aksumite Empire, we find inscriptions in three 
i languages: Sabacan, Greek. and Ge ez. The Sabaean language was once the spoken lan- 

age of the Empire. In various places in northern Ethiopia we find South Arabian inscrip- 

| tions written from right to left and from left to right in alternate lines, which is called 

f | Boustrophedon. About fivekms. cast of Aksum on the hill which is known as Abba Penteléwon 
| f today, there is a Sabaean inscription in a fragmentary condition. Here can still be read, 
| however, “they occupied the eastern DMT.”! Who these people were who occupied 
DMT and for what reason we are not yet in a position to know. What we can assume is 
that the occupation of a certain place demands an organized people who have a leader. 
The inscription was also a dedication to God for the victory by a certain war leader, if 
not a king. That is also evidence of political organization in Ethiopia. In connection with 
DMT, we have more details from the inscription of Enda Cerqos, not far from Melazo, 

It speaks of the eastern and western parts of this region and of its inhabitants, both 
red and black.? Another inscription from the same region deals with the constitutional 
status of DMT. It had its own Mukarrib and the names of two kings are mentioned: 

» “LMN mikn sr’n, of the tribeof yg'd mkrb of D‘MT and of SB’, son of RBH mikn, have 
restored and renewed the oratory of the idols of his house, when..." The same king 
is mentioned in the inscription found at Matara, “...and DT-B'DN and by SMH‘LY 

and by LMN their lords."4 


| In Yeha the German expedition found some fragments of Sabaean inscriptions on 
_ Which can still be read some tribal names and gods.5 In the same place, in 1955, an altar 
{ Was found with Sabaean inscriptions. The following is a translation of the rendering 
Proposed by A. Caquot and A.J. Drewes: “...H MLKN (of the family of) SR‘N, of 


the tribe of YG'D, mkrb of D'MT and SB’, descendant of the tribe W*RN of (the region 


| 
Sani IV, p. 1. 
v Radon d'Enda Cerqos": AE 4 (1961), p. 62 
20 itik des Kaisers 3, ' "MU s d'Enda Cergos": (1961), p. 62. — 
poe, poli oe Piva jie 25 (1923), pp. 40-45; L.P. Kirwan, “Ro? ton dEnda Cergos": p. £2 rr d'Enda Cergos”: AE 6 (1965), p.221; See also Idem, "Inscrip- 


under graphical Journa “ x "Milne! 4 
er the Roman Rule, (London, 1924) pp. 21:23: SD, PP: 16-17; 5G ori voli épigraphiques sur les découvertes de Matarà"': AE 6 (1965), p. 90. 
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*LMQHY, lord of QD [.]R, whe 


: 9 > E N the 
of) RYDN. dedicated [s nhan of DMT, € in Er and in the We ape 
[..and when?) they nselves and their allies (?) and their his i +] and their house, t 
they consecrated E ation of DMT is not clear from this inscription, A pareng ay 
their fields...”.6 The loc and houses with. farms. In other words, the inhabitant Yl 
inhabitants had E deni permanently under the rule of their sovereign, p 
people who had settle od of South Arabia, Almougah, and had allies to face the ot 
shipped the principal P war against them. tn 


who eventually declare 


In 1956 in the excavations at the site of Melazo, a number of Sabaean jy 
n 


i d, which speak about LHY of the fami] Script, 
in pagina. SI ro Here also was found the ruin of al 
Serata e ame deity, Almougah. The inscriptions have been dated by A. I. Dien 
dedicated to t sea in Grip I which means that they were documents left by the i kl 
who diia tn Arabia to Ethiopia. The date of these inscriptions, according to ae 
rd pudimos belongs to a period a little earlier than 450 B.C. 8 i 


fe. d askase is also. very interesting. In it, reference is made t 

ee Si. E These inscriptions from Aksum, Yeha, Enda Cow 
Hed Matara and Kaskase are similar in content. In most of these inscriptions p 
find DMT and WRN. From this, it is possible to conclude that they are speaking ato 
the same tribes and places. From palaeography and the content, we can conclude m 
even if they were not written during the reign of the same king, they were Writ 
in the time of the same dynasty. Therefore, the region from Aksum to Kaskase can 
assumed to have been under a certain king. With the help of palaeography, We can das 
these inscriptions. According to the experts, the. Boustrophedon way of writing belong 
to the end of the sixth century B.C. 


The stele of Kaskasse. 


i Photo: Sergew 
Concerning the chronology of Sabaean inscriptions in Ethiopia, some Scholas 


supposed that the earliest had been written in the seventh century B.C., but today accor 
ing to palaeographical evidence. the earliest date of. these inscriptions, especially that j^ 
Yeha, is from the fifth century B.C. 10 


Besides this, we find ruins of palaces, temples, gravestones, thrones and mom. 
lithic monuments like the stelae of Aksum, The longest stelae in the world, 33 metres in 
height, was found here. When and why this kind of monument was erected is not yi 
known. On the stelae, except for some decorative forms, there is nó trace of any inscrip 
tion. Therefore, we cannot date them. There are different opinions about these stelae d' 
Aksum. Some think that they represent a further development of the Menhir, others b 
lieve them to be a kind of monument of Asiatic origin. 11 As to the purpose of these stele, 
opinions also differ. Some believe that they had religious significance, i.e., that they wet 
erected for the sun-god. Others say they were the graves of the kings. According to archaeo 
logical evidence, the latter opinion seems most probable, 12 Thereis no unanimity of opini 
either about the art or forms of the architecture. Some of those who have examined th, 


6. A. Caquot et A.J, Drewes, “Les monuments recueillis à Maqallé": AE 1 (1955), p. 32. 


7. A.J. Drewes, "Les inscriptio de Melazo”: 
8. Ibid, p. 84. ptions de Melazo": AE 3 (1959), p, 90 ff 


9, DAE, vol. IV, p. 62. 
10, J, Pirenne, "La Grèce et Saba, une nouvelle base 


5 la chronologie sud-arabe"; ‘Mémoit 
présentés par divers savants à l'Académie oie i 
Tome XV, 1955, p. 141. licia 


tions et Belles-Lettres. de: l'Institut ‘de Frat 
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ue Fenech, Aeltere Denkmäler Nordabessiniens ; DAE, vol. Il, p. 30, 
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— think that they were the product of this art: 13 Others relate them to the 
n m pt -— believe that they were of Indian inspiration. !4 We do not find this 
obelis jan tem les abia. 15 Any existing ones are very small. The examples at Aksum 
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the Egyptian obelisks have inscriptions written mostly from bottom 


getails. FOr none of the 


eo i X 
that d Me know that, at least from the fifth century B.C., the Sabaean 
to an alphabe 4 


„hou i e in this country. Of course, the absence of inscriptions on stelae cannot 
j "nhà as 1n Mri! principle in Ethiopia, for we have inscriptions on the stelae of Matara. 
a sage 

en à 
be ta 


ve no evidence 


lieve 


about the date of these stelae. The Greek writers who visi- 


"T not give any information on this point. Even Cosmas, who visited Aksum 
| ied Akum e details about the imperial palace, did not mention anything about them. 


‘mated that they were produced before the time of Christ. 16 It is 
can be roughly er duse stelae were concentrated in the city of Aksum. We find three 
| interesting tO Midi were well-made and decorated, those which were half-completed and 

pes: those W ere not hewn at all, but were simply megaliths. The best examples have 
those which "f llen down in many places. There is a group of five stelae, the largest one 
crumbled and nf two smaller ones on either side. From here moving eastward, we find 
in the er stelae. According to the Book of Aksum there were altogether 58 
| many 17 

in Aksum. 
| gm hnique of construction is very interesting. They were erected at the foot of 
The fs ^om out and made level. Then the ground was built up to make it firm. 

a hill "A inti: one at a distance of about four metres, the other just around the 

There are Ml m ofa great flat cut stone. 18 The plan worked in the case of the small 

selen 4 iant stele, although properly supported, was too heavy to remain standing 

Li a Ethiopian tradition, however, attributes the fall to the destructive work 

he a Gudit in the tenth century of our era. In erecting the stelae, most probably 
i 5 Ethiopians employed the Egyptian method for raising obelisks. If this is so, it implies 

a certain link with Egyptian art and techniques. The Ethiopian tradition which is fond of 

atributing thé masterpieces of the country to foreigners refuses to do so in the case of 

the stelae. They are believed to be the work of Ethiopians who used a special implement 

called Me 1994. A 

Generally speaking, although we lack adequate information about the aim, date 
and techniques involved in building the stelae, they have great significance for Aksumite 
history. In a way they are the symbol of the Aksumite civilization, And, in particular, 

| the style of these stelae exercised a deep and enduring influence on the development 
| of Ethiopian architecture. 


279-280; U. Monneret de Villard states, “I monoliti di Aksum portano ancora le traccie 
loro lavorazione e del modo di estrazione, Se ne pud trarre Ja conclusione che furono cavati con 
À lo stesso metodo degli obelischi egiziani”. Aksum ricerche di topografia generale, (Roma, 1938), p. 39. 
245 Schoff, ys Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 64-65. 
exer, Aeltere Denkmäler, p. 30. í 
E Q- Krencker places Mrs of the erection of the stelae at the climax of power, Ist-4th century 
+“ Aeltere Denkmäler p. 30. 1 ef ^ 
Liber Axumae, ed. Conti Rossini i | 1954), p. 3 (text). 
eif . ini, CSCO, Scriptores Aethiopici, Tome 24, (Paris, | e» 
.. Tothe east of Adua, there is a place called Hinzat, where a good number of stelae can wun. 
n) Fording to local tradition the Aksumite stelae were made there and transported o 
Leclant, "Les fouilles à Axoum en 1955-56": AE 3 (1959), p. df.” = {© 


| 13. B. Playne, “Suggestions on the Origin of the «False Doors» of the Axumite Stelae": AE 6 ang,” 4 
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2. Proto-Aksumite AN development of Aksumite culture Was the: 
The second importan f the Greek language in Ethiopia. A new outlook acit, 


i d widespread use o ich modified the previous ideas and ways of n Cn. 
without effacing m When the Greek language was used by the people their ide ti, 
pia is quite remarka in character or essence. The same happened when Sabasa Ù 
remained unchanged i is best illustrated when we read the text of the inscrip 
Ge'ez was used- i has been lost long ago, but we find a copy of it in 1h, Mia 
of Adulis. The origin raphy, written by Cosmas Indicopleustes (Sailor of the In "i 
called the Christian Toe to Ethiopia about 525 A.D. ien 


Sea) who came as a visi 
f thiopia, Caleb, ordered the governor H, N 
At that time ipae he ier Then the governor, whose na iti 
to copy the A aa dran Greek named Menas, a merchant by profession, to agu 
Anta uan Pa apo: Cosmas, who was thereat that moment, was called on to au, 
pi Bas aJ 
in the copying. È 5 op eae 
| the copy then was dispatched t. ; but it has not 
fo ee ag Kab a of the city. The only copy we have is FR 
ik by Cosmas.!9 It is unfortunate that Cosmas,20 because of an eye disease, vua 
SE position to decipher the first fewlines at the beginning wherethe name of the kin 
and his title are mentioned. The author of this inscription, therefore, remains anonymous; 
The content of this inscription as translated by Budge is as follows: 


“... and having commanded the peoples who lived near to me to keep the peace, 
I waged war fiercely and overthrew the following peoples. I fought the Gaze People, 
then the Agame and the Sigyn, and when I had vanquished them I set apat 
the one half of their possessions and of their inhabitants as my share. Having 
crossed the Nile, I overthrew Ava and the Zigarine, and Agave, and Tiam 
and the Athagaus, and the Kala, and the Semine, a people who live on th 
other side of the Nile, among inhospitable mountains that are covered deeply in 
snow, having frozen snowdrifts everywhere, and deep snow in which men sink up 
to their knees. Then I overthrew the Lasine, and the Zea, and the Gayala, 
who live in a range of mountains, from the sides of which springs of hot water gush 
forth and pour down the sides of the mountains. Then I overthrew Atalmo, and 
the Bega, and all the people who camp round about them. And having over- 
thrown the Taggaitai, who occupy the country as far as the frontier to Egyptl 
turned away from my own territories and marched to Egypt. Then I fought with 
the Annine and the Matine, who live on precipitous mountains, and the peopk 
of Sasu, who had fled to a very high and impassable mountain. I camped round 

about them and made them prisoners, and I took what I wished for of their young 

men and young women, and their youths and maidens, and all their possessions 

I overthrew the peoples of Rausoi, who live in districts in the interior with the 

Barbarians who traffick in incense on vast waterless plains, and the people of 
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Cosmas retained one copy for himself and the other was given to the 
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» all these pe 
fouE ce protected by mighty m I permitted them all to keep tha adt 
who wer bles, Now the greater num ese people submitted to me volunt ilv 
as (DT te. I sent an force and soldiers against the A ssn 
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trabitae and the 
and when I had over- 
their country, and to 
War from Leuke Kome to 
uered by me, the first and 
€ which (I have found) 
JE ty all the peoples who adjoin my land in the Bast cede subject 
tomy Pri in the West as far as the lands of Ethiopia and the Sestak: € 
j| Inns, a : PRY marched and fought, and some against whom I sent troo N 
d ist wo ^ tablished peace in all the world which has been conquered by sii 
And B to Adulis to offer up sacrifices to Zeus and Ares, and "leer d. 
B rte sea-faring folk. And having collected and gathered together my troops 
Peh blished this throne on this spot and offer it to Ares as a pledge in the twenty- 


seventh year of my soyereignty’’.22 


and P itae, who live on 
Kinsidokoln ir Links; I commanded them to pay tribute for 
a 


thro ut their business by sea and land in peace. I made 
O! 


5 king had expanded his dominion on both sides of the Red Sea. Most of 
(aed Pe toned in this inscription are difficult to identify today, He 
ames W o things which help us: the description of the lands and their position, We can 
REN some of these lands. The first people who were defeated by him lived around 
[eh he conquered those who lived in the north. Next he conquered the people 
Aksum. uth and east as far as the land of incense. Finally, he went by sea to the 
puis of the Red Sea where he occupied some parts of northern Arabia. 


In the inscription the Gazé are first mentioned. About these people an old commen- 
says: “Gazé are the Aksumites and until this day they call themselves Agazian,"23 
entat was writing from an historical point of view, for these people, who came 
fom South Arabia, settled in this region. But the question is whether Aksum was included 
atheoriginal kingdom of this king and, if not, where then was his capital city? How big 
ws his kingdom? Of course, the king himself must have been of Semitic origin, on one 
idat least. In this case, we can conclude that all those people of South Arabian origin 
yee not united politically and some of them, like the Gazé, were independent of the 
hers, Agamé is in Tigré province about 125 kms. east of Aksum; it is still called by the 
anename, and its capital is Adigrat. Sigye also must be in this area between Agamé 
ind Adua, but some locate it to the west of Lake Tana.24 Awa can be identified as Eua 
which is near Yeha, or with Adua itself. “The position of Aua is fixed by the itinerary 
#Nonnosus, the envoy of Justinian to the king of Axum in 531, only eleven or twelve 
vu after the time Cosmas visited those shores. In this itinerary Aué is a district situated 
laway between Adule and Axum. The name still exists in that of the city of Adoua 
Wora - city of Qua) the present capital of Tigré."25 Zygabine and Angabe, according 
lik ommentator in the book of Cosmas, were tribes which were living around Adulis. 
Tiana, according to the commentator, were the people who were living in what is today 
bella and their neighbours who lived on the other side of the Nile. Littmann 
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zu o with 4 village called È pis e the Enderta district: of Tigré.26 Th 

(ifs iso people who JA rai h pos d T k sum. If We assume the Nile han e Atha: 
d als Seminé 15 the Simen mc untains, south of Aksum on the othe T to refer 
ih, Tee g Seminé, Cosmas comments. AS for the Seménai, where fa -— of the 
i! Concerning it is to that country the King of the Axómites pettini i € says there 
Dor" and v lo be banished."? After this he enumerates the bedhile soit RD whom 
jf gto these Were the Lasine, the Zaà and Gabala. The M subdued 
de nort i to identify the place; it was a range of mountains on the s| ki Yat 
qnt f hot water. In the region of Mensa’ and Habab in northern Ethiopia het 


i ini, the Lasine we bablv a Sem; x 
o Conti Rossini th i 1 ere pro ably a Semitic tribe A 
coord ef the La asin, or La’ dsinah tribe of Tihama inthe Token theta bis 
bly of Semitic origin.25 Among these names we can only fr the 
a e 


thi 
roba i 4 
also be identified with the town of Galab in Mensa Beté Abreha.29 


Gat la es name may 
Tanganitae lived on the frontier of Egypt. The tribe of Beia is <j 
e boundary of Ethiopia and the Sudan. After that he proceeds nae vo 
p hom he conquered È the and = south. 

ple ing to Conti Rossini y ust, were most probably the inhabi 
li en 30 East of the Rhausi were the Sesea who Ho oe gn 
utm n resumably a Somali tribe who obeyed the king who instructed them to guard 
M "These instructions had much to do with the control of duty payable on goods 

Es After he had conquered several tribes in the west, north and south of his 
v aS ninion, he crossed with his ships to the other side of the Red Sea and there 
V) two main tribes, the Arabitac and the Kinaido colpitae. He said that the land 
su Leuke Kome to that of the Sabaeans was under his power. As stated here, Ptolemy 
fom tes in his map the land of the Arabitae. He is the only classical geoprapher who 
indica them. Their land was what is known today as Hiüz and Asir in the lowland of 


m aa wich extended to Yanbi in the north and to Wadis Bay in the South, 


Whether Saba was included in his conquest is not mentioned. The text says, “... 
ke Kome to the land of the Sabaeans," which implies that Saba was excluded. 
{ene historians, among them Conti Rossini, for example, suppose that the Sabaeans 
yee on good terms with the king of Ethiopia 3? and that perhaps they had a kind of 
ement with him and might have helped him in the conquest of the two tribes. 


After his conquest he came down to Adulis to offer a sacrifice to the gods Zeus, 
\resand Poseidon for the victory which they had given him. It is not known where he came 
fom, but the verb Kotépxetat —"come down"- warrants the assumption that it must 
iwe been from a high plateau. That he came from Aksum is doubtful because it is not 


Beja and 
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X DAE, vol, I, p. 43. 
?, MCrirdle, op. cit., p. 67. 
A Conti Rossini, Storia, p. 123. 
X Reisebericht, DAE, vol. I, p. 44. i 4 
think we have to differentiate between Sesea and Sasu. The former, according to E. Littmann, is 
ed with Soho (DAE, vol. I, p. 44), the latter is a region in western Ethiopia most probably 
pi: deat governorate-general of Wellega. Conti Rossini attempts to identify it with the River 
Cie same region, (Storia, p. 123). While O.G.S. Crawford has pointed out that the valley of 
t on the Sudanese frontier south of Fazugli is the gold-pi 3 region. See „Ethiopian 
mre gm. 1400-1524, ed. O.S.G. Crawford, (Hakluyt Society Cambridge University Press, 
y UON 
n GO Rossini, Storia, p. 123; DAE, vol, I, pp. 44-45, 
» Storia, p. 120, 
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È here is M 
region. But t 
his p this monarch was a descenda 
. meerintion we know that this ,  Cescendant of ti 
From this ey expanded the kingdom which he had received Prin 
kings and that he bs ate of a new dynasty, but he had made the existin ; 1 his 
father. He was net t Mais inscription he declares this fact by saying: “All these don 
more powerful. dv me, the first and only one of the genes who Were before men Pli 
big and how powerful ‘was the dominion of his predecessors, 34 we cannot learn trom) 
inscription. punt 5 
" at e 
In the time of this emperor, the country enjoyed great prosperity and Power, | 


rces of wealth, i.e., the elephant hunts, the acq, | 
al im UY control. From a military point of view, he had tt 
d in military tactics. His reign X ES Years prior to " 
z p nd engraved the inscription. The people conquered hy ,. 
ke og jeans which is the term used in the text. At that time he di lim 
OU irperorio Fast Africa who had under his control a vast territory, a well-organized admi. 
sistration and wealth. In order to verify the date of this inscription, it would be very hel 
ful if we had the inscription itself. If we knew also the name of the king, it would p 
possible, by comparing his name with the lists of the kings, to conclude whether he wy 
a king who lived before or after Christ. However, from what he mentioned in the inscrip. 
tion we can date it approximately. 

In the beginning, he made war against the Gazé and, as we have seen, the Gag 
were identified with the Agi'azian who were the inhabitants of Aksum. In that case, this city 
was not his capital. From the first century of the Christian era, Aksum was the seat of 
the emperor, as is testified to in the inscription and in the Periplus. On the other hand, hy 
mentioned that his dominion in Arabia extended from Leuke-Kome to the land of th 
Sabaeans. That is important from the chronological point of view; Leuke-Kome, which 
was located just opposite Berenice on the northeast coast of the Red Sea, 35 is a port city 
most probably founded by Ptolemy Euergetes II around the year 131 B. C.36 Therefore 
this unknown Ethiopian emperor must have reigned after the foundation of Leuke-Kome, 


is highly probable that 
ir and gold, we 
and sea forces well-traine 


d Another point to be borne in mind for dating this inscription is the Ethiopian domi- 
| nion in Arabia. According to archaeological evidence, the Ethiopians actively intervened 
| in the internal affairs of South Arabia, at least from the second half of the second century 

of our era. 37 If we bear in mind that the intervention took place after the consolidation 
of the occupied area in the north of Arabia, we can push back the initial years of the occu 
| pation. To sum up once again, the capital of this king was not Aksum. On the other hand, 
he must have lived after the foundation of Leuke-Kome, which means after the second 
| century B.C. In this case, we have an ante quam first century B.C., and a post quam firs! 
century A.D.: I think his reign must be placed within this period until we fix it dè 
finitely with the discovery of authentic documents, 38 


M. Hofiner, “Beiträge”, p. 119; H. von Wissmann, Zur Geschichte, p. 65 fl. 
mpire from this time on. 
in 28 Maps, (London, 1905), map 7. 
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A intion:is of considerable significance for Africa in gener m 
This inscri P vides concrete ! ation about the ethnography ami Ethiopia 

1 of the Gree Sog s y 3 eo; 
ticular $ jca. The ruo, t the creek geographers, as it stands, "s pon: 
e f s regio "inl 

i prrineast T of the people « A chi ina i “as Inscription helps us to check in tne 
mal pict fied by Greek geographers a > at the same time, Is an authoritative source 
i pation Mii ne of the Greek names Ù ith a suffix "phagi" appear here; instead the real 
ons field. ‘fferent ethnic groups are n without any attempt to Hellenize them 
D it about the life of the nanni, f. d 
in of di vu not much detail about t life of the people from the short descriptions 
rough ES. conclusion that the inhabitants of this region were not only pastoralists 
o can draw chants and soldiers. From a geographical point of view, it renders manifold 
yee E o us concrete information about topography, climatology orography 
writ fy and demography. f 
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gyoroga * historical point of view, it provides valuable information about the poli- 
Et economic, artistic and military life of Ethiopia at that time. It reveals that 

ra Satie a z A I 
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ihe land of the Rhausi. 

Certain economic advantages resulted from the submission of these places. He 
mined control of the main resources, such as gold, incense, and spices, He cleared the 
sa of pirates and secured the safety of the land route from his empire to Egypt. In this 
yay merchants were able to transport their goods to and from the African coast without 
disturbance by land and sea. The occupation of Leuke-Kome on the north coast of the 
Red Sea had special significance for the trade of Asia. As McCrindle notes, Leuke-Kome 
vasa port and a leading mart “from which at one time the costly wares received from 
India and Arabia were transmitted to Petra of the Nabataeans.”39 


As in the case of Zoskales, this emperor also was well-versed in Greek literature. 
lt sems certain that he used the Greek language only to commemorate his victory. 
lis Kone Greek with perfect grammatical and syntactical accuracy. The absence of 
Sibaean or Ge'ez indicates how widely Greek was used during that time. The es 
ion of the throne to Greek gods and the emperor's invocation to them is ric 
Widence, In addition, the crafts he employed to make the throne and altar for sac a 
Wide some evidence of the introduction of Greek art in Adulis at least. As well as 


cus there was found on the throne, a bas-relief A two Lied ela 
40 tely we ha ; 
Strength) and Hermes (god of wealth).40 Fortunately EET HEINE 
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4 imity t _ WOrc Aksu 
There is no Rom Semitic root aksum which signifies Foie ve 
ives the word fr d dense garden, full of grass.42 S y 
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iş impletus, a green i i 
herbis impen to some philologists, the word Aksum is partially A diss 
According water, whereas the suffix see is Semitic and m ai in 
“Aku” means Aksum means “chief’s water". It is also important t Chie oe 
mology is correct, there is a well which is still called Mai Shum 4 note € hl 
of sg ‘ference being that this is a fully Semitic term Which 
xx Me Ivi some light on the development of the Aksy 5 
ei ^ " toe independent elements which became fused into o 
M B 
ditional source, however, differs radically from this View 
The af derive the word from the name of a legendary Emperor o 
issue. It tries as it derives Ethiopia from Aethiops. But ironically enoug ksun, 
the sa the foundation of the city to Aksumawi. Some Ethiopian scholars? it do 
attribute word derives from a Ge'ez pm ARA “to d h 
dedica iti s. nsome Ge’ 
i tory writings of the emperor: Pe 
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Aksum and Aksumite are mentioned in epigraphical monuments a 
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41. F. Anfray, Hy campagne de fouilles à Yeha": AE 5 (1963), pp. 180-181; J, Doresse, En i 
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44, U. Monneret de Villard, Aksum, p. 8 ff. 
45. Conti Rossini, “L’evangelio d'oro di Dabra Libanos": RRAL ser. 5, vol. 10 (1901) pp, 186 
46, Idem, Gadla Margorewos, CSCO, Scriptores Aethiopici, vol. XXII (1904), p. 24. and 1g 
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orrect term for the Aksumite realm, and 
a ebéd Ba a I } ing lom In the inscriptions discovered 
he pould D yA find both of t rms. So far, the inscription of Sembr uthes 
pet it ? gihi a, inscription in which we find the term King of Kings - It is repeated 
ft then the oldest !! century. On the coins, however, only the title of “king” was used for 
neatis ihe Dn tick of space. From a geographical standpoint, 
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i eyond ES empire. Moreover, this 
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al groups, 
às à realistic desc- 
te Empire is the more appropriate term 


during the time of the unknown emperor of the Adulis inscription, 
have cupo city. But we have another Greek inscription on the hill of Abba 
as not the ME Aksum is mentioned threetimes. The 
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inscription has cight lines 
ine (the fourth one) is completely legible. It implies that Aksum was the 
pate only one AS was Ares, the personal god of the emperor. Although this insc- 
poll u nd its Eu nonetheless, as E. Littmann says, an invaluable source of historical 
“a mutilated v name of the emperor is mutilated, but his territory extended as 
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English Translation 
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ossible to date this inscription. for we possess the original. It was found 
Itis p e 
‘cal evidence, it belongs to the first century A.D.54 The content of this inscription 
aphical ev $ 


of the monastery church of Abba Penteléwon and, according to palaeo- 
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that of Monumentum Adulitanum, but this does not necessarily mean that 


i t the repeated mention of Aksum 
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| ae món of ra who possessed a sanctuary as patron of the city, we have to 
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4, DAE, vol. IV, p. 2. 
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c Sabaean Inscriptions: JA 576,577 ff. 


SA Caquot et A. Drewes, “Les monuments": AE 1 (1955) p. 37. 
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d into Adulis, numerically far exceeding exports, it should not be 
res, (Par; Di ods impor a an imbalance in Aksumite trade as the exports were precious 
la traditi gol : at this in | are African ivory was particularly precious material used for many 
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ted date of the first century A.D. A, Dihle, Umstrittene Daten Unter. 
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Enni mic Life of the Ancient World, (London, 1930), p. 160. 
j^ 1 Jed P irri zwischen Abessinien und Sü 


d-China, bis zum Beginn unserer 
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es, Inscriptions | used to pr! 
uk: Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft der Erdkunde, 


10, (1913), pp. 554-555; Sergew, 
gaiungen, p. 66 fT; Kortenbeutel, op. cit., p. 65. 
E = 
unie ; XII, 42, 87; XXXVI-XXXVII ff. à E 
B i t rt of African elephants into Italy. 
j Classical Quarterly 45 (1951), p. 156 MEL Senate had forbidden the impo 
- LAB, Palmer, “Periplus Maris Erythraei": rterly , p. 156; 
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ison was waived and the import of African elephants was authorized for purpose of show, 
text below, p. 98. 
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(Egypt) 
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OHS 


Di 


India (?) — Small size 

India (2) — In contradiction to axes 
Knives (daggers) India (2) — Worn at girdle 
Drinking vessels — — Copper-large and round 


Small quantity for use of merchants and residents in 


Coins Egypt (?) = | 
the country. Dinurius, the Roman coin worth in gene- 
ral denomination nearly 3p. in English currency 
Wine Italy, Syria (Laodicea) — Not much 
Olive oil Syria (?) — Not much 
For the King 


Silver & gold plates — “second” 


Dresses Persia Cheap Made according to the fashion of the country { 


the King 
Cotton cloth India Very best and finest Great width 
Raw cotton " Particularly fine For stuffing 
Girdles " = = 
Coats Persia Cheap (?) Made of skins with hair or fur 
Webs of cloth Persia Fine Mallow tinted or dyed of a whitish purple 
Muslins India Fine In small quantity 
Gum Lac a — A dye of red purple, Used BY women for dyeing the 


nails and feet 
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‘fed with wr pescati oi ig He knew Of the port of the 
iden” nd located it coment y n 1 ‘aes ut he makes no comment 
n de, dulis» mentioned and the popo Indicated as the seat of th empi 
jf ppi Colo I^ round. The name of the VE s s tioned. Although the 
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git? scri ent of the Nine Saints which 
ae? $091 os ly mea i The Nine Saints are well-knose ded as the 
O iP “he ‘ife in Ethiopia.? Their names and the dates of their cona 
jz% igo follows M 
fr f gol! oT? a fo 
este doa E gawi — 14 Tigimt c.25 October 
fi oi Are: c.17 Oc 
$ CAL P gael Ga 6 Pap si c.24 Jie 
fg! Ze ie Geri Ll c. 6 June 
$ P © E Ginbo! c. 6 June 
$ Is hg Ginbot c.20 March 
n Ars Megabit c. 8 November 
GU. il Tigimt 
5 pie 5 28 Sey c. 8 December 
6 yim ue fae c.25 January3 
1. pig? ut 16 tr car a 
i bri - ation on these saints are: 1) The Synaxar which È 
wa sl s for em or esci and Penteléwon Ee Isaac or German 
soU. for the date of their commemoration; 2) Gedle Penteléwor4 whit 
e a s - w 
e theft ut the 
fe Oi ab? , 
jot etail t of foreign monks to Ethiopia; individually and in 
ge first adi little. One strong group was the so—called Sadqan (Righteous May 


was D bei bba Liqanos who was the CE tuc 
jt WT" bout theos them being, 4 tivities of this grou dedi. Ethiopian Emperors 
feci put Sent amo th century. The acti ion group were mainly concentrated in Southe 

ression and persecution. (See C. Conti Rossini, Storia, pl. XLIV. 
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pri Tae AN ^ MiéU ov =” A Chronicle of Ethiopia, MS. in the Poe 


ans “ : 
werent f Aksum p. 52. “Among the people of Ethiopia, ieved i 
mater, ekle Haimanor ird (the python), some watched the birds for prove Sonia 


Gebez TER shipped their arrival these saints established the faith ightened 
ome W fire. Allerrificd it by the paths of their feet”. yc 


agic wi th and t 
th their fai ‘Saints of the Ethiopian are vol. l, p. 155, pp. 116-118; vol. IV, pp. 1009- 

fhe earth, Book of the “Gg vol. I, p. 198, pp. 299-300; vol. II, p. 505. 
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i zo of Ella-Amida II, Em of Sa'ldoba, copia IA 
during says that they came in the sixth year of Ella afte Po Sa 
gy king after Abreha and Asbeha. ida, ae 

‘ng their country of origin, the sources 
Concerning ve understand three things by the See has 
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jan literature M 
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as the King. h 
were anti- Chalcedonians. 
and were obliged to leave 
church articles and their people. 
In Aksum they were warmly received by Emperor Ella x. 
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nine months! in Bete Qetin.!? After that Ella Amida, the emperor ne Soure, Stang ky 
reception to the Nine Saints, died and was buried in the imperia ho hag 55 on fath 
the church of Arb'aetu Ensessa stands, west of the Cathedral of in Cemete, Cor, Yea 
succeeded his father. During the reign of this new emperor, jt Sum Sion TY Wwheta tat 
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9r two p? at 
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ore h ssing. Later, nd eventually died there. 
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Lie cag among 
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e’ez .In addition, there are many hagiographical sources dealin 
Emperor. During the reign of Caleb, Ethiopia non 
aspects of civilization: culture, economy, commerce and administ- 
his period as the last brilliant page in the history of Aksum".7 
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uwal È Book of the Himyarites, is the name Caleb specifically mentioned.!7 He was 
b jh Emperor known to have borne a Biblical name.!8 
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1. A. Vasiliev, “Justin (518-527) and Abyssinia”: Byzantinische Zeitschrift 33 (1933), p. 67. 
i. The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ed. Winstedt, p. 72. 
9. Until 1968, this name had not been confirmed either in Ethiopian archaeological or literary sources. 
In 1968, two Ge'ez inscriptions in Sabaean characters came to light. In them Ella Asbeha appears as 
a surname of Caleb. 
ov ow History of the Wars, ed. H.B. Dewing, vol. I, (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1958), pp. 
tt Maas, The Chronicle of John Malalas, ed. M. Spinka, (1940), p. 136 ff. 
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soldiers and institutions and they had not yet accepted the Chris ways was through religious alignment. 


not their head was a king, Gedle Sadgan does not specify. Howe tan faith, Wh e of these 
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for retaliation. Since the events in Arabia directly affected the Christian world as a whole, 


thesecular historians have also paid attention to these happenings.?7 If we compare the eccle- 
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sentiments of A oo policies of the Aksumites were in conflict with the lungen in Arabien (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fuer Forshung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen Geistes- 
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: “An Ethiopic Inscription found at Mareb": JSS 9 (1964), pp. 56-57; A. Caquot, "L'inscription 
#hiopienne de Marib”: AE 6 (1965), pp. 223-226. neis. 

%.The main Christian works in the Greek language are compiled and published in Acta Sanctorum, 

vol. X, (Paris and Rome, October, 1869), pp. 721-759. In Syriac we have The Bc i 
ed. A. Moberg (Lund, 1924); The Letter of Simeon of Beth Arsham, ed. I. Guidi, RRAL, Atti, serie z 
vol. 7 (1881), pp. 501-515: The Hymn of John Psaltes, which was originally composed in Greek, press 
400-405; see C. Conti Rossini, 
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Storia d'Etiopia, p. 172; another work related to the topic, 


commemoration of Matara falis the first martyrs in the history of the Ethiopian Church. Th: h 
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Saints or those foreigners who AGA Written on paper which includes. principal. i» | maea South Arabia. To the best of my knowledge pe ‘'nanuscripts are of the early 15th century. | 

^ Addis Ababa), p. 268. nguished in religious life in Ethiopia. (Trinity be nets Tigor Mariam is contained in Gedle Sema tat, the other, found at Lake Zuway $ 


1 Th, Nóldeke, Geschichte der Perser, PP- 


"IBID op.cit., p. 189 ff (version); Cosmas, op. cil., p. $5; 


x 66. 
of Islam, (Alexandria, 1947), p, 114, 


a ely 


siastical literature with the secular we find the latter more f b 
secular historians in general were more laconic in their ie factual. Thi 
desc, 
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The rivalry between the two religi i 
y gions, Christiani 
when the local aaa, ai 
EE deed to Judaism ana ai. 
ne 3 a A aia oe is co-religionists and his people took th nam 
pate Pe ra no m à e Aksumites and the Christian rel be began to per 
an Na du persecution long before and now had s igion. Christians, 0t 
in Le Ri D "m sued Mediterranean world, and Abe ANO eal pi lad 
Red Sea ; rs were therefore in a positi ‘Sumite p, PB. 
of their faith instead of meekly submitting to voila A on to attack the Py 
enemas 


‘ame EN 


ution. 


NT PERIOD OF AKSUM 
ER BRILLIANT PE 
ANOTH — 


he Jews, too he decreed that anyone found hiding 
» í confiscated. This decree 


mr To E 
their reip purned alive and his property 


his BOO of south Arabia. (ee 
LO ge whole u Nuwas went on to another important Ethiopian 
uth Arabia. As in Zafar, here also was based a large 
È anding rapidly among the inhabitants of 
h Christians from the 


ig success. 
rth of $ 


ith (Arethas). ?? This | i : 
Harith ( him immediately without delay, for he was 


“Abi jers t0 
dite Christi, of Ethiopian, soldie sad the help of the Ethiopians. Arethas then 


began in Arabia, great anguish and distr Therefore 
This is attested to by the abundant nei oe the Chae Bie ack DY a ans pas id them what Dhu Nuwas had said in his Lar 
Th persecuti at time, World together *- willingness to help Dhu Nuwas and set out forthwith. 
in hese oe n orien or Masruk, according to Syria aon i exped (rit Prince, however, they met a Christian who inquired 
Arabia and was a strongl È zwi je town of Zafar. It is located in t ERR OF Finhas gefore they :ng. They informed him that they were going to help Dhu Nuwas 
soldiers, there to icd 9 va with thick walls, In the city wi © middle Of South shere they Nr pr pagans. The Christian then asked them whether they knew of 
the Christian religion and peres A order in the area. Most of the ba Many Ethiopia | who had been ATA ate place in Zafar, and he described to them the massacre of the 
this town, because of its solai ad many churches. Dhu Nuwas Plan abitants acceptej | the event which a soldiers then returned to Nagran. When Dhu Nuwas saw that his 
with the Aksumite emperor D. to Aksum, and to disru "i first to ana | Christians £ he sent an expedition to Nagran. The army could not capture the town 
soned there, and if he defeated the: mete majority of the Ethiopian arg, Makaten nse had failed, destruction outside. Then they sent a message to the Prince saying that 
town. But soon he realized that reip ere would not be strong resistan D Were gni | put created e ca the town, but his personal presence could ensure success, as 
d e could not conquer the Ethiopi Ce by any othe: bcn would let the Prince in without a fight when they heard of his presence. 


that moment, the South Arabi. 

bian soldi 

tay everyone presented a ab LR EM 

eic were counted and found to number 
opians had escaped death, kj 

Dhu Nuwas then marched 

pe to Zafar. 

children (280 of them) were Dabei 


; set on fire isti 
oar den who were not a and the Christians who were inside burned alive 


25. J. Ryckmans, L' 
Idem, La ‘institution monarchique en Arabi 
persécution des chrétiens v etr brian avant l'Islam, (Louvain 1951), p. 30 f: 
and Opladen, 1954): siècle, (Istanbul and Leiden, 1956); W. Cask 
DD. 425-468; H. v. Wine Plu) “Events in Arabia in the 6th Centun 
Suedarabien, (Tübin and M. Hóffner, Beitraege zur hist 
; Mem Des Caris, 1926), p. MR 14A. For the earlier focis ses. Kame 
„n.1; B. Rubin, i 
ter Justinians, (Berlin, 1959), p. Pop P Kaisaraea, (Stuttg! 


>. gathered together 


Dhu Nuwas collected many soldiers and came to Nagran. He realized 
that it was not possible to capture the town by military force, so he searched for traitors who 
could help him. He wrote a letter to the inhabitants of the town, in which he pointed out 
that he was king of all Arabia and could not understand why they rebelled against him. 
However, he said that he would forgive them, and he advised them to come to him other- 
wise he would kill all of them without discrimination. Their property also would be con- 
fiscated and the whole town destroyed. When the inhabitants received the letter, they 
to decide what to do. Finally they agreed to send a delegation of 150 
persons of different nationalities. When the delegation reached the camp of Dhu Nuwas, 
he rebuked them for their rebellion and told them to change their religion to Judaism. 
Without exception all of them refused and Dhu Nuwas ordered the army to execute them 
kon he E prat E town, killed the Christians who refused to change their 


Zachariah 30 of Metylene includes in his chronicle the followin 
l à g letter, supposedly 
from Dhu Nuwas to Mundhir, which throws some more light on the event: 


“The king whom the Ethiopians set up in our country died, and, because 
eie season had begun, they were not able to march out into our coun- 
ie m a Christian king, as they generally do. Accordingly, I became 
Ze whole country of the Homerites, and I resolved first to slay 
Un who confessed Christ, unless they became Jews like us. And I 

men, the priests who were found and besides them also the Ethio- 


LI Moberg, 
M The Book of the Himyarii 
The Bishop of Metylene died t “tek t Pe e. and CXII, 


130 
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pians who were guarding the church. And ES 
: , I made tho; Sy -ined their homes, (came) in thirteen months. 
gogue for us. And then with a fo A Ade their ç ~ ich they rejoined their homes, (came) i1 teen 
RUM wee T bad sat Bown Before ne” I went Mme into a paign its - Meis sons, Sarahbi'il Yakmul and Ha‘an “Asar, sons 
to take it, I swore oaths to them, and their chi ann days and their à Lir Rahmanan or Yarham, son of Sumay fa‘, and Martad'ilàn Y amgad, 
it right not to keep my word to the Chri liefs came out to me 39 not Ova] And hay'at, and Là " V av’an, In the month Madra'án, in vhigtiithees! dnd 
them, and required them to bring their inc My enemies ri but T jug er niil, those ^ protection of heaven and the loyalty and the strength 
sessions; and they brought them to me ade and their Silver nar ame s% ied) nd under : ription (is placed) against any injurer and beguiler; and 
their bishop; and, when they told me that he took them, Ang i and their aes | pr soldiers this inse E beguiler who would (attempt to) erase it ( which) was 
until they showed his grave; and I dug up it bo dead, T dig doc tin Or à di manán gle ordered in the name of Rahmanan. Drew up (the 
i i i Ones c f the Jewry . > Praise » 33 
+ Az and their priests and everyone who was foung at the p^ e dra nap Tumimun, he of Hadayat, Lord of the Jewry. By the Praised One. 
R Seeking refug, Vell ag inscriptio! ; inter. beginning in November34 and lasting 
i Be t sd lace during the winter, beginning In | T 
The literary sources are supported by inscriptions zy The expedition qm this period, the monsoon winds blew from east to west 
inscription, found 50 miles to the nra One. of these th gi the end of April. h South Arabia was impossible.35 Dhu Nuwas took advantage 
Mag z the great desert os ü Kew id communication pe plan because the Ethiopians who were in South Arabia at that 
“The gay! Sarah-'il Yaqbul b. Sarah-b—il y k © Toute to of this fact too contact Aksum to ae ap rra or enang A 
and Nasa'an and Habum and G 41 5-1l Yakmul, banu ya, jme ert reviously occupied by the iopians, eps. 
things aba’. In this i i az an jon whi sorte is effect, he blocked the ports with iron 
the this inscriptio è jon " from Aksum. To this effect, he blocked p i 
their lord Nn ea oo) a campaign by wadi ny Written q ha rent any future aight pass, because he was expecting reinforcements to arrive 
the church, glsn. Then th Ba against the ’ahabis in Zafar NOUIS valley pe ins so that nO Te wind changed its direction in the month of June. The casualties 
army. And he laid waste ME. i» to "As'aran and appointed È nd ion A every heavy. If we accept his account, there were 3,000 dead, 950 prisoners, 
ukha $ Ap è wa y ^ 
dre it Ao We sea hee 1 ine» Mta mtd 20000) ai 
made a surprise attack on As‘aran. And all hap nat and its Plain T ion of Dhu Nuwas is known in history as the persecution of Nagran, 
ag and took as booty was collected tgm“, 13,000 TAI the troops of the dara; other Middle Eastern writers heard about the persecution only 
,000 camels and oxen and goats. And thereupon à pete Prisoners an inane te whereas in reality the persecution took place throughout the whole of South 
de gainst Wm. amongst the heads of families of ien appointed him | nie wherever a Christian community existed. A certain Simeon Beth Arsham, who 
of Kiddat ond Dim. lin and their city, and their a qrm bn y iad escaped from Nagran, informed the Christians of the Middle East by writing a letter 
chains of servitude? and Madhig, And the king ordered that ssit ) and the A about this parti on. Another, an anonymous Greek author, also presented 
hbst. Py cea Should be. fastened, hrzy, on files of ve t mdbn (or máy ihe story of the persecution to the Emperor of Constantinople under the title “The Marty- 
Yarhum and S of San‘a, wisn‘n. In his armies and with res bmqmi|— qom of Arethas”, written in Greek. A detailed description of the persecution under the 
eam MT dan ala Aswa‘ and Sarah-b-'il “Asad, sept VEM Were Lahaya | site The Book of the Himyarites,37 written in Syriac by another anonymous Christian writer, 
ina ul lu ct Dhu Qayzan of 633. Now may deme ws sent to the Syrian Christians. 
i ; protect the kin om 


8 Yusuf against his e 


may this inscription be under the ban of the M nemies, and We do not know with absolute certainty whether any such message was sent to 


erase or deface it. O Merciful, show Thy m “aana against any who wouj | the king of Ethiopia or not. We are told in The Book of the Himyarites that a Christian 
P Mwst < ; y mercy for ever. Thou art Lord," lady, whose name was Hammayya, came to Ethiopia and informed the bishop, Eutropius, 

ui dad eo TIE in the following inscription sums up the whole affair: and Emperor Caleb. According to Arabian evidence, the King of Ethiopia was informed 
to) twelve "decocti aig and took as spoil the king in his campaign E bya certain inhabitant of Nagran, Daur Dhu Thalaban by name, who had escaped the 
two hundred ninety Ive od war trophies and eleven thousand abe al massacre. He brought to the Emperor of Ethiopia the news of the destruction of his city, 


this atu amels and bovines and sheep. And i carrying with him as a visible symbol, a half-burnt copy of the Gospel. He begged Eles- 
nscription the ruler, Sarah’il Yagbul, he of (the Lento mies € hse and the Abyssinian bishop Eutropius to help his country by making war 
he tribe of Hamdan, both townsmen and no MEE NE 


All the informants : i istian 
an attack by © rulers, his brothers, (there was) against apparently exaggerated the facts in order to arouse the Christians 
sand dunes of “ily a HN 


basat, and they h hen th mir, 
Maddabà, > ey had to strengthen the ? 
(concerns) war ern all that they have related in this inscription, | po ram and Hasaean Inscriptions from Saudi Arabia, (Rome, 1966), p. 41. 
IM 5 and booty and military campaigns; but with regard o | 3 "unte bain teg of Actors s himpariess au sixième siècle; p. 17. 1 
= se s tovards the west; until the end of October the winds are westerly, so that no one can sail 


and again "tis just the i 

middle of usi contrary from the month of October till March. From the 

known as that of Zachariah of Metyle, ¢ E | tached the al the end of October the winds blow so hard that ships which by that time have not 

A 194, ES i etylene, trans. F.J, Hamilton and E.W. Bı | Yule, Carl E arai they are bound, run a desperate risk, and if they escape, it is a great luck." 
in the 6th Century A.D.", p. 458. : | X Ryekmans, op, cit, pr là i ed H. Cordier, vol. III, (Hakluyt Society), 2nd Series, vol. 38. p. 66. 


5, trans. Axel Mobberg, (Lund, 1924). 
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against the persecutors. The news was received with ind; 
two Emperors capable of taking any action were t} 
As Vasiliev says, the former was “the champion 
official boundaries Justin was the protector of Ch 
the outlying or not".3? The latter however was the de 
and the cultural and economic links were very close, It 
of prestigefor the Ethiopian em 


f ge for the | lan emperor; it involved a loss o 
rial. Indignation in Ethiopia was ,therefore, str 


3. The Response of the Christian World 


ps from different ports i 
ips numbered sixty in all, fift nol 


Gulf of Aqaba; twenty ysma, on the Gulf of 


of Tiran; two from Berenice; 


writes: “On the coast of Ethiopia, 
forms the port of the Axòmi 


Who come from d the Elanitic Gu 


ites, and to Further 
of Justin I was limited 


7.41 It is thus better 
arch, e HI, sent twelve priests t. 


only to moral support. 


o Ethiopia to the court of Caleb 
triarch found the emperor already 


+ Byzantinische Zeitschrift 33 (1933), p. 72; Idem., Justin the First, 
und Araber zur Zeit 


and 


SUM 
RIOD OF AKSI 
ILLIANT PERT 
HER BRIL- T 
ANOT 


-uction of these ships took 
‘ne and the construction 0 
" ‘nd of cording anc onstruction of naan ME 
gether pb me sufficiently large and impressive t — he. ng 
3 d lamic period c« i 
ompleted A Treading poets of the pre-Islamic peri 
the le 
one of 
an, 


1 amel at dawn, her litter appears like a 
ines: +1 rides her camel at daw! pps 
j the lady of Malik mt of Dad, one of the ships of Adulis ad 
“Whip in the midst T r now turns aside and now directs straight 
s v whi De e foam of the water as a gambler divides the 


ips from s ce thin thecountry and 
collec f 230 ships from sources wi puntry and 
Al geth aleb p ea port called Gabazan, 45 near Adulis, perhaps 
to! were an! 
nd they 


i is j Caleb sent 
re actually embarking on his journey, . 
i E P abe from the south and he himself intended to cross 
py land 15,000 cM qe from the west. The 15,000 soldiers, however, perished 
by ship an 


cli i iti 46 

the ae from lack of food and water and from the extreme climatic conditions. 
pe EL. lanned to lead the army in person against Dhu Nuwas. Before 
Afer Pentecost e Paral of Aksum and prayed to God for help. He also went 
nye one of the Nine Saints, who was living in a cave near Aksum and 
wae Pa in his prayers. Penteléwon promised him that he would not cease 
ated ke ing that he would return to Aksum victorious. The army 

ing ani 


There 


5 monia i iO. This is probably the first expedition which took place 
0 The size of the army, however, was probably smaller than the figure of 70,000 
given by Tabari. 48 
Dhu Nuwas knew that when the monsoon wind stopped blowing from east to 
vest,theemperor of Ethiopia would certainly attempt to retaliate against him. After blocking 
the harbour entrances with chains, he stationed his army on the coast to prevent the dis- 
embarkation of Caleb’s army in South Arabia. Of course he had no naval force to repulse 
the Aksumites at sea. In addition to infantry, he deployed cavalry along the coast, and 
some horsemen actually rode down into the water to prevent the ships from landing. 
Theships arrived safely at the coast near Mokha, which was the main port 49 of South Arabia 
at that time; but they had to remain off-shore. Caleb then took twelve ships with him 
and sailed further to the east hoping to be able to land somewhere in that direction. But 
Dhu Nuwas immediately sent his army by land in the same direction to prevent him 
ftom landing, In the meantime, the Ethiopians began to suffer from a shortage of food 


4 Tarafah, Mu‘allagat II, 3-5, trans. G.F. Hourani, op. cit., p. 3; cf. W.A. Clouston, Arabian Poetry, 
(Glasgow, 1881), p. 16. 
55. Sudstróm, locates this 


i n es this place not far from the site of old Adulis. (C. Conti Rossini 
nd Gard et Pantalewon, D. 53 (text); Acta Sanctorum, Octobris, p. 747. 
OVE og Gohn Malalas, Migne PG. XCVII, col. 640; Simeon Metaphrastes, Migne PG. 
var took place ine jorge Cedrenius, Migne PG. CXXI, col. 696.) emphasize the point that the 
a enel year of Justin's reign which was 523 A.D. 
‘me New Edition, vol. II., p. 244; B. Rubin, Das Zeitaltar Justins, (Berlin, 1959), 
Procopius describes this a 
Ditto sea fe Port: “Now the harbour of the Homeritae from which they are accustomed to 
daya put in CO” 1O Aethiopia is called Bulicas; and at the end of the sail across tbe aes they 
of the Adulitae". (History of the Wars ,op. cit., p. 183 (version). 


"Aethiopica" : 
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and, ironically, lack of fresh drin 


king water (the 
only), while the army of Dhu Nu 


Was on the coast w 


ing on the 


of Dhu Nuwas. Dhu Nuwas pis ‘tont an be 
realized that he was not in a position to withstand a doubt pac on two feat eng 
fled to the mountains In a broken Sabaean inscription from the a SO he retre, he 
at Constantinople It says, “that king with a mounted force, /, eign Of Sumuyapa ang 
with the king,... overcame them at the Surge of the sea”, 50 "al A m, and. with thes Sw 
There he restored the churches which had been destroyed by Dhu n 'ictoriou "d Amy 
Tagement to the Christian population. He also appointed. Sum as and he Si Zl 
Copius calls Esimiphaeus, 5! as a ruler of the Ethiopi "Rafa "Aswa cou. 


an territory in < swa’ 
*Aswa‘ was Himyarite by birth but Christian by territory in South Arabj a 
Purpose well. As he was a 
and recognized. Yet because 
The Inscription of Istanbul 
this idea: : 


prince, his 
belief, he w 
en on both 


“... holy spirit, Sam-yafi* Ashwa‘ king of S 
& Sam-yafi’ Ashwa’ sons of Shurah-b-il 


- and Samyafi‘ dhu E 
b-il Yakmil and H. 1 5 


us, "52 


... their father Shurah- 


name of Rahmanan and his son Christ victorio ~in the 


s]roi Abyssins...... 
roi pour Himyarum et contrôleurs pour les négus de 'A[ksumán...... 
ps asservi aux rois de 'Aksumán et...... 


et de son fils Christ le victorieux 


s victory, his army was left to assist in maintaining peace 
and he returned to his capital city, Aksum. But the situation 
dc T Pe was a 

d ars, (London, Loeb Classical Library, 1961) p. 191 (version). 

» "Note on the Last Kings of Saba": Muséon 63, (1950), p. 272. 


Jne inscription chrétienne Sabéenne aux musées d’Antiquités d'Istanbul": Muséon 59 (1946), PP 
71-172. For the Italian translation sce C. Conti Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia, p. 180. 


Hagan, leur pére Sarahbi'il Yakmul, et 
16......au]nom du Miséricordieux 


After Emperor Caleb’ 
and order in South Arabia, 


10D OF AKSUM 


: ror's depar- 
‘20 of the Emp ror s I 
luwas, hearing OF tne | lui ne 
Dhu Nuwas, sover, from the very be 
hanged. + on there. Moreover, : 
eatly € arrison the 1 
not gf 2 


9 1 - 'Aswa' 
jopian £ ^ np ind Sumuyata 
pia had in the Ethiop! armony between the rica and preparing him- 
ih p n attack » there Was - Nuwas. After equip ing : on travelled 
M gg ot SE purpose e et giopians with ferocity, The pans agos a | 
"agit i king the ea and came for the second ti Et 
"7 al c d cam onis alet 
4 in NS began a another (sp 4 ie the enemy on two E e” S - 
j, Di Caleb cal Dhu Nuwas a ‘me he could not escape his Tate. 
gf and ce again, ison.54 This time N , his people, he turned 
pom A.D. On jopian garrison. befallen him and his pe ni A 
pM i 525 Ethiop! that had belé 3 | he reached the 
in 22 | ad, the the fate he shallows until h e 
V and il sen he saw idethrough the shallow DU seen”.S 
4 i rse, TO m Wd was see 
m spurs toh ls waves and nothing more of him 2 : 
| lunge?! ical change in administration. 
pie Sr, Then he pS” Nuwas, there was no radical È di of the Ethiopian gar- 
p" nal defeat of Dhu t of Abreha as commande lave of a Roman 
fer tef the appointmen was a Christian, but a slave of a Soman 
innovation WAS «Now this Abramos was 2 ity of Adulis in Ethiopia". 
al ipe copi jus says: “Now © of shipping in the city / for sure, but 
F in the business or not we do not know for die 
jon was engaged Procopius is accurate aslave to a general. 
aim V statement of E the Aksumite court to pela 7 minio 
Mey have been custo í mmercial representative of Cale fficial 
| ave | à been the co d his office by officia 
ios Abra had pre ee our E. ond "Trinity Church, by Caleb in 
iiit p ipgest church at Zafar, 
aod this in the bigges 


army igenti > after 
" leb, Abreha and Grigentius, one è 
a ae of the army The nm rio and stayed on for thirty three 


1 ion on t 1 a E x d 
ETERA s 9e saw that everything was in menm e 3 
how things A È with Abreha to maintain peace 

asto Se ving. behind .5,000 men 


ien i i ipti ns. So far 
T like erected a monument with Ge'ez inscriptio a 
Book of the | s 


| i t 
: is not known. D.H. Miller sent it to him from Aden, however this was no 


bab! i laces where 

place of origin. Most had brought it from one of those pi 

Me LI in E cary, Since this lamp was attached to another 
Y MISI a) 


| was engraved, it contains only part of the text: 


abject in ) 

Tet Wagi nct f Translation 
| mittite ima a ..Zadagan and has fallen...... 
Pale tip a ‘::()ons and his 2 brothers a(nd)... 
ihresaceml o ..? and their land...... 
V YMO Je on ndi Do oe + While...... 
Maen R) ooo „till the (sun) set...... 

C Me b LI) i 

^ Tabari says that Abreha landed in the Hadramawt with 100,000 soldiers, thus having a decisive effect 


in 
doo the war, Chronique, trans. M.H. Zotenberg, vol. II, p. 184. 
x MR. History of the Arabs, (London, 1907), p. 27. L. 

“Procopius, oy cls pT, Pig ie ene "Les sociaux à Nedjran” : JESHO 


rapports 

} source, slave from his mother’s side and she conclu- 
EX EC arun pan ah i pearson te consis (p. 125) 
"laum, Eine Mabasteriampe mit einer Gerezinschii "e Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des 
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os "n £70 [^ — ANOTHER BEY 
d " » information about the existence of a 
;plical criticism and provides some informa”! 
f 
Among the legible words, onl wi © Version: 
i » only Zada * WS gerez YE 
it was the i gan is u 
perhaps m a v a The text ipa 1°" po A. Grha a gstinian 1 2$. 
The A gadhon of Caleb. reler to a perio bela, 4 - hiopian sources, sometime after gel C - ariete Eum 
second inscription was found i OF wart Su ng 10 Ethio etic life until his death. This event has been reaffirmed 
Fakhry, at Marib.°! It was engraved x" cH by the Egyptia ba jer ‘embraced poweres, there seems to have been a lapse of SE — 
slated and published by Kamel Murad i en alabaster stele. 74 Afchaegi, pe oe ntine because we learn from Byzantine sources that Caleb receive 
mn 1964.62 ©: The inscri it Aly, | y Bl ay his abdication ine emperors. The first was the mission of Julian, sent by 
Text pos EN gs ors from "i Pic following description of the mission: 
am i M Mx: WT 
1... ]o+ Translation is | procopius 8 Hellestheaeus was reigning over the Aethiopians, and Esimi- 
2.. ef4unfh EL da Ac that time, WAN ortae, the Emperor Justinian sent an ambassador, Julianus, 
3... [H] 98h open (Sic) 4a [ -exalt yeu. phacus * P both nations on account of their community of religion should 
4... A PDA Kana... -I sailed out to th demanding that use with the Romans in the war against the Persians; for he pur- 
5. ho gn, ovy With (my) dac make co jon Cav. s, by purchasing silk from India and selling it among the 
ec g[ , my) people the Aethiopians, Dy P : , o» 
: Je Meo 15] eag said in the Bela, ^ posed ta ght themselves gain much money, while causing the Romans to profit 
~ 010 o X before hi m (let G i t they be no longer compelled to pay over their money 
8... aeg Pine o «and they vedi ; - “is in only one Way, nami hai of which they are accustomed to make the garments 
rw *] Fh Ort hore | D expelled the ry and Plunder to their nen the Greeks called Medic, but which at the present time they name 
+ A] hlr næm +l girdle in a shi © before thin” ich o the Homeritae, it was desired that they should establish Caisus, 
11... ] æy 094 d BM. - God enable me xa Din “seric” 3). ien over the Maddeni, and with a great army of their own people 
12... June wee, AEF PCR half of my peo(ple) Venge...... the Magie Maddene Saracens make an invasion into the land of the Persians. This 
13... [een] zk aanne cg. disembarked on the shon sò by birth of the captain's rank and an exceptionally able warrior, but 
Kamel (ha)If of my people di seri Cal killed one of the relatives of Esimiphaeus and was a fugitive in a land which 
olds Murad attributes this Inscription to Cal = "eniburked ay be bal destitute of human habitation. So each king, promising to put this demand 
Ferte, E Pla Asha 53 The existence of m a believes it to have ing PÒ effect, dismissed the ambassador, but neither one of them did the things agreed 
T Chapter histo: FA nsc: 1 H : : tre -: 
The Previously known li ry of Christian Persecution in PELA Caleb at Mari upon by them. For it was impossible for the Aethiopians to buy silk from the 
from any involvement en as well as archaeologi Bi rabia in the sixth centi Indians, for the Persian merchants always locate themselves at the very harbours 
indicate that Marib was eee The discovery of this ikai eu excluded Mas where the Indian ships first put in, (since they inhabit the adjoining country), and 
involved, n, however, Seems ty are accustomed to buy the whole cargoes; and it seemed to the Homeritae a difficult 


thing to cross a country which was a desert and which extended so far that a long 
time was required for the journey across it, and then to go against a people much 
more warlike than themselves. Later on Abramus too, when at lenght he had estab- 


a marked devel, ^ 
the sixth diode nd ez. The construction of a of Ezana, we find lished his power most securely, promised the Emperor Justinian many times to 
The many passages from the Bible ue e As in later tims, invade the land of Persia, but only once began the journey and then straightway 
one word from ELM has improved; the vertical on pas is wholly turned back. Such then were the relations which the Romans had with the Aethio- 
: p y : 
Very clear, the shape of the ioni E two parallel dashes(=). Tee nani xy vp 
ig simi Intended to be a commercial agreement in which the Byzantine emperor pursued 


i ar to those of the manuscri 
is so much negl duo n the development of G sted eels two objects for himself; to be free both from Persian control and from the heavy tariffs 
E a ters. The use of Biblical passages is important Mas se er sa LISTA of their political relations with 
par Byzantium, is no doubt that e Ethiopians were in a position to undertake this 
ee Dat own ships and experienced merchant seamen, But in competition 
wka rt mr trade they faced the drawback of distance, as Ethiopia 
RE nad n and the journey by sea took a long time. Furthermore, the Eth- 
only at a certain time of the year when the monsoon wind was blowing 


— 
4. 
Procopius, op. cit, I, XX, 9-13, (ed. and trans. Dewing pp. 193 & 195) (version). 


emen, (Cairo, 1951), 

found ‘at “Sag p. 119. 

» at Mareb": JSS, 9 (1964), pp. 56-57; with a sligh 
published it in 1965 under the title. "L'inscription éthiopi 
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in the right direction, whereas Persi - ee __aNoTHt R BRILLIA è m 
by the monsoon comma em. EN neighbouring country = we l l 
Byzantium, in particular, silk, for ded regularly at the ¥ Lo India; a the mission described here is also identical with that given by 
arrived, they found nothing left = there Was great demar ee org Aa The purpose ccial links. with the Romans and common military action against 
problem. Two monks were sent io «hem ultimately found. When the e 8004, f pius comme erence is that here the description is detailed and to a certain extent, 
ME them, hidden in el their return ha ban solu Pn M eem common military action, we will see later when we discuss the 
4 Byzanti ` X ir sticks, and si » they br ion | d. à epee 
Justinian T. Empire. This happened not long pin Production Wag t the M | NG Arabia after the victory. 
Mf os ah | er 532 A.D duri thus intro) dl watt zantine delegation to Aksum was led by Nonnosus in 533 A.D.; 
In connection with this mission of Juli 7 NE the nip The secon ror at that time. Nonnosus, being à professional diplomat in the court 
"The Roman Emperor, on h of Julian, John Malalas giy | geb Was sil w many oriental languages and was sent frequently to different courts 
sent the sacra (rescript) to ta bape Rufinus (in $30) a US the follow of Justinian, me of his diplomatic experience, Justinian chose him to carry his me- 
after g an attack on ab Y of the Auxumitai Sta evasione ca of the East. b at Aksum. ‘About the nature of this mission, we have no concrete source. 
Victory, took his in ng of the Ameritai hat king ofthe Koaj to Caleb 4 ich he wrote about his journey to Aksum has been lost; 
kingdom and his tai India B Of the [nats | S98 jy, the book whi x 
entire |. ns and wi "dian, Unfortu img small fragment has been preserved ín the Myriobyblos of Photius: 
«Read the history of Nonnosus, containing the description of his embassy to the 
 Aethiopians, Amerites, and Saracens the most powerful nation, as well m ia other 
Easte! les. At this time Justinian was emperor of the Romans and Caisus, 
pr Phe Saracens. This Caisus was the grandson of Arethas, himself a chief 
whom Nonnosus’ grandfather was sent as ambassador during the reign of Anas- 
siva {o conclude a treaty of peace. Nonrosus' father, Abrames, had in ns 
nt on an embassy to Alamundarus, chief of the Saracens, during the reign 
idm and was successful in procuring the release of Timostratus and John, two 
nan generals who were prisoners of war. Caisus, to whom Nonnosus was sent 
Romanie of the two illustrious Saracen tribes, the Chindeni and Maadeni 
Before Nonnosus was appointed ambassador, his father had been sent to this 
same Caisus by Justinian, and had concluded a treaty of peace, on condition that 
holding’: Caisus’ son, Mavias, should be taken as a hostage to erro After = ne 
Vane E i was entrusted with a threefold mission, to Caisus to induce him, if possible, 
Is notables’ were there in arms -to visit the Emperor, to Elesbaas, king of the Axumites, and to the A camem eum 
I rit Talbot - isa very large city and may be considered the capital of Aethiopia; it more sout 
led, mad isa < ‘and east than the Roman Empire. Nonnosus, in spite of the treacherous attacks 
that I Mond res jan by bending of tribesmen, and perils from wild beasts and many difficulties and dangers on the 
mperor, he kissed the a oN pp bim, = successfully accomplished his mission and returned in safety to his native 
mired them. After bre further j $ widened 
^ on E TUAH reaking the ^ TU ia s Jj " 
busi " is ie d s ersian king, and ‘ravage meg oponi | e relates that Caisus after ag been m es hima o d set 
he ruled in Alexandria, di mm ge the land borderin, out for Byzantium, having previo divided his chieftaincy between is brothers, 
under I of the Nile. And through the Candice. -- him, but conduct Ambrus and Yezid. He brought large number of his subjects with him, and was 
| Persians. After sending in immediately the king of the Indian et pointed administrator of Palestine by the Emperor... 
marched i; i ji bassador, ; dians, Elesb atgiris inc aqui mega ine, redige) ed T, i if T 
the Persian ‘bing Persian ter oe te Sec rut in motion pee He tells us that Adulis is fifteen days’ journey from Axumis. On his way there, 
"War with him; that he : the Ran ans subject to him, he | he and his companions saw a remarkable ight in the neighbourhood of Aué (Avé) 
And while: m; and that he would pillage al attack of "pea sending word to = midway between Axumis and Adulis; this was a large number of elephants, 
the presence Vents were in. all the land over ing of the Indians, at - nearly 5,000. They were feeding in a large plain and the inhabitants found it 
him With of the Roman ain PBFESS, the king or Which the Persians ruled: | difficult to approach them or drive them from their pasture. This was what they 
Peran "s y consideration. For he or and giving him the c afier-rderg | saw on their journey. — bur 
E r. se cra : i c i i! s n 
Emperor"és - — A taii orli peace, dismissed | We must also say something about climatic contrarities of summer and winter 
MD V ambassador and between Avé and Axumis. ‘When the sun enters Cancer, Leo and Virgo, it is 
uu th us, and the atmosphere is extremely dry; but 


=== 
summer as far as Avé as wil l 
the rest of Aethiopia, it is severe winter, not throughout 


from Avê to Axumis and > 
the day, but beginning from midday the sky being covered with clouds and the 
mm = the Nile, spreading over 


55. Trans. S, Smith, op, cit, pp. 


—. 
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Egypt, overflows and irrigates the land 


Aquarius, and Pisces, the atmos But wher 
phere, conve 1 the ; 
to exile people to a remote part of the country 


Emperors used 


as far as Avé, while it i rsely s 
T is summer fi Py flood: Sun ent 
a rom Avé S tl e " i : 
nd the fruits of the earth are ripe." 66 Avé to Axumis and UNI ot Cibi At quat time, (DÒ custom practised until the nineteenth century: “As for the Seménai, 
Most probably Nonnosus came t the reg y Mj sa ponis there are snows and ice, it is to that country the King of the Axóm- 
against the Persi : ne to Aksum Atp À hom he has sentenced to be banished”.?2 
faith. Although doct The basis of this alliance A seek an alliance ui hin, wher” satriates anyone Who 
tes, they on differences existed ieu common nee aleb | d to commerce, African trade was controlled by the Aksumites: 
Theoretically at least, i y to cast aside these di n their belief. religion, | 5 to fy | In rega” cordingly, every other y h h 
ita iffere S, int g he lt " of the Axomites accordingly, every other year, throug the governor 
Caleb, Ppears that Nonnosus wiosetea 1 face € ce of rta «The qn thither special agents to bargain for the gold, and these are accom- 
Jo menti ; in securing ty topa of MP many other traders — upwards, say, of five hundred — bound on the same 
Cosas Todi tioned previously, another travell © assis, he, panied Y ihemselves- They take along with them to the mining district oxen, lumps 
Soutl ge bo was at Adulis De er who visited the my e Pad iron, and when they reach its neighbourhood, they make a halt at 
adi also supplied us with n Caleb was prepari Aksumi PAK of a spot and form an encampment which they fence round with a great hedge 
He visited activities of Ethiopia and eroe about the ng an expedi io N T ren Within this they live, and having slaughtered the oxen, cut them in pieces 
the parts wegen nae and so speaks of conma and poesie of Aksum Bite - ^n the pieces on the top of the thorns, along with the lumps of salt and the 
Axómis in Ethiopia.” 67 what “we ourselves Me of Ch rad ne y come the natives bringing gold in nuggets like peas, called tancharas, 
support of his 3 With our own "ti iron one or two OF more of these upon what pleases them-the pieces of flesh 
he has the following peers about the universe and th Wn tjs and ley lt or the iron, and then they retire to some distance off. Then the owner 
: «so then qui y: € Zones or climate. t the meat approaches, and if he is satisfied he takes the gold away, and upon 
Í TE. clearly the shadow i S of the Ran es and takes the flesh or the salt or the iron. If, however, 
s found projecting Sie the climate of Axò hat he has not taken 
we Mn bab ifthe finfi VA a foot to the West a ci it, comes and either puts down more gold 
ke Syéné d Axómis, he has ae aes through the ine that eve, and goes away. 73 This happened far away in the west. 
Tia work cider na anak of two climates,” $a. opic be The Horn of Africa was also the source of valuable products. 
Ethiopians in thei ae comments upon ani “The region which produces frankincense is situated at the projecting parts of 
di animal life: Ethiopia, and lies inland but is washed by the ocean on the other side. Hence the 
ja, being near at hand, go up into the interior and, engaging 


ing the alpha of the latter alect call the rhin 


mre as such, and by arisi, word, and adding ris. By the aro, it 


loughing. givi t > Or Haris 
ploughing, giving him this eatin designate 


Lonce saw a live pina from the use to whi ; 
the è live rhinoceros while I to which his hide is heri 
pia 


bring back from them many kinds of spices, frankincense, 


and many other articles of merchandise, which they afterwards 
of the Homerites, to Further India, and to 


skin of was >, 
so d o 
I have been able to draw hin, tn coat nre n distance, and saw so ‘a4 
Vi accurately,''69 ro, 
yal. palace, and The trade of the Blemmyes was also controlled by the Aksumites: “These people 
n a crown. The Ethiopians 


set great store by the emerald stone and wear it set i 
his stone from the Blemmyes in Ethiopia, take it into India and, with 
f great value.”75 The same can be said about South 


of the Aksumites, it is 


the taurelaphus 
or bull-stag, the cameleopard, or 


as who procure t 


“The taure 
the price it fetches, they invest in wares o! 
was ruled at that time by the viceroy 


Arabia. Since this country 
lled and directed by them. Cosmas 


India and in i 
Rien Ethiopi f. 
‘have not been Beni Prisa wnderstood that the trade of that region was contro 
- b: confirms that the Aksumites were the intermediaries of the western world for Indian trade. 
the Ethiopian ships to select goods of their 


v mm ee aaa and undomes- 
A w f. E ing, h: 
unicorn, but I cannot say iat Pee à for the King's antisemita 
gures of him set up ia DE 1 have as this to say: “This animal i: 
up in Seen y: "This animal is called the 


Avery few Greek merchants sailed to India by 


preference.76 
‘Concerning religious life, he writes that Christianity had been preached in many 
whole, I may almost say, of Ethiopia, 


| seeing this its owner com 
he is not satisfied ,he leaves the gold, when the native seeing t 
ld or takes up what he had laid down, 
parts of Ethiopia at that time: "... and further, the 
divine scripture. "77 This statement of 


the four-towered him. Bu 
— te . But Doha 
&. The Library of Photius P of the King of Ethiondat SPEI and the regions to the south of it, bear testimony to 
Ge T; McCrindle, The s, trans. by J.H, Freese, Piast : | em supported partially at least by "rchaeological evidence. The English traveller 
9. Ibid” p. 249, ‘istian Te Vol. I, pp. 17- 
So; 1nd, PP. 358-359 °pography of Cosmas, pp, 19. - 
vi ud eae P. 244-245, = 
l., pp. 360-361 t : 0). Ibid, Rei “ 
3 ie p s 
» P. 371. 
16. Ibid., pp. 368-369. 
| n. Ibid., p. 380. 
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found in the literary sources. The later Byzantine 


Theodore Bent, who visited Sokotra at the dawn of the | 
gn of Caleb and his predecessors. 


“almost exactly similar to those we saw o 
around Aksum in Abyssinia”’.78 On this baie ion 


ns of Ethiopia are | 
events during the rel 


ast century. di 
» disco N s 
"Vei iptio - 
Scrip counts of € 


of the Ch Ted de 
Bent -hurc| Ge her 

concluded that; « "M on the by! No fart ey repeat ac 

hen | hil" write eign, Ethiopian and Greek sources agree that 


Christian monarchs conquered Arabia i 
abia in the early c ^ , 
a large portion of that coun my centuries of il i nd of Caleb's r 
the case one would expect BL probably did the same wn ya MN Concerning dicated the throne and entered monastic life85 in the hermitage of Abba 
ong church Organizatio; Y Sokotra» » Tis b volunta Ma he ended his days. He sent his crown to Jerusalem to be hung on the 
i wae no longer in existence. If we remember how many 


the evidence of Cosmas is positive. “ i A 

limit to the number of MEIN with bichon non t the whole land op hPa Ms 
people, as wi nd very | i 

well as many martyrs, and monks also living as her Munitieg * TN 

s its. So of Che 


and Axóm, and in all the country about it....... "80 Cosmas 


| relewor This crown is no 
|| pet gepulchfe- invaded and sacked b 


Peri Hen afa d PROC Li 
'ersia i, dy Holy Sep was inv y various enemies, itis not surprising that the 


i A red. The Ethiopian monks long held a special privilege regarding 
time has disappe? ich they no longer retain today. They were entrusted with the 


adjacent to the Red Sea; con ici 8 obvi Ry hi 
kc ; consequently this information has "uan. Visited the ting | the Holy Sepu vM Viet burns continuously on the tomb of the Lord, and, on the night 
y j of the Ii rate the Feast of Resurrec- 


If we consider economic i on] ; i 
and political ti í y forpa] custo ffered the light to the Patriarch to celeb 
t appear pole sem, friendly. This SA x erations between mink teore ster, f hey acquired this privilege because of Caleb's dedication of his crown. 
however. The approach made by Justin I t ays the case ju ip | jon. PIO y i 
A Jan pertaining to religiou o the Aksumite Em In the [^ ha x the abdication of Caleb, relation 
| ch was under the jurisdicti s matters underlin Deror throy Pa wit i f Ezana, the kin 
eS ae dgiedizion of the anti-Chalce es the fact that the e| previously» in the time 0! g 


s between church and state reached a new stage. 
himself took responsibility for church affairs. 
he who sent Frumentius to Alexandria to be consecrated as bishop of Aksum. 


nical ; 1 2 alcedonian Patri e Ethiop, A 

‘this matter. aus rg agg I differed to a pa of = Thus it Voceived a letter from Constantius in which the Emperor asked to have Frumentius 
h by compromise. Failing to achie re Was to secure a uniform degree fron i He also to Alexandria to be examined on his ordination. Thus, he was not 
Pen ch of Al achieve this desideratum, he turned teachi k sent litical leader of the country, but he was also invested with religious 
atri ‘ostus, the twenty-ninth Pepe the ang only li The king, in other words, was an instrument of the Will of God and as such, 
replaced him by the Chalced elate of the s. arch fell within his jurisdiction. There was no distinct line separating divine from 
erms of the Western world, the system prevailing 


‘pian Church. We have an Ara Patrians Le institutions. If we think in t 
bic Sousa or be termed «Caesaro-papism". But during the reign of Caleb, the situation was 
ite different The facts of his dedication of his crown to the Holy Sepulchre and his 
que tion from the throne and departure to a monastery probably indicate the ascendancy 
ular ones. There existed a distinction between the two 


mu, of divine institutions over sec 
1n common with th ef instituti and yet it seems clear that, at this period, the dignity and authority of the 
e Kin Yi (Church prevailed. However, there is no evidence to suggest that this attitude of Caleb’s 


Vas also vacant, to B ] 
i eer a new Mi i should be interpreted as a tendancy towards “Papo-Caesarism”. 
was the second king after Ezana to be canonized by the Ethiopian Church 


and the first by the Greek and Roman churches. Somewhat surprisingly, he is ignored 
calendar, he is revered on the 20th 


d : in the calendar of the Coptic Church. In the Ethiopian 

and Deacons of Ginbot, while in Roman and Greek Martyrology his commemoration is observed 

send a Chalcedonian bi with the Nagran Martyrs on the 24th of October.56 He died in the monastery of Abba 
onian bishop to Ethiopie where to this day it is believed that his tomb can be found in the crypt of 


and put him t Penteléwon ` = ri - 
dria; who © death shortly afi; that church. The date of his death can be fixed approximately. In this connection, Pro- 
sus to Ethi was in exile, did notle |  "OPIUS SAYS: “When Helléstheaios was dead, Abramos agreed to pay tribute to the suc- 
iopia to support the Chri | cessor to the Kingship over the Ethiopians after him".37 Sidney Smith suggests that the 

revolt of Abreha against Caleb occurred in approximately 533.88 Caleb lived on some 

i t. We may tentatively place the death of Caleb about the year 535. 


to some of the lists of kings, he died after a reign of thirty years. 


II, p. 36. them i A 
RAe m were perhaps at least materially, Life 
himyarites au temps & by H. Thurston and D. Attwater (London, 1956), vol. IV, p. 191. 


la persécution de Neda 
"Events in Arabia in the 6th Century A.D.": BSOAS 16 (1954), p. 451. 
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CHAPTER VI 


FTER CALEB'S EXPEDITIONS 


The Military Situation 
: ely on Procopius’ version of the event, after the second expedition of 
feb Sumuyafa* 'Aswa* continued to rule with his two sons. This custom was 2 very 
p ractice in South Arabia.! About 543,2 Abreha revolted and seized power. Of this 
dl A Procopius gives the following account: 

many slaves and all wh 


«Of the Ethiopian army, 
behaviour Were unwilling to follow the king at a 


o had a disposition to law- 
Il. Left behind, they stayed 
P ire the land of the Homeritai, for it is extremely rich. 
Not long after this mob, with some others, revolted against Esimphaios and put 
f the fortresses in that land, appointing another king 
Homeritai, by name Abramos.”3 
ked the indignation of the Aksumite Emperor, who hastened 
Abreha. Procopius Says that the Emperor had 
both of which failed to gain a victory. 


sent two eX) 
* «On hearing of these events Hellestheaios, seriously desiring to requite Abramos 
and the rebels for their treatment of Esimphaios, sent an army of 3,000 men against 
them, and one of his reli i men no longer willing to perform 
i ich land, opened nego- 
and came to terms 


in action, they killed the ruler, joined the ene- 
mies army, and stayed there. Very angry, Hellestheaios sent another army too 
against them, which actually fought an action with the followers of Abramos, 
‘but after suffering a severe defeat in battle returned home i i 
the Ethiopian king, out of fear, sent no other expedition against Abramos. When 
Hellestheaios was dead, Abramos agreed to pay tribute t: 
Ethiopians after him. In this way he secure: 


for the 


This action provo n 
to send an expeditionary force against 
peditions, one after another 


kingship over the 
But this happened later." 
The Arab sources tell of only one pedition, but in other respects the story coin- 
cides with the account by Procopius. f 
- In retaliation, the Emperor of Ethiopia sent à punitive expedition to South Arabia 
Amy ^t || 1 
1. S. Smith , "Events in Arabia in the 6th century A.D.": BSOAS 16 (1954), pP- 439, 
ng Ryckmans, LIMA, r, p. 324. 
3, Procopius, vars, 1, XX, 2-1 "ecnslation S. Smith, op. cit, p. 3t. " 
4, Ibid., pp. 431-432. 
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which was led by Ari 
r y Aria - 
Ariat was tall, well-built d E s most experienced 3 
and fat. When Ariat arrived i striking appearanc and capabi ù 
Abreha sent him a message i South Arabia with ^v In compariso, Aksum 
We, of us are serving the ime gu We have the same T€ number y Abreha ey 
e should not shed the blood ea a ces is to fight pret land and W 
soldiers; if you jo. OW fi " 
; If you lik ather. [,,. Me rel 
s pri e, | a tel 
proposal because he bor two fa 
d himself of Anion 


In accordance wi 
The spear rebounded = sahang duelling, 
of “Abreha + SA arat 
" Abreba 
3 TOSS the f; $ hej 
t Ariat, wounding him is momen, Aa i 
y that je 
diet 


no Bada enjoyed this right fo m whatever he asked for be ait 
: lo 


Arangada as a just punishn it and killed him 
So he did not 
be fi death of the onc, 


yr È le Cel > ndhi 
1 la i le in his administra 
ion 


F 
g 


Hi 
BEI È 


- Bury, Hi Pe m 
. tory of the Later Rut Araber zur Zelt der Sasana, 


, (London, 195 @niden (1, à 
1923); vot 11, dae 1873), pp. 194-191. 
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SOUTH ARABIA AFTER CALEB'S EXPEDITIONS = 


, and anyone found practising these 
our. To be burned alive was the fate 
inform the public authori- 
d out to women who ven- 
rriages: parents who did 
y were between the ages 
enforced in South Arabia 


ere all suppressed 

rs and dancers were all supp 
ers, 9€ hipping and à year's hard lab 
wr punished by nalts were also imposed for failing to 
i Cruel punishments were mete 


e " 
future marriage of t | 
E fine. Whether this law was ever 


reha undertook was the expansion of his territory. He 
is kingdom. According to his inscription, 
d Yamanat and of "their 


cond" “King of d : 
d in Tihamat”.? Abreha extended n in South Arabia 
mawt had not been mentioned before as being 


he Bedouin Arabs, who chiefly inhabi- 


pd the region © TT 
se of Abreha’s conquest was not merely to expand his territory, but 
i ice trade in Arabia. He 


the north and gain control of the sp! 
ifferent centres to control the spice 


i :4 with the outside world an 
life of South Arabia. 
Abreha shifted his capital city from Zafar to San’a, the new capital city north of 
Zafar. We do not know what inspired A his capital city further to the 
most probably it was for some cog 


of different countries. 


.. During his reign he also repaired the great dam of Marib which had burst, due toa 

inning of his reign. This dam was of vital importance to South 

ity and in general, to national well-being. The dam 

nally built in the early Mukarrib of South Arabia, perhaps even before 750 B.C.!2 

The purpose of the construction of this great i for drinking and 

irrigation. Occasionally it suffered damage, but it was always repaired. The last and the 

final mishap occurred after the reign of Abreha. If we judge from the provisions which 

he made for the workers—some 5,806 sacks of flour and 26,000 packages of dates, 3,000 
t "mI E | ; 

the authenticity of the book bas not yet been estable: 

op. cit., p. 431; J. institution monarchique, p. 243; G- B. Philby, The Background 
of Islam, (Alexandria, 1947), P- 122. 

Hitti, History of hadrian, Gent, 1964), p. 63. 4 
Wissmann, and M. Hoeffner, "zur historischen Geographie des vorislamischen Sued- 


of the dam at the beginning of the 
t may have even antedated this.” 


“rane eA * n 
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P^ ^ 6: CIH. 63-15) Now after they had appointed the time and the 


a huge pra: i 
2. The Dam Inscription of * vare. The W (Face ood, they made for the city Marib, and they prayed at the church, 
n of "Abreha!4 9 ! Arab judges, for therein (in the city) were a priest, father of a mission (?) and his 
| pit of Mar ied (he ramp away and dug till they reached the rent, and at a point 
» The 


oxen and 300 camels and 11 a 
completed in fifty days. 3000 doves—it was really 


(Face A, 1-8: CIH 1-8 
His Messiah and of the cana might and aid and ih | «son rent, to base the dyke. And when they had let (the water) flow away, 
Abraha who has been exalted t They have Pu CY of the M | above the tuale (he dyke, there was anxiety and care for the tribes and the city. 
ramaihis, Za Bayman, king of «Ta e king, the descenda. this inseri "reifu y in ord nb saw how this anxiety had come nigh upon the tribes made praises 
nat and of ‘their’ Arabs on the Pin Dhu Raydan ks = en ma N And; Tor them ‘daw Ihmw, for the 'ahabis of (among) them and the Himyarites 

eau and in Tihar adr; Y hea 4 
(Face A, 9-24: CIH, 9-24.) Now they have n Tihamat, amawi ty, th of (among ) them j 

i Writte Ma, c, 17-21: CIH 76-80.) And after that they had made praises heard for 
fied themselves in Kidar went down and 


—He subjected and recognized as ruler b 


/-princes who had forti 
he king with the battle force which they had appointed to join 


‘ i ed t 
shrn, Murrat and Tamimat and Hani princes of Saba’ th. depu Proving, when ks pe and his son held back their hands (from war with them). 
anis and Martad ecc » the men of Y for hin san C, 21-28: CIH 80-87.) The king decreed, gb’, in the city Marib: ‘The builders 
Ced inces who were there are illustrissimi. Then he had 
brought before him their ‘sons’: Aksum Dhu Ma’afir, the king’s son, and Mar- 
parat Dhu DRNH, and 'Adug Dhu Fayis, and SYWLMN, and Dhu Sa'ban and 
i d Dhu Kula'an and Dhu Mahadd and others 


(entitled) Dhu, and a strong one, 'Ism, Dhu Yaz'an and Dhu Dubyan and the 
kabir-officers of Hadramawt and of qrnt. 


8-33: CIH 87-92.) And it was then, wk, that there reached them the 
embassy of the nagasi, and there reached them an embassy of the Roman king, 
inblt, of the king of Fars, and an envoy, rsl, of Muddiran (al 

karib b. Gabalat. 


that:— They Tii and Ha’ halil, ani 


: n of 657. And i the 
to Nabat in "Abran. bird air of Saba' set mies by thousandsin the dih 
commande (to posts), And Hi ey reached Nabat, K nvoy of Harit b. Gabalat, and an envoy of ’Abi- 
(Face C, 33-Face D, 3: CIH 92-101.) And then after those who wished had prayed 
ding to the previous (fixed) time 
heir promise for later. And 


catchment basin and th concerning Saba tt d at the term of the later Dhu Da'awn ,and when they sent 
14: € frontal work were at the 


broken 


mandate reached runn 
è H th 
collective), Sept of Wada’, ane "n HA 


d hold their 
force Kidar 


(Face D, 4-15: CIH 102-114.) [Describes the repair of a measured section of 
its plaster facing, and the im- 


the catchment basin so that the outflow could 


—: 


y | king appointed a time j 
nei a time incumbent “(Face D, 15-27: CIH 114-137.) And so they completed the work within the 


the ras dU. and workmen's ing and cut 
sed a promise on theese DEN atta ee nhmt, and Mul idt à and bar'a period for which they were under obligation at their sections, bn ywmn dbhw yq'w 
CN lon the month Dhu hes that were in Marib, sayhurin, lgzwhmw. And Yada'-'il and a butcher gave a blessing at the church and the 
1% F. Albright, 4 Qn cai rban of (year) 7. and impo- dyke and the ramp over 5,806 of flour and 26,000 of dates of the bani kind. There 
Ethiopians (a Aaeological Disco were 3,000 slaughtered. beasts, both cows small cattle, and 300 camels, fast, 
darkish and with cut ears (she-camels) and 11,000 turtle doves, 'ghib, ... And 


aes "929, aim of the aireado a eS Of Southern Nabih Amin Faris "blame" | perfected their building work on the 38th day (that they were responsible 
T s a) en Arabia, He uane for their section) in the 11th hour, in the month Dhu Ma'an of 658.” 


53 ius, "Bemerkung Structure” says “they mad 
Yo JI pp. 1-24; È Glen zu den beiden Tucture"^. (The prior ai " sa Xn 
tischen ] Abreha decided to repair the dam in order to maintain the balance of economi 


the text in Orient Gesellschaft, 6 (189 Inschriften über de ten vom E d i 
Journey to Qrewaliche Literatur Ze : PE ea emme Ne Marib”: ZDMG, life in South Arabia. He went in person to Marib, and the dam was repaired in his presence. 
(text), 7 [| (1898) cols. paann has : Mitteilungen der At ihe same time, he ordered the ruins of the castle of Bilkis to be tremor to San'a 

19-26 At the he had in mind to build a church there. In commemoration of the event. he left 


~ > A^ Parr ciaborated and clarified 
i rehacologicl | a Sabaean inscription of 136 lines on a column. Such a long inscription has 


150 
151 


R CALEB'S EXPEDITIONS 


ANCIENT AND ME 
NT AND MEDIEVAL 
ID ME E E 
E THIOPIAN HISTOR 
n " 
ot, so far, been discovered elsewhere i Ee E a 
in South Ar. i n 


abia, 
j with magnificent mosaics in gold 


about the repairs to the d 
ligious activiti am, but also about he iser x 
es of Abreha inside and outside Ly a tura, polit Ption s + of the walls, were adornec 
Later, the final destructio omain, ica], cop, Peaks ty the upper par embellished with paintings. The lower part of the walls was 
Koran,!6 was the main cause or, pi the dam took place. 1 reia] M aad colours E e floor was paved with marble of many hues set in tasteful 
brought poverty which induced gra decline and + Nad $ Thi MT panelled, ^m choir “was divided off by an ebony screen inlaid with ivory 
the few lines of a lyric by A'sha i^ e inhabitants i of South Fes allude, | harmony: Valli carved, and gold and silver ornament was lavished all over 
Min tter depict the conse ake refy A bia = ing | most bea ars oors were overlaid with plates of gold studded with silver nails, 
opes of succour from di Sequences of Where r^] | he interior: c. tudded with massive nails of gold; while the doors leading 
The Ma'rib Dam b distress are the burg i Ps | lates of silver stu stive 5 j 
y the flood wi gone, St dam, th and P' hree altars Were wrought with large panels of gold set with precious 
as burst; ' to the ! r every panel there stood in relief a jewelled cross of gold with a red 
3 d about the cross were flowers of open-work in gold 


Of marble stone Hi 
myar this dam A 
ped built, sones i gold, and rore lours."23 
many co ours. 


To store the 
water for the ti 
Thence to € time of thi 
At fixed MM Mk and every Ait pos gems Or enamel 0 
ater they disperst 18” gxpelition to Mecca 
preha’s EX ; 
3A the church, Abreha hoped to divert pilgrimages from Mecca 
s kingdom must 


a decree that the Arabs living in hi 
ish of At the same time, he sent envoys to other regions of Arabia which 
ish of Mecca became ri omic centre rch ntrol to propagate support for the new shrine. A certain Arab from 
e rich because of the Arabian pegs were a om e tribe of Banu Fugaym Harith ben Malik, one of those who arranged 
Hie? endar. learned of Abreha's. mission. He then went to the church and defiled it.24 
i trage had been committed by one of the people of the 


ha he 
When AUT to show his scorn ‘and contempt for the new shrine, he was filled with 


time, he felt he reason that h 
i wi ; e pl n of A 4 
as renderi Planned to build the Ps rem nd swore that he would marc d lay the temple in ruins. He 
risti i 


ordered his soldiers to prepare fo n t he took some 
4h him.25 For this reason, the event is associated in literary sources with the 


ns and : IS pu a stian f; 
d advised Abreha gm Bishop Grigentius = dephants with hi 
PPropriate ‘570 A.D. which is called am al-fil, the Year of the Elephant, On the way, he tried to 
t already under his control. 


After completing l 
m ta, T oward this end, hé issued 
jur io pet" jt to San'a. 
under his co 


well, to induce the: 
m to acce; [e 
acid the md Mor. = Christian religion, e some tribes who were no 
or "splan and then oeie t obtained the En According to some Arab sources, Abreha led about 60,000 soldiers against Mecca. 
Qulays, from the Greek ue the church whi The pu of this expedition was to destroy the Ka'ba, the holy stone of Mecca, supposed 
by Aral XKAnota 20 to have been sent from God through the angel, Gabriel. Dhu Nafr Al-Himyar, one of 
the princes of an ancient tribe of Yemen, collected his army and those of other Arabs 
Nafr failed, and following his defeat, 


D Arab writers. 

Hat area, and it was constructed fran irs Indeed i) claimed that its like 
most. icted from the was the largest chui ws to prevent the march a. tter , 
chet, he was taken to Abreha as prisoner ‘His life was spared and he accompanied Abreha 
ntinued his march to the north and arrived in central 
known as Khatham. Nufayl, the leader of that tribe, gathered warriors 
gress of Abreha and saving the 


Sophia of Constantinople, i 
eee Impression ithatidf was -; 
uit; as 
win in the style of Hag; | from other tribes also in the hope of impeding the pro 
-opians were victorious and Nufayl was captured 


“In design TM 

ì the nave from the a Basilican. Lofty col Ka'ba from destruction. Again the E 
s utt i i. aisles, sles The | Ae lumns of precious marble and condemned to death. But in order to escape death, Nufayl offered to serve as Abreha's 
15. Ahmad Fakhry, An 4 ^35 Wi 006 de J gd € the columns, the a guide and the offer was When other leaders saw the power of Abreha, they 
Surah 34:45, °° 4" Archaeological Journey, S Wb. , the apse and submitted to him and he marched towards Mecca without interference. He camped in 
2; F. Albright, 4 Mughammis, a place located a little beyond Mecca. Before he started to march against 
EUN rchaeological Discoveries, p. 75. the city, he sent his cavalry under the leadership of Al-Aswad ibn Magsud to raid the 
Qd: area around Mecca. This attack resulted in heavy losses for the inhabitants of that region, 


ed | 
du Siti term, ber, for 1 2, A. Butler, probably c i been 
for the se E ^ , The Arab Conquest, , 147-148. Most some remains of this church 
Préislamigur € church he built in Marib. | A Bier T d presa gre 48, Most proba PTT T Scot, In he High Meme, (London, 
Loa vol. I, p. 143. 


onale su Tema, A bs. » L'Oriente cristiano 
“e nelle 194 . 128-212; 
76, dei Lincei, no. 62 (Roma, | a POT 


mam. (Milano, 1905) 4 

en, Ac sent painting 

| . te Arab artists nted in their many elephants which used i 
expedition, E. Esin, the blessed and Medinah the radiant, (London, 1963), p. vagano 24. 
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in particular the Quraish. Abdul Al-M i 
RI r the Qur: uttalib, grandf; 
a nain. brought back all vm f Mo ammag | 
E cree mala te member and potential of the pa S PAN 
protection.26 &. They decided instead to leave ve Ethiopian” Abry, | 
Abreha sent a messenger to the people of M mr» ude Ë | 
e o sayi | 
P Mig n Es you, but only to destroy the Temple, Unless jo to them; “| 
war, foe Which k e rible blood”, Abdu al-Muttalib | sid APA 
* "me * re P 
friend; it is for Him mios ES by House, and the ioi 
defend it^21 Then Abdu al-Muttalib was fed by wre if He aus of Abrahan 1 
wood PUE Bas mara ta i ed - envoy to the andong it, we o i 
“I want the ki cai Nem 
n ng to m = se 200 camels of mine which h ipe al-M i à 
you aes tr en = pne me when I first pria els Ta 
ve taken and omit to speak Lat de pon speak Pel 
je êh, - 2 about the temple vene; "o me of 200 
come to destroy?". Then sai Pedi : 
the temple belongs to another, rag Abdu al-Muttalib: “The ponya father "à 
defend it from me", he replied: 


ave Not 
S, inj Coma 
God, Pay d 


| » offering t 
tion that he should A Papin 
ple, 


a man was 
In Struck, sores : "29 F 
other words, smallpox broke out ve pustules broke out on Another versions. 


fact of an outbreak E Abreha"; that part of hi i 
down as they ran of pestilence in reha's army. “Here we encounter Pecan 
San Wil LAN OP Meme hey stopozd ko aneh their re nem 
they smote, tho that his li d to quench their thirst." Abreha himself = 


his limbs rotted " 
prata weh the world. een. 3? An Arab writer says: “Abreha 
un T "i “se ‘pa Secure, free of all dangers in his great 

(known as the Yea rte Moe on wi 
a C m r of the Elephant). But A the birth of Mohammed in 570 AD. 
m who was succeeded by Jed = due South Arabia was sil 
ncn - er, Masruk.34 The Ethio- 
Annali dell Mie 
ison, A Literary Hines" PP 263-147. 


A. Nicolson, op. cit A 
a Nabih Amin Faris, op, pen zu 
" fagordine to Sidney Smith, Ya 

sovereignty in South Arabia cato 


< cit., p. 120, n.l. 
- Hitti, op. cit, p. 64. 


r3 ii 
. 434). years, and in this Way 


SOUTH ARABIA AF TER C AL EB'S EXPEDITIONS " 


South Arabia is considered by some scholars to have ended in 575 A.D. 
eve that this expedition took place 23 years before the birth 


pian cupation | iters beli 
r, other WHIT eresia a 
Howe mmed and this seems more probable. 
fter his unsuccessful expedition to Mecca, Abreha continued to rule South Arabia 
A w years. Generally he “was a wise man, learned, loving God and doing good 
for some ne by all kings without enemies who feared him, on account of the good- 
jn his em life" 26 
ig another Arab legend in connection with Abreha's expedition to the north: 
ha, Aksum b. al Sabbah al Himyari, the son of his daughter, went 
a to perform à pilgrimage. On his way back from Mecca, he stayed in the church 
$ n. He was attacked by men from Mecca who robbed him of his belongings and 
p^ ae m church. Aksum went to his grandfather and complained about the behaviour 
i cat men from Mecca. Abreha vowed to destroy the sanctuary of Mecca.”37 That Abreha 
vides an expedition to the north is a fact attested to by inscription: 


By the might of the Merciful and his Messiah: the king, 'Abreha Za Yahman, 
king of Saba' and Dhu Raydan and Hadramawt and Yamanat and of ‘their’ 
Arabs on the plateau. and in Tihamat. They have written this document, 

stating that they raided Ma'add in the raid in springtime, in the month of Dhu 
Tabtan. Further, that they subjected all the Bany "Amir. Now the king appointed 
‘Abi-gabar to the battle force with Kiddat Wa'il, and Basir b. Husan with 
Sa'd. And they fought and battled at the head of the army, Kiddat against 
Bany ‘Amir, Murad and Sa’d against Wad... (and) Murran, in a wadi on the 
route to Turaban. And everyone who applied himself and fought for the king 
in Haliban slew and took prisoners. And as Ma’add continued (in retreat) 
they drew closer, dnw kzi m'dm, and took hostages. And thereafter “Amr b. 
Muddir gave much and pledged for them (the hostages) from him (the king), 
and accepted his rule over Ma'add. And they returned from Ma'add. By 
the might of the Merciful. Its month of...,in year 662.38 (The Sabaean era 662 
may be equivalent to 543 of our era).3? 


4, The Fate of the Ethiopian Occupation in South Arabia 


Abreha had two sons, Yaksum and Masruk, from Rainhaba, the wife of Dhu 
Yazan, a Yemenite noble. The former is mentioned in the dam inscription.40 After his 
death, Yaksum succeeded him on the throne in South Arabia. The relations between 
Yaksum and the ruler of Aksum seemed to have been good. He continued the later 
policy of his father and paid tribute to the Emperor. But his relations with the South 


Arabians deteriorated. Yaksum lacked his father's prestige and was unable to improve 


MJ. Kiser, "The Campaign of Huluban, A New Light on the Expedition of Abraha": Muséon 78 


(1965), p. 427. 
». Salih, The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and Neighbouring Countries, trans. B.T.A. Evetts, 
, (Oxford, 1895), p. 301. This statement is based on. n 
UA ri “The Campaign of Huluban. A New Light on the Expedition of Abraha": Muséon 78 
, p. 431. 
38, S. Smith, op. cit., p. 435; M. Kister, op. cit., P- 425. 
P N, Pigulevskja, "Les rapports sociaux à Nedjran": JESHO, 3 (1960), p. 130. 
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discipline in the army. The army, therefo 

increased, but the Arabs tolerated the ineffectual a. 

the respect they had held for his father. Economicall 

The land routes and sea ports were busy. Inland EA na, COUNTY y à 

many young Yemenites were even taken by force (o b 

Peru sd purposes. According to some Arab Writers, Yak wan. ter 
was succeeded by his brother, Masruk. Sum ruled for ning, 


ak. Oppreggi K 
dministration von 
tion of Y. lay 
aksum kan, 


who was also a descendant of the ro 

. . A . yal hou: i 

oe intervention. His choice lay between ~ig aie ip 

pe e first betook himself to Constantinople. The Em, 

EE the request of Sayf since he shared a 

z = South Mr er by the attitude of the Emperor, 
i ac wh udhir, who was under Persian suzerai 


pa A t ously atti 
aa "e pni ^t to explain the purpose of his coming, ʻO Kin t 
Abyssinia or those of India?” ‘Abyssinians’, 
Pme cp me and drive them away 
remote from etr scia Beto nen “Thy? ja 
for GPS trata withal poor a land wherei 
“sire it. I cannot venture a Persian "i 
"So Nushirwan im a | 
s mag of 10,000 dirhams and a robe of honour, and 
eo tm he went forth from the palace, cast the 
an these y scan [gia I Eus Pages and hand maidens who stood 
ak di Nim how he dixi iani bind dra he recalled the envoy, and 
wered he. em i “whence à : e 
answered he. the ean of my land = ii at else should I do with it? 
omni hould lay the matter 
g In thy prisons 
thou give him these? If th a hips crow cast into 


my lani 


cou H Pride. n p P 
ntry, then is thy lordship Increased, "42 p ini — 
This ingenious 
was enthusiastically approved, a 
ind 
ned felons who were forthwith piace! under the 


Plan for combini 


9f the prisons Produced 800 condem- | 
Of a super-annuated general | 
41. E. Browne, op. cit., 179, 


42. Ibid. : | 


ng imperi mu 
aPeral expansion with domestic economy | 
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SOUTH ARAB 


s in his y old that 
E een a famous archer in his youth but was now so o ` 
ho had Den d over his eyes and he had to be supported on both 


+. eyelids droope v 
MI s, his kag his boy. The expeditionary force thus constituted and accom- 
d s. two of which were wrecked, while the remaining 


ast of Hadramawt where the little Persian army of 800 men was 
as adra y 


ie 
pe safely reached emenite Arabs. 


d by the Y 
^ ld invasion soon reached Masruk and brought him out at the 
| attle. Then Wahriz made a great feast for his followers, and 


he burned his ships and destroyed his stores, after which in 


i , ‘I burned the ships because I wanted 
^ fed harangue, he agri Xp na your clothes because I thought that in 
u never to mu eer bot be taken by Abyssinians; your provisions I threw in the 
e of defeat, per cem even a single one of you to have food for a single day. Be men 
uw I do Bei ah me" Actually there was little option in the matter, so all of them 
hia tal mtk him and the battle was joined. In addition to the Ethio- 
ected em number of soldiers from his tributary tribes m on 
' yanik d inst Wahriz.*4 It is said that, at the same time, Wahriz ordere i 
with 0000 alto his forehead and he made those who stood ki. menge? de 
lias to vu; de more conspicuous by an immense ruby, t b 
Ethiopian Kink ve o reken Choosing an appropriate moment, Wahriz shot an arrow 
which shone o% ERN d e arrow struck fair in the middle of the ruby, splin- 
È pim as he rode by om his maing Marsus forehead. i etie hd A er del es | 
ering A iopi whom the victorio i 
vas the MEO, Di ee ag that hup pang naban Ya allies. In the camp of the Ethio- 
witho! , 


pians, countless booty fell into the hands of the Persians".45 


The importance of this victory is underlined by Mohammad b. al-Hasan b. Isfan- 
di ar. who says, this is one of the two shots in which the Persians glory, the other being 
nyar, 


i i i iz who slew the King of the 
. in the reign of Kisra (Anushirwan) Wahriz w ^ < kani 
e cen 46 This inan of the story, based on Tabari, gives the perio —— 
Vienna involved an act of ambush which demoralized the Ethiopian y 


commander and King was killed first. 
^^ The result of this expedition inspired the 


is hosts M 
were carousing, 


sea 
truggle and d 
: dio enter into com 


poets to praise the victory: 


i 


; 
d 


Se rec or dn Md eterne verses which run as follows: 
warriors landed armed with shields. 
Sassan and Mahrejan; 


Goo [Dhu] Jadan.” As quoted by L. Farago, Arabian 


gg 
Li 
i 

i 


(London, 1902), vol. I, pp. 179-180; Th. Nóldeke, op. 


Tabaristan, compiled about A. H. 613 (A.D. 1216) by 
E.G. Browne (London, 1905), p. 20. 
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Avec une armée de héros de la race de Sassan 
héros aux regards superbes, qui faisaient au harem 
un rampart de leurs lances, 
Et de leurs epées acérées et brillantes, qui 
pénétraient dans le corps, rapides comme l'éclair 
Nous avons tué l'orgueilleux Masruk, tandis queles 
tribus Abyssines nous provoquaient au combat. _ 
Le rubis qui brillait sur son front a été fendu p 
la fléche du guerrier de Sassan. : 
Alors notre armée victorieuse a envelo 
Khatán, elle a pénétré jusque sous les 
Là nous avons goüté toutes les voluptés 
Khatàn.s? — — 

x After the defeat of the Ethiopians on the batt 

inland and killed the Ethiopians ain he met on saga 

Yemen, whereafter he sent a rich booty to the Emperor N 


u par 


ppé le pays de 


rd, preceding him wherever he went, bearin 
im v ; g lances. 
e od Furius Ethiopians were all so young that the 


Sayf went out of his palace of G 
< juard to hunt. After the hunt; he nlsi: 
sia calvo Dido t; he rode off 
Soars surrounded him end stabbed and killed him, 
eaten ‘acclaimed as Governor of Yemen 

ut to avenge the spilled blood of his kinsmen i 


At the same. time, the death of 
of Yemen, and they did not want in: 


ito bens] 
Papar 


In 


thor maini 
. Lammens, L'Arabie Ema 


Wahriz cont 


Only the lives of a fey da i to massacre the Ethiopi 
bod few youths were spared. They became slaves in the service of Sofa 


portiques de Goumdan 
et comblé de nos bien faits les fl di 
s 


inued hi 


is 
k over Tani 


Power i 


tration qt 


With the 


tim night and day. Ge es to have complete trust in his bodyguard, who were wih 


were dito "s killed. Not only those, but also half-caste Arabs 
ha did mot spare the ves d aono Nushirwan were fulfilled to the leter by Wahi, 
minately, alarang and massacred even the half-caste indiscri 

View of these events, a good muni Med of this, he made Wabriz ruler of ps 


| ins fled to the north, especially to 
Anio Playan important role in the social economic, 


Sayf caused great distress among the inhabitants 
more princes as vassal rulers of Persi. 


I^ 
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SOUTH 


r Yemen, paying annual tribute to the Persian king until 
;z then beg he son o succeeded him and governed the country also 
r^ Marzaban, i his son then became ruler of Yemen; paces was pd 
his iuge r inally E ia sent Badhan to rule Yemen 
p^ his op Chore Chosran. Finally the Emperor of Persia s 

py his so. 


ise of -— : — 
he rise : for the Persian invasion of Yemen were of far greater 
ring reasons for s 
the underly 


“pi ; the Arab and Persian chroniclers. In the dam insc- 
s E pot that he was vassal king of the Aksumite Em- 
iption of grey me time he received at Marib the envoys of Rome, the delegation 
dO and that at the "Muddiran (al Mundir), of Harit b. Gabalat and of Abi-karib b. 
pa : f so many representatives implies a hope of certain political gain 
Cie Rh b as already mentioned, sent two delegations one after the other, 
— comu conclude a treaty of alliance "by reason of their common 
n ie 53 suppressing Persia, their arch enemy, both militarily and econo- 
00 apicis of envoys of Persia and the Arab tribes can be attributed to 
Ag ore and friendship. How far they succeeded we do not know, but 
is rab Karto for the cause of Byzantium. He attacked Mundir’s beer 
tos vata requests of Justinian".53 This, of course, was à rebuff to the — - 
Min response de I by the Persian monarch and relations between the two ae pr : 
vesto i 4 because he was occupie i 
worsened; m Sei eiit cere restored and friendship had been epis 
hn Vm n sti II of Byzantium, he started to plan the annexation of Sout 
bi n et pad ans strategic and economic significance. S vi from the ws 
pe gn ia and Byzantium, Khusrau I became a perso 
which was concluded between Persia an ya ne pe pr posta Ri 
friend of Justin II.54 This helped him to carry xe ri pne ud iig raa, mila 
so he succeeded in cutting off both Byzantium an Akum mes dns xD n 
The fact is clearly known to the Byzantine writers. pi ; ome eei hes 
ituation i i t the emperor of Byzantium avo c 
EA. ia QA e ir RATAT See bo the friendship between the two big 


powers at that time.55 


in! 
until t 


i i-] case, 
cause at that time they still had the required resources and man-power. In this 


it is logi ible that the revolt of Abreha II c 
Nae hie The loss of her overseas territory dealt a hard blow to the prestige of 


j since the third century of our era. In the meantime, as far as is 
Peri agal broke off all ties with the Aksumite Empire. From this time pawai 
the Byzantine sources do not supply us with any kind of information concerning p. E 


economic or cultural links. 

The Ethiopian occupation in South 
of the inhabitants and the Persian occ! 
verse illustrates this better. “It is said”, 


e unhappy memories in the minds 
was rodi preferable. The following 
says Ishaq “that on the rock in the Yemen there 


51, Nóldeke, op. cit., p. 237. Sidney Smith, 427. 
s. aconta oP. cit., XX, 9, translation by è deg 


53, Smith, op. cit., p. 447. " 
si. A. Vasiliev, "Justin 1 and Abyssinia P Gg, 
55, Theophanes, Historia, ed. B.G. 

1829) p. 485. 
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was an inscription dating from olden times”: 


To the evil Abyssinians. E cunt 
a ee de Kingdom of Dhimar? 
EN 


E | 
- = 0 


56. "Dhimar' means Yemen pun È 
P agi The Life of Mohammad, trans. A. Guillaume (Oxf 
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CHAPTER VII 


THÉ SITUATION IN AKSUM AFTER THE REIGN OF CALEB 


j The Successors of Caleb 
: Both Ge'ez! and Gree 
voluntarily, without designating à su 


k2 literary sources report that Caleb abdicated his throne 
ccessor, in order to enter the hermitage of Abba 


teléwon, one of the leading personalities among the Nine Saints who came to Ethiopia 
pee the Roman Empire towards the end of the Sth Century. Caleb's decision created a 


serious problem regarding the succession. 


i. The Sons 

He had three sons, Gebre Meskal, Israel? and Gebre Krestos. The first is mentioned 
in Ethiopian literary sources, while the latter two are attested to by numismatical and epigra- 
phical evidence. We have coins of Israel bearing legends in both the Greek and Ge'ez 
Jan; . The third son, Gebre Krestos, appears only once in the imperial lists in the 
abbreviated form as Gebru.4 This is confirmed by two recently discovered Ge'ez inscrip- 
tions in Sabaean characters. In the second one, which probably belonged to Gebre Kres- 
tos himself, the seventh line reads: “Man of Hadafen, Son of Ella Asbeha, Gebre Kres- 
tos". It would be premature, however, to conclude that this is the throne name of Gebre 


Meskal.5 


b. Struggle for Power 

Imperial Ethiopian court, the eldest son succeeds 
his father. Which one of these three was the first-born son? The existing Ethiopian literary 
i i such source takes it for granted that 
and that, in this capacity, he followed his 


father to South Arabia to fight against Dhu Nuwas. After the conquest, his father Caleb 
occupied until the end of his father's 


CSCO, Scriptores Aethiopii 17 (Paris, 1904); I. Guidi 
CIL! Atti 2 (1896); M.A. Van den Oudenrijn, La vie 
teli Ane unpublished MS. photocopy in the 


Migne PG., vol. 
called 


c le-Selassie, 
. Littmann attempts to 
- von Aksum’; Zei 
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reign. When he heard of his heri denti and of th 1Ccession of his Ounp 

the throne, he took his army and came to Ethiopia to regain his Patrime bra i; 
The source, however, does not specify which of the two brother; Was victorios by; 

it indicates that the struggle between them was long-sust lined,6 5, alij 


l 
Another source asserts that Gebre Meskal was the 


, 4 m x eldest son of Ca 
such, occupied a high administrative position in the southern part of the Aksum ang 
nion, apparently in the region of Shewa,? until the abdication of his father nite 
brother, Bete Israel, took advantage of his brother’s absence and seized the th S Youn, 
Gebre Meskal heard this news, he hastened to Aksum and found his brother on th k 
He asked who had given him permission to ascend the throne, Béte Israel ki, 
found the throne vacant and therefore ascended it for it is not right and pra 
woman to remain without a husband or a throne without a king", gll 
heard this, he became furious and decided to Wage war against his brother and | i 
occupy the throne by force. At this moment, the priests ca 


When Gebre y." 
me 


with their Ark 
crosses and told Gebre Meskal to have patience until they could go and ask Em 
whom he wished to succeed him on the throne. Gebre Meskal accepted this pro 
calmed himself and said to them: “Go to him quickly and tell me the Outcome soo, 
The priests went to Caleb and asked him to come out of his cell and design È 
He replied that he would neither leave his cell nor see people again. But he indica 
that Gebre Meskal should succeed him and cursed Zaba 
the throne on his own initiative. W 
of Caleb, Zaba-Israel immediatel 
into hiding, 


(i WE 


iti g and in due course the 

overseas territory fell under Persian soverei 
had been the case during the reign of Caleb. 
In the hagiographical sources, 

son, and Bete-| i 


ored. The consensus is that Gebre Meskal wa; 
Caleb’s first-born son, and as such he became emperor before Caleb's departure to th: 
hermitage of Abba Penteléwon.9 


The Greek hagiographical Sources, to a certain extent, disagree with the Ethiopian 


Pian Manuscripts collected by the Ethiopian Board for Antiquities, Tigre, File No. 4. 
n maintains that his seat was on the mountain of Managesha about 30 kms. west of Addis 
5. IC * Zar— possession by su Spirits; the spiri. È vith their 
: d Pirits themselves or the cult connected with thei 
Worship. Some people consider Zar to be i inique Ethiopian phenomenon and the following not 
may strengthen this view. In another chronicle we find more details about the Zar: “Caleb had two 
toon bre Mi 
Visible one, The sons of n 


he sons of Werrer and Emamo wen 


i ekes, etc. They received pro pitiatory sacri- 
of a particular colour, vira y received prop è 
power”. (Tekle Giorgis, Chronicle of Ethiopia MS, "d, white, ete.; otherwise they would lose their 


thiopian Archacology, P. 85; "Il Gadla Aragawi", p 
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Peror Caja, 


e gave the visible Empire, while to Weld | 


Gold coin of Bete Israel 
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TH 


i ion also that Emperor Caleb, before his departure to join monastic 

located on the mountain called Ophra, designated his son Atherpho- 
o the throne . The whole tone of this passage gives the impression that 
place smoothly without any disturbance. 


na 
pa 
Ses 
RR c 
Sitz. 
^S 
Du 
Q 
= 
o 
È 
Da 
o 
o 
badi 


seems certain that Israel and Gebre Meskal acceded to the throne one after the other. 
eir ractice is neither unusual nor illegal in Ethiopia. The question is: which of 
jn fact dors ruled first? In some lists of imperial names, Israel appears before Gebre 
abs s that he ruled first,!? but the length of the reign ascribed to the 
list, he is indicated as having ruled for only one month,!! while in 


aries. In one a peg ey ahs 7 È 
his reign is given as eight months;!? both lend 


Ti " wid 
plished by Carlo Conti Rossini, 
the list PU he tradition that he seized power by force for a short time. It has already been 


hical sources do not mention him at all; only the Kibre Negest 
f Caleb.!3 However, we do have his coins, found in various 


ns him as the son o 1 | i 
jopia, particularly at Adulis.!4 The very existence of coins suggests a longer 


in El : 2 T à i P5 
gle han isindicated by the lists of the kings. The minting and circulation of coins demands 
A . His coins bear a legend in Greek characters, slightly abbreviated in reverse: 


Obverse: Istrate+l+; 
Reverse: Kin(g) of Aksumi(tes). 

The image of the crowned head appears on the reverse, whereas the obverse shows 
the king’s head uncrowned and bearing a cloth covering. On both sides of the coin, the 
head is flanked by wheatsheaves. The four crosses which are engraved between the 

Jetters of his name confirm his Christian faith. 
Antonio Mordini!5 has described one of Israel’s coins which has the following 
legend in Ge'ez characters: 


 Obverse: (King Yesrael; 

_. Reverse: Mercy to the people. 

The head of the king, crowned and uncrowned as in the previous example, 
appears on both sides but there is some doubt whether this coin really should be attri- 
buted to Israel. If it is compared with those bearing the legend in Greek, the latter are 
clearer and in much better condition. The coin bearing the legend in Ge'ez seems to 
belong to a later period when the standard of workmanship had deteriorated. Mordini 
imse dates this coin as of 7th century A.D.!ó 


—— 


other list attached at 
blank. 


, 226; DAE, vol. 
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b) Gebre Meskal 2 
— 


Pct. — 
L shurch and they spent the day in listening to him".25 


According to both hagi h 
agiograp: i 
8108 ical Sources a es ran to the ¢ 


for fourteen years (534-548). His reign i nd the Ji 

pe his time and effort na H generally More Of kings, he " and the pm Yared became an intimate friend of the Emperor and the personal 

construction of St. Mary’s chur E. urches in various as Peaceful Uled pu. p p that time Meskal in all cultural matters. Together they instituted the festival of 

and encouraged the work, while Gedl in Yeha to him.18 places. Ge SUPE Fer of Gebre morate the triumphal advent of Jesus into Jerusalem. On this occasion 

Debre Damo, which is still in Aii e Aregawi mentions pParently v fié a | pem to commen, back of a donkey round the courtyard of the church, while the 

of this church is of Aksumite st stence, was built in his at the mo Visited at Hone rides E holding palm branches in their hands and all chant, *Hosanna in the 
&| 9 ‘hed o in procession, bearing their crosses and censers and chanting 


and projections, b è yle and rect : prese Ste; 0 
n ions, oth horizon! ectangular in s nce,19 T] TY chy ople £9 i 
Exod anmak is KA A EN steal. The reta pr) with alter ig! pong!” The pries, urful and even today attracts many people from diffe- 
Debre Damo church was umite art,20 f swastika tye. li 
E ore uu builtin Ex according to one he v. 
year of Gebre Meskal's iopia after the Mr; edit 
iam Si tk 


land and ecclesiasti 
"ARM reign. i 
jects to the church.22 Fisica Construction, "p. x] 
nai 


sE 

nie 117. The festival is very colo 

psalm es 

rent P bre Me redited with instituting the religious ceremony of the coro- 
PUT to his reign there was only a secular form of coronation, 

y to Ethiopia. Unfortunately we lack details 

he many existing throne stones, we can assume 


pation. I e introduction of Christianit 
ven 
ror had to set up his own stone on which 


ar coronation © 


of the f : 
coronation, 
sien d and where he would be acclaime 


e 

his throne Va Bor should be performed in the courtyard o 
prayers, mainly consisting of the 
p hich related to the emperor in one way or another. Afterwards, the people acclaimed 
EU ror. From that time perhaps it became unnecessary for the emperor to prepare 
his coronation but to use the old ones. 

Meskal's political activities within and 
ntion that in the seventh year of his 


taken jointl 
a ly by some of A : eim 
the river Token 9f the Nine Saints and Ethiopians westwards op itts 
Gebre Meskal wards of Ak 
stro! also built 

ngly Suggests to be his oe palaca next to that of his father, 


Unde, 


sum beyoni a throne stone for 


We have very little info! 
ire. Some chronicles, however, me 


that 
ost probably this which 
i trad ch one traditi tside the Empire. 
type of tomb period. During the JHop. dev © tadi, | OUS E. went to Jerusalem, in commemoration of which he built a palace in Samaria 
was found in sectio; recent excavations ich he claims to have found in 
c conducted, at at Mammad ben Djarirs book, Moubtedá: 


ing was merel | in section D of the si 
ly a palace, however. the site.23 Another tradition a: Matara, a simile 


dee ough the hagiographical — Sserts that the bui. 
peron REESE underline his cultural emphasize Gebre M. 
on briefly the most Contributions. The diff eskal’ 


«The Negasi, the King of Abyssinia, desired to build a church that would bear 
ioch in Syria. For this purpose, he sent a man to make an 
ssary outlay and of the quantity of wood needed. He 
collected all the wood, of all dimensions, both large and small, already cut 
and p to be used for construction. He had it loaded on a big ship 
and then added a further supply of wood and also put aboard the ship skilled 

carpenters and an overseer, providing them with the money needed for their 
. He then sent them to Syria to construct the church. There was abun- 

dant wood in Syria, but the King of Abyssinia wanted to use his own wood, 
in accordance with one of those whims usual in a king. i 
passing close to Jeddah it sank, but the wood floated on the sea. The people 
from the vessel clung to the wood and the wind carried them to Jeddah where 
and ashore all the wood which was float- 


thay ade: TRE cf ths aca en ia ovens and others discused wat (by 


he hymns com 
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enco opian Church, Fi 
uraged the arts. We are toi 


the King 
i and the Queen and the bishops and 
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zo, Ethiopia": 


Church, (Cambridge, 1928), vol. III, p- 876. This may be 

kerem (20 September). 
to commemorate 

SPR KL IME PATA dti" 


the religious coronation ceremony. 
G.W.B. Huntingford, (London, 


Polo dell'Enda Abuna 
Bunton tation of the Monaster ceai in Dabra Dammo" 
"The Christian nary Churchof Debra permor A 
Y Northern Ethiopia’ z Archat 


2» F, Anfra; 
y et G, Aj e 
AE $ (1965 nnequin, “M; 
24, Sergew H ), p. 67; see plate latara, "mw em un) 
able-Selassie, Lied aka uxième, troisitme 
membran D 
CMS, 


St quatrième cam 
pagnes de fouilles”: ys 
Baieda Maryam rois d' Éthiopie de 1434-1478, 


1965) p, 17, 


in the Aksumi were found later in | 
Aksumite period. Duri the crypt of the palace. Thi eloped from the fy , reign p fee 
15 practice was 4 at Nablus.25 Tabari records an interesting incident whi 
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should do next. Some sai 2 
next. e said, *W 1 
n» ; ‘We are ca By 
small comes and to take ier teer. dide NI 
Peg cue to travel." Sidi So n king; let Dia 
King's authorizati er said: ‘I d hereto ad 
È ion. I shall wri S ird à 
When the inhabi write to him marta n 
of the city E of Mecca heard dic ne ads. wait 
whatever price he wi dah and asked the rice; tee Talib 
ne e wished. They said to hi halen io | 
rvices ese Carpenters at the BU No 


an Sher | 
“Se ' Sell them the qj. 
Sel i modd 
» lor wi u 
W: ca ls 
sasen Gu a 

Orders cf the king’ pahan; 
he king in which he qe n 
e letter he ER Whether he gu! 


erit 
Wrote to the ODE the 


aba. Go to Mecca with the 


u 
refurned "ih the 


probably to the ti 
u 
Bs eps Aa 
2 ^ =: » Very hard to say 
| Gebre eskal re. i i 
v pa : E eng es oral tradition, he went 
| killed SL MN d ^ nearby church of Debra ^ 
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Church and his 
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nt. It was not only the capital city of the empire but 
ho disseminated the culture of the day 
r Yared. This man taught in the courtyard of Aksum 
hool run by his uncle, Gédéwon. He was, however, 
he Psalter. For this reason, Abba Gédéwon beat 
n him. He then fled from the town and crawled 
located about five kms. west of the city 
ssed the repeated efforts of a caterpillar to climb a tree. Yared 
ly and finally realized that patience is the main 
.He returned to his teacher and asked pardon for his offence and begged 
ted a ain as 4 pupil. It seems that Yared's memory improved miraculously 
eted his studies in record time. It is even said that: “He learned in one day 

deacon and served 


LA the Old and the New Testaments". After that, he became à 
i with whom he lived in harmony for many 


hurch. He married a girl 
had children. Later he was ordained as a priest and succeeded to 


le, Abba Gédéwon.34 
His Gedle further describes his achievements in the field of music. “In those days, 
was no singing of hymns and spiritual songs in à loud voice to well-defined tunes, 
urmured them in a low voice. "35 It is obvious here that the author wanted to 
thal s the man who introduced singing into 
ES his music was “not à result of learning, but a matter of inspiration. And 
to raise up to himself a me o him three birds from the 
gar and they held converse with Yared in the speech of man an 
him up and took him to the he learned the song of the four 
y priests of heaven. And when he returned to himself he went into the first church 
of Aksum at the ied out with a loud voice saying, ‘Hallelujah 
to the Father, Hallelujah to the Son, Hallelujah to the Holy Spirit’.”3¢ 
It is interesting to note here that a similar legend exi 


| developme 
, One of 
> uncle of 
"attended the sct 
to memorize t 


enoug be 
inflicted great pain upon Aime . 
b of Menelik I, which is 


the scholars wl 


jMar's progress intent 


the position 


voice. He was the man w o arran; 


Romanos, like Yared, 
Such legends do not exist in other Churches. How did these t 
to have common sources of musical inspiration? There is some support in oral tradition 
for the idea that Yared went to Greece and studied philosophy and Greek literature. 
je himself er izes in his presumably 
t Greek cul- 


wo Churches come 


Hi Hymns 

Constantinople, and greatly admired the city.7 But his book does not reflec! 

. The re è igin, like “theatre”, but these might have been 
sapie as technical terms from the Christian world. The concepts and general idea of 
his book are Christi i do with Greek philosophy. If we compare the 
melodies of Yared with those of Romanos, i 


we do not find much similarity. The music 


composed by Tekle Giorgis p.12 which says that 
distress and unhappiness. He left the 


compose music to console himself. This 
that the learning of the Digwa absorbed the time of 
on their study of theology- 


E 
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of Yared is basica i i - 

Byzantine. One ni me M erro is any inf b 

Since both countries profess the Chi Saia imn belief which ri 
hic ; 


they have a 
the musica 
had a com 


o . M 
music to God. But when w E tbt 
music to G e come t ine | 
is quite different, as it seems as if both lip da 

The discovery of musi i 

) usic was consid 

century. For this reaso viria 
Yared imp hi 


mon 


him with any kind of rewad ca 
thy ie iim perire coe 
saben to Ve kt alone con “np: ata ae 


his deag © 


be fi 1 o) 
Years had elapsed, ; 


to Gam | 


en they returned to Aksum, where Yani | 


mountains and eon p be Eiti 
and e s Mona church. After this, he reti 
cw ^ ife until his death, — ME | 
ontributions Yared to the Developmen: | 
Educati t of Ethiopian Culture \ 


considered as the | 
eii. We gg andêr of traditional edu 


in educa 
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THE SITUATION IN AKSUM AFTER THE REIGN OF CALEB A. 


t is fully recognized. For this reason, education is divided into three 
ec econdary, and higher education. Poetry and music constitute 
ary sitional Ethiopian education. Education in Ethiopia is, in principle, 
ian ethics. Consequently, textbooks are often religious literature. To give 
" Christian of education: elementary education consists of the memorization of 
idea of v^ m by the reading of some Biblical passages and other books. The study 

dag the final stage of elementary education. The initial process of learning 
pom the pupil has to learn to distinguish the letters by indicating them with 
Ws: f ass, this is called quter ( PTC ) after that, he starts to read slowly, 
and then quickly, wurd nebab, ( acs: 790 ). This is the stage when 
school. At the same time, he has to learn prayers by heart during the night. 


ne 


pil starts j 
When a pupil finishes the Psalms, he is considered to have completed elementary 
ion. He has the right to be a deacon and to serve the church until a certain age. 
pre qualified to pursue secondary education which gives him a higher position in 
hy of the church. Secondary education itself is divided into two sections: prac- 
cut afi theoretical. The practical studies consist of singing the songs of Yared with 
the object of serving in the church as a debtera.43 The duration of this period depends on 
the receptivity of the pupils and their regular attendance. The content of this course is 
both oral and written. The oral part consists of memorizing certain songs by heart, the 
latter is the study of the songs of different hymns from manuscripts: Some Digwa and 
Mezgebe Digwa. The teaching of Zéma (melody) in Ethiopia is not collective but indivi- 
dual. The teacher cannot teach the same subject to more than two persons at the same 
time. For this reason, he uses the knowledge of more advanced students to teach the 
inners. When a pupil finishes the Some-Digwa he starts the Digwa. This is the last 
stage of secondary education. A man who has completed the Digwa is a qualified debtera 
who can serve in the church, but he has no qualifications to teach. Anyone who wishes 
to teach must go to Bethlehem in Begémdir where he has to repeat the Digwa. After 
he has revised the whole text, he is then qualified to be an instructor of Digwa in any 
place he chooses. Bethlehem became the centre of Digwa learning in the time of Serse 
Dingil (1563-1597). It is said that from the time of the invasion of Ahmad Gragn in 1527 
up to the time of Serse Dingil, the text of the Digwa could not be found. Serse Dingil 
exerted extensive efforts to find the Digwa, and it was eventually discovered at Bethlehem. 
Then he designated this monastery as the final authority in Digwa learning. 
consists of the study of the verse form 
This may not be accurate 


4. The word 8At origi meant a tent. This connotation appears in Jes. 33: 20, Jer. 10: 
Tie word, fud Re is connection Te wan achad closly to Tabemecie b. UOS 
hence the verbs, Até MEME. As the Ethiopian 

the old ‘Temple, far as the Ark 
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cocci sg n evidence for that. Yared li "C Into pros o 
poetry jn his M maed and therefore, it is ue at 4 time wh Ut ita, È 
i The regi pag ien rather be considered £L. that he " v 
È m » known as t Lr às the as 

his poetry is simple. It can be clamilied Digwa, is a milione oft 
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Ethiopian poetry, whi d as epi Pars 
, Which later evolved Pic, and it is r 
as "wax and cola. the fi Y and 
d gold". Orm, char 


pre The erii of Qine teaches Ge'ez v. 
à des ine which he explains and anal 
i many students "e 


ocabulary, 


Qana has two 
ve 
pata sr TSes, 
Verses, lo; 
1 has five tage 
ee verses (both short and long). 


va 
described as 


ams : 
‘today much pe Ch OF wax and gold 


practised in Amharic, is based 


J meani 
ning of the words is known as the ‘war 
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Se 
Mesihafe ,b ncern ascetic and monastic life. 46 The 
d) the ^. ves both linguistic and historical analysis, and there are very few people 
n invo The man who 15 familiar with only one area is considered a 
assified as a scholar in the circle of the 
higher position in the ecclesiastical hierar- 
is a knowledge of Qine. 


pafe Menekosat, books concerned with 


and he is automatically cl 
a candidate for a 
an A tudying these “explanations” 
The require! 7 
e rincipal centres of learnin 
n the political situation of the c 
extent UPO has moved, the centre of learning h 
m b Gondar dynasty, Gondar was the only 
d or the books, but nowadays chairs of learning can 


places as well. 


b. Literature 

Yared occupies à unique position during the Aksumite 
iod. He is believed to be the composer of the hymnary or Di this has been desc- 
Pred in the Ethiopian Synaxar as follows: “And he arranged hymns for each season 
Pethe year, for summer and winter and spring and autumn, and for festivals and Sabbaths, 
en for the days of angels, the prophets, the martyrs, and the righteous".*7 The etymology 
ofthe word Digwa derives from the word #181: (to be thin) or être maigre.*5 It probably 
received this name since it is written in very fine script, in order to leave more space between 
the lines to insert the musical notation. The sources for the Digwa are the Bible and the 
works of the Church Fathers. It was presented in the form of poetry and divided into 


main parts according to the contents: 
a) Nowy 2 PATO * b) Hoy : ANTIVE : 


The Some-Digwa, which is used during 
here. It appeared separately from the Digwa. 
by seasons as in the Synaxar: i.e. as hymns of spring 
According to oral tradition, Yared’s pupils, Sewira, 
duced this classification. 

.. Basically the Digwa is a collection of hymns attributed 

As previously mentioned, it was presented in the form of poems, and this was generally 

by Ethiopian scholars. They call the Digwa int: fef + which means 

“songs of Yared”. But they consider it as a disadvantage that these hymns have no rhyme. 
a certain scholar composed the following Qine: 


Just to emphasize this point, 
tirat LEl HA. Hd Yared, a man who should not be 
Aho ALU: Ad? Ach (eb s ridiculed, became ridiculous, 

y because he failed to build a house 


Tin kanga (thyme) for his son Qine. 


ng vary from time to time. It has depended to some 
country. Whenever the capital city or seat of 
as also moved. For example, during the 
centre where people studied expla- 


be found in other cities and 


in the history of literature 
igwa; 


c) wey + 4h + d) me * ner? + 


the Lent period, should also be included 
Another way of classifying the Digwa is 
and summer, autumn and winter. 
Menkra, Eskindir and Bedir intro- 


exclusively to Yared. 


and are the work of Philoxenus of Mabdug, of Syrian 


of Nineveh, also Syrian of the 6th 

ascetic treatise of John of Saba, also Syrian 

ai mente Cattolica, vol. V. (1950), p. 698). 
DA 


"Linguae Aethiopicae de August Dillmann (1865) et édition du Lexi 
1932). This verb does not appear in the 1862 edition of Dillmann's 
explanation: cantus ecclesiasticus. See col. 1130; Kidane Weld 


Lexicon, but £4 is listed wil 
Kifle, op. cit, p. 338. 
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But this criticism does 
b^ not see 
mination of the text. Rhyme can be c 


Itogether just; 
Justified. ac; 
take one passage from each section: m 


nd in many of his min Proveg 
n 


Zemene b 
Yohannes S. For ae 2 clog " 
e 


ACL OWE OHA AP 
AP Om Shek art 


APAE Aus ANAA © 

ZA 
OPEN WL AMM yh 
ATPRP NACA RA 
AATA depo 110-0 
USO WAY HAPI 


Zemene Fasika 


Ce ot evolved at that time, in the hymns of Yared, seems thar! 


the another | es in the thi are dedi 

Work of Yared, but thera Therefore, the third person, and it ge Yared 

were i la i sOnclusion is that the Di that they 
ma rtl imo bom on by other cil ui 

general form of i the Digwa i n and 

history and ethic! o” there are | 15 consi Al È 

by the Ethiopian Cir, ical teaches ating to BOUE it was presented inte 

based on the ian Church today teaching in the Diewe e 0108 as well as phil 

God Bible and the tec ously both deri and that professed and e 


is three in h he teachings ive fr 
eternal, h : 'yPostasis, One i of the. urch ‘om the same origin. 
» holy, just, omnipotent, night ( want c According to the Dips 


Phe HAAN 209) > Henteous in the Drag. 
hi ive tie gn 
er MA 4 olute sense of the ndo ). He is 
» 
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he Creator of the visible and the invisible world. 
e is t 


he Bible says, in His image, but he is not perfect in his know- 


reated, as the Bi 
fection depends on one's faith in God and comes through 


an Was C This per 
conduct. 1S 
pt exercise. in. goodness. 
ini 

Ms. en 
a kang naga Arch 


[rs 
p M uber PING WIP 
gach AMA 


o 
KE FINA phere, Phó 
This can be achieved only through knowledge of God. Man, therefore, has to pursue 
Itivate in himself fear and respect for God, and this is the beginning of 


wisdom, i.e» to cu 
widsom. The world was crea! 
the end of its service. 

In the Digwa, we find certain elements of philosophy which remained static in 
their primitive stage. Curiosity is the starting point of philosophy, that is to say of theo- 
retical knowledge. In other words, it is a basic requirement for it. Man has to search and 
acquire it. This has been underlined in a very clear manner. In Zemene Yohannes,50 Yared 
says: OF 1 omg? : AAMC wan “Wisdom is the only invaluable gift of man”. 
Nothing in this world can be com with wisdom. Therefore, it is better to acquire 
wisdom than accumulate wealth. Gold, silver, diamonds or any kind of precious stones 


cannot be compared with wisdom. The essence of wisdom is actually interpreted in a re- 


ligious sense: it is the fear of God. 

TON TALA APNI amio 

hoc? “Lav 

OAMNEG TOA me 

qM Net 079 eve 

KAN APAN NENA 

J Yared further tells how a man can acquire knowledge. It can be achieved by study- 
ing books which guide him to the right way of life: 

OF MALL Mama PMY RAE 

Me» Que Pen 467 AMAMME 

. .. The Digwa also contains historical informati ion expressed in poetic form. There 
is detailed reference to Abba Selama, the first bishop of Ethiopia. Yared praises him for 
his missionary activities in Ethiopia. He dedicated many hymns, based on historical fact, 
Nis missionary activities © tions their origin, how they came to Ethiopia, the places where 


ted by God for His glory and it is subject to destruction after 


so, From the nerang point of view that is the part of the Digwa. 
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they were active as missionari 
es and 
useful source for church history. f. 


f . * i 
orth. In its historical as è 
SPects, the p; 3 
gwa i 
"an 


According to Yared himself, i 

. if we 

meee Bre value to kbeh, 
also is perfect. But whil 

i Apis of its own. We ne San 

he v4 of Yared and spent the who 


is of divine, not hu 


ng they attribute it man origin 


ting the divi to God a When p 

B a E 2m Music can Since dh 

le day listening ding the kin come / 
ening to his h € king, w Y a ny 

ymns at th Cte atte T 


fast “Akang 
ast days, and during days of mourning, the Araray and Ezilst The fy ung 


great festi sec : 
vals. In the Synaxar the quality of pale uy da 


erive his inspiration— 


p fro: i 
The Digwa contains ata thoig 


ht? To 
al Ci 
twi 


xumae which is related 


o. AMANAC ne» 4-7 
boa A UC£40 4770774 ©, 

^ f ALLS hu? MARA UC£A 
LP 


Stand mounted 4 
od to a district of Absa wae 


and 


Yared the priest, a 
„the priest, and 
three Ds to inform lis 


f? Ethiopian music 
4 to Y. 
ed in Aksum, which ese n 


© three modes: the 
Balia o j the mode of Adam, the mode of Job, 
* Kirchen Musik": Oriens Christians 
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sic: 
“ode of Psalm to 


nce 10 ™ 
the sons of Kotesilpha” 


e| ia^. où toic 
uloîg KoreciA Qa 
xisted in Ethiopia, if not prior to Yared, then 


since the content of the inscription is related to the 
is strongly 


j gere 


hat music € 
1 s to prove t 
js see rom a different source, econ 
T derive the script is Greek. The combination of these two elements 
w 


yang of Alexandrian Judaism.56 

su > controversial issue regarding Ethiopian music is the form of notation 

Sai gigia liis: QR ri^ 1 rcs PEDE 1) crea ae 
—chch | : In addition to this, certain letters which indicate a special 

ody are used as musical signs in Ethiopia, “in the same way as signs for the 

e set in the Hebrew texts * 57 


ether these are the creation of Yared has not yet been ascertained. Some Ethio- 
olars attribute them to him while others reject this theory on the basis of certain 
È For example in the Chronicle of Gelawdewos (1540-1559), we read the following: 
ane are’ 1AL PO trh ANU LE DAN &ThA host ne? omt ASK 
Fa uring the reign of Gelawdewos, Azaz Géraand Azaz Ráguel began to produce 
“ n for the Digwa".) If this is true, the musical signs are the product of a later period. 
ir introduction at a later date would not necessarily mean a change in the melody. 
|btless it remains substantially the same as it was during the time of Yared. This can 
be deduced if we trace the origin of the notation. It is highly probable that musical nota- 
tion was introduced into Ethiopia either from Byzantium or from Syria. The similarity 
of the Ethiopian, on the one hand, and the Greek-Syrian notation on the other, is so 
close that, at first sight, they appear identical. Even the names of some Ethiopian forms 
of notation, like 4 1 gn? * AUF EOS are literal translations of TEPIOTOPÉVN; 
teyela, omcorpon, bpév.59 
a see ide sufficient grounds for rejecting the authenticity of the abbre- 
viated chronicle which attributes the introduction of Ethiopian notation to the sixteenth 
neither Byzantium nor Syria exerted any influence over Ethiopia, 
would be strengthened, however, if a pre-sixteenth 
taining musical notation could be found. Although 
i it is possible that some may exist. Musical 
notationis marked above the text. dark or blue ink 
will be used. In order to istinguish Ge'ez from Araray. T | ‘G 
the text. If the melody is Ezil, then the signs are marked in red ink. 

M bani : 


uli W ses mis OC i 


PLU 
tes 


‘a choir accompanied by such instruments as 
pening melody, which is called Zimame, the 
ally left, right and down as an accompani- 
her. At first, the choir sings slowly and 


he lyre and sistra, we may be able to 
d the Ethiopians and that music had existed 


Kirchen Musik", p. 96. 
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this section is known as mereged. When the rhythn 

L Jm grows f 
ee 
difference being that it bon de Z emphasizes this po 2 
tian origin, however, is conside ble derivation to TEREN of adapa ~or 
MUS inia lo tc maa Ong stices wi The evidence ttn, e 
found on pre-dynastic objects, the illustrations of ee Metal, woog M 
the Egyptian drums, and ‘simi funus MS alo of 
= of sistrum in Ethiopia, E we TR iq with de are hae à 
he top, The laer Nu Baer e With a handle ha hanger Ped A 
a nite s cet — Cose et into uet n Pra sistrum y € 
A...” praise God whose red t TID 

eas the 


T 
MISTON 


One further as 

En ol 4 

dignified, semitica of Yared which sh 

is the only church in the "meh the choir, referred to as s4 a, PE Menti 

iret na accused of a h utilizes dancing es MN. Ths Bins 

3-5: ance by citing certain assis Nor practices. In Pus Of prayer, Ag ^ Cluj 

ae BU, in Fg church dela Na 
ular fi nds 
TOM Psalm A | 


cymbal » the loud k 

H ls ud cymbals: praise him upon et instrumen; ù 
urther Bi ; igh soundi 
the Ark of the ples justification for Soundin 


50. C. Sachs, 
The Hist 
61. D.A. Hughes, tory of Musical Ii 
62. S, Marcuse, op. cit., p. 49; ‘nstruments, (Ni 
RSS aat sical Lina Op. cis p. Bay, 1940), Pp. 88-89. 
31 uel, 6: 5, ive Dictiona 
5. Exodus, 15; 20, 15, 16, ionary, (London, 1964), p. 478. 


AA APANE Ahao : 
NC mer agg, 
DON Apap ip (a? ühüc o MA RIPA M 
PI Ft Hamar D SAE Ah 
"hit Id # 044, 


"Lev o Ah gr T, gon. 
PAR ACH kan LEN Ames AIN LAMA 704i ANNA 


PAD POF QU tes KA 
ELAN MANN AP. at Ath MPYPQ (eva, s COAL, LAA 
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;ces 0 Judaism were adopted by some Christain groups, as is the case here 
tic the uniqueness of the Ethiopian church in this respect should be 
, 


it pion 
i nasiZe 
n and the Outside World at the End of the Sixth and Beginning of the Seventh 
ks! 
5 Fetus 
goth. Arabia 
" he Aksumite empire ceased to play a leading role after the 


speaking. t A à 
outh Arabia by the Persians. But this does not mean that it had lost all 


s, After the defeat, Ethiopians settled in North Arabia and penet- 


E 
tion 
occupatio. other field i : Hip : vi E pe 
jnflut Cs every sphere of society, be it nomadic, domestic or artistic.9? But their major 
rate! S was to the economic and military aspects of life. We find in the work of 
i rabic words pertaining to the sea and ships are Ethiopic in origin: 


ibu 
conti e] th t almost all A 
Fig - rems — Ship; 420 | 
otajawi=sailor (seaman 


éb = south-west; mes, = north-east; hemer = ship; merso = 
); kedefe=to TOW; asteme = to sinK; sefene = 


f Adulis was well-known in the pre-Hejira period and is frequently 


in the works of the early Arab poets.68 Although in this century the Ethio- 
ir inland territory in South Arabia, they still dominated the Red Sea 


ioned 
had lost their ! : rabi: y | 
a.69 Ethiopian ships, which were large and fast, 


pias "pably the coastal area of Arabi 


and P 


GEPA ad ARA NAARNNISCE Moo Aq PMI LI ngrsie actae ott ar nca 
4g name ? mapo GELO nents Kad. Mod ALT AAG DAST FHAGLI 
Mnt Dh LAT Dn T? nnb Fw F DANA, PMI LI APP” REE PA TANG 
noe gv? ARAMAN ALG Ds # PEE NRE ATT NIU Agie 1993 DITE LAU Agen 
gg Ane keti 
AAI NIPU: E RAY, MANGGA EP AA 


ts, di 
*: OM 22 (1942) pp. 389-397. 
the following lines: 
er themselves around him 
ian ls 
Assemble around their Abyssini herdsman 
Who is unable to express in the language ia". 
W.A. Clouston, Arabian Poetry, (Glasgow, 1881), p. 57. CI. Lyall who translated The Mufaddaliyat 
Abyssii and fi the western coast of the Red Sea employed 


notes: nian shepherds 
by the Arabs to look after their flocks and herds of camels are often mentioned by the poets”. The 


Mufaddaliyat, an anthology, of ancient Arabian odes compiled by Al-Mufaddal, son of Muhammad, 


(Oxford, 1918), vol. II, p. 5, n. 15. 


61. G. Wiet, L'Égypre Byzantine et Mi 


932), vol. II, p- 149; The multifold influence of 
the Ethiopians can be be! Ge'ez words in Arabic. S. Frankel, Die 
Aramaeischen Fremdwörter in Arabisci pp. 209-232; Th. Nóàldeke, Neue Beitràge 
zur semitischen wis B p. 31 ff; K. Ahrens, “Christliches im Koran": 
ZDMG N.F. 9 (1930), P- 226; J. arabischen Heidentums, (Berlin, 1897), P- 232; A. 
Jeffery, The Foreign 'ocabulary of (Baroda, 1938), p. 254 ff. 

68, Nabiga 19, 18: Bekri 351, 4, 648, 8 Jakut, II 632, 17; TII 797, 13; Agani 1 87, 15. See also H. Lammens, 
“La Meque à la veille de l'Hégire": Mélanges de l'Université ‘Saint-Joseph, (Beyrouth, Syrie), tome 
IX, Fasc. 3 (1924), P: 284. £ 

69, H. Lammens says: “L'occupation successive du Yémén par les Aksoumites et par les Perses avait 
achevé de détruire ce qui subsistait encore de l'ancienne marine himiarite; elle abandonna aux abyssins 
la maitrise de l'Erythrée". Ibid., P. ^ 
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were engaged in carrying African 
were eng products i 
in bringing back al the commodities of the Near Evo slaves 

ween Aksum and the Quraysh of Mecca ers 
port, instead the Aksumite ships anchored i 
with pipa * é rites ^od 

\ s with the Byzanti i 
aaa yzantine and Pers i 
ei ue - v M of the ruling iiu of Mert For this *- 
eni only the consent of the nti ag been s 
| T I » Dut al 

brother of Hashim, journeyed to Ethiopia to o Ethiopia. Ace 


pia. 
treat ne Ay 


brother who succeeded him.72 


i Within the republic of Mecca itself, Ethio 


| given va a responsibility entrusted to 


pians also play, 

3 them yed an im 

Which dispersed ud x Mecca . iran Tole jy 

of Mecca and taken serie Uo revolt Py 
- They now p™ 


"Wealth necessita 
Put this did not change the structur, 
ed 


pagne, 
oirs; 
la race, —— 
t 
È po^ 


n cn Were directed northwards io 
ML î ipd te coins, in Arabia i 
Tabari op. cit., p d Aksum. S in the seventh 
pne dri Cendhani, "ice 
301; c i 
E 
(1916), p. 253 È Massignon, (Damas, 1957), vol. 2, 
=y H. Lammens, “Les «Ahat ? INS vers l'an 600 de notre Bre: Bullet 
Te Te Mifaddaliat, op. cit, al ip aq dre dela Mecque au sidcie de THAN 
5, “Les «Ahabisy”, b es Mine. T Tem e c 


^ Maa 
nea me 


| of the opini 


n, John 
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S of Nubia. 


country 

d ere about 540 A.D., 

etween two factions - the 1 | y 
ian of the twelfth century describes the situation as follows: 
nc en Syrie et en Arménie, de méme qu'en Palestine et en Égyp- 
«y 9 P patriarche et les évéques de notre nation, [Syrienne] de nos fréres 
wd tiens et des Arméniens, ceux aussi des Grecs chalcédoniens, qui 
‘ent autant qu'ils pouvaient ces trois nations, et méme, quand l'occa- 
^ présentait, les Nubiens et les Abyssins...”78 
were three independent kingdoms in Nubia; Nabatia (Nuba) in the north; 
urrah) in the centre; and Alodia (Alwa) in the south.79 The first and last 
Jacobite while Makuria was Melkite. Archaeological evidence 


also were participants in this religious conflict.J.W. Crow- 
Dongola which today is a mosque. According to him it“re- 
of an Abyssinian church near Adwa”.20 Considering the extent of Aksu- 
"ie penetration in the fourth century, this similarity of plan is feasible.3! Zyhlarz is also 
mite per ion that the Aksumites exercised influence in Nubia,82 


John Bishop of Ephesus informs us that, in 580 A.D., Longinus met 
“But inasmuch as there are certain Abyssinians, who have fallen into 
the malady of the fancy of Julianus, and say, that Christ suffered in a body not capable 
of pain, or of death, we have told them what is the correct belief, and have required them 
to anathematize this heresy in writing, and have received these persons upon their presen- 
ting their recantation’’.83 Longinus was a disciple of the exiled Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Theodosius, who had been consecrated bishop of Nubia and had accomplished his mission 
successfully in this region.84 In Alodia he had met Aksumites who professed the teachings 
of Julian Halicarnassus, who believed that the body of Jesus Christ is incorruptible. 
From evidence in the text, they do not seem to be clergy but rather laymen of high 
rank who had come there to settle certain business. Alodia, because of its proximity 
to the Aksumite Empire and for historical reason of the fouth century, was under the 
sì pigoiriA Kak » 
ict Md of Ephesus, The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History, trans. R-P. Smith, (Oxford, 1860), 
78. Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d'Antioche (1166-1199), ed. and trans., J. B. Chabot 
j. 226; A. Stenico, “1 cristiani della bassa Nubia”: Ati del Con- 
(1962), p. 302: ne 
prima dell'Islam. uno sguardo 
the Topography 


two centuries later than in Aksum. 


ere 


foot wrote 
‘ambles the plan 


In addition, 
Aksumites in Alwa: 


storico sul Sudan antico e medioevale”: 
of the Christian Nubian Kingdoms”: 


35), p. 57 ff. 
.W. Crowfoot, “Chri 
81, E.Zyhlarz, A believes that there was no contact between th 
two countries. P.M. Shinnie believes that ther ACT with the neighbouring 
Christian state of i that these two states were 
aware of each other." 


meroitiche cristiane, 
e una certa opposizione ad esse." 
.John Bishop of Ephesus, op.cit., P. 323; 
ii rieure au VIe siècle, CSCO, Subsidia, 
. John Bishop of Ephesus, op.cit., P- 328; 
pp. 201-202. > 


According to John Bishop of Ephesus,77 Christianity 
Meroé became 
Melkites and the Jacobites. Michael of Syria, 
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ómé b and held the 
cings of Rómé were brethren and hel , 
| n hern rd vedi thodox manner in the 
read widely in Ethiopia er, teach: ings of Ethiopia an believed in an of pamer in d 
fanatical adherents behind. With regard to the Meter’ We have noteg ® LEN «for the um. Now first of = raed time of] Constantine, and ial (Hes) 
uds it was still vacant for reasons stated snes jan "s of Fs No N eie of the Md PE d the Cross, and they ^ 
ration of the two patri : ' urt m, a i oug c sa 
indicates the CNG Oe ERU cnc? vi Johannes nes the con "wr ue, toed [to believe for] one hundr LR. iC MN 
ith the Patriarey DIO a A Rómé adi toon the emit drone up and 
Bii" i Mn i ómé, and they corrupted the Fait 
Als, A wards, of Rómé, and they : l cerne 
= , = pn people c drei the Church of pem by M d Diso : - 
r SS eos. Yabáso (?) were those int sé atn 
I A : m. d they 10! Arius, and Ya Do aio des kah besi i 
em) pi ng rations Altos pPetween the Byzantine And Nestorius, and he had cast iraile yos pori de 
E large ough they we antine a me jealousy jr father the Devil, the enemy of righteousness and 
rinal camps, they were Prepared to ignore thei diff T€ found in two di Akan, the sa ner did their essai, ‘They sud in the 
Christians : j e 7 agget 
face of a common y. Unfortunatel ir differences and Unite the; illeren y | jn like man st jealousy, even as D: hai y, ss ictum Oe 
a : Y the sources are their for. tis f good, cà Tris aba in tbe vir tongue wget 
t. What kind of material aid AK Te Not clear ag to the En hater © en and set the the heavens and their 
x detail, yt ights of heav mgri gels i y came, and know 
Avars threatened her existence in 622 A Dia contributed to Onstanti ils of heigh » 90 And those sam È tor with their tongues, 
è de D. do not k Ntinople Wh the earth’. ose Selle tbeir Cres ngues and blaspheme 
f of Ethiopia offered moral » We Now. It can êng, n US her they are going, di ta ont He cite do c 
| < j i Word. An 
te "reme iy han d tiir Co-religionist ified LI not whither th He is God, the Word o and He is God the Word. A 
$ > YS, at this crucial ti S. They pr, i is glory, while he body of Adam, uae 
It is interesting to note that toda: ing not SO that the danger mic. Prayed ay His glory, whit ind put on t am, and He is God d : 
5 Y also, a fasting period (H ger might be aver f His Godhead, saad so that He mig m in bis iniquity 
ng the Big Lent.87 In the Ethio d (Heracles = c. S be areng o He was cruci Leo head in 
3 pian Synaxar menti SA ) isol in that body He | heavens, and sa ren 

by the Persians and the ca; 9n is made of the JS Obss in I ab upon the trone o 

" \pture of the Ti ; Invasion | He went up ud Pe us to judge the 
628 A.D.88 Tue Cross in 614 A and it; rana n body, a P bul Te And He man according to his w 

ivi d the dead, 

Arab so x x living an en. er hose who do not 
Ethiopian emperors GA that concerted action was taken by the Byzanti and ever. Am! CORPS And toe "TE 
Position to withstand € Persians. Emperor Heraclius (575-641 Yzantine an d we believe thus and ie eni al. iod dn i Heaven and 

3 ee Invasion without aid It ot in, An cc iei by rd of God the King of F x 
to mance from his co-religionist, sumite emperor, Thi that he requested nij believe thus are excommunicate, Py esed weh 1 ome ss 
knowledge of T. This plan of Heracli the earth, eich the Father Apostles have delivers 
the Persians had access emperor who took appropriate measures agains, C% rente aer the Ape X 

S ess : Bainst jt, Sing strong ^ urch. And thus E ELS 
following passage e from pes 7 ^h It was not a difficult matter to intervene EN me em --. en M Christ, to ee bat diy 

estiments un 

“Pariwiz, le peres s M 
vessels full of vestir Den or, captured a treasury Colis A 
eyang pressed by his enemy ones, pearls, gold and silver. The S ded 

to i € Th i 
rently Tabari ay ign hands of the bui De win d bo 
Precautions taken by Heraclius during UO, AYATS invasion of Contant E AR| 
bis plan aig n s k. fer some of on time. A of threatened inv 
ot Work. As Tabari is ships 2,4 Safer Place, such as Ethiopia, bu 
by the Persians bari Telates, his ships and their precious cargo were erar 
In the absence f t 
their 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ETHIOPIA AND THE RISE OF ISLAM 


i First Contact 
KK point in world history. It deeply influenced and radi- 


slam was à turning 


The rise of I Ga Ing : Hit 1 
nsformed the political, religious and social structures of countries in the Middle 
hically located near the birthplace of Islam and is neighbour 


cally TERI 
hiopia is geograP B 
past Ae it is important to know of her relations 
10 ? 
An Ethiopian Christian community existed in Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammad, 
d probably Mohammad enjoyed a friendly relationship with Ethiopians 


04 from his early childhood. According to Ibn Qutayba (+267/889), the nurse of Mohammad 


hip to Islam in the period of its infancy. 


A; , ; 

i | eru Another Arab writer, Baidawi, mentions that 
{ re were Ethiopian Christians in Mecca during the period before Mohammad received 
and that they were conducting their services publicly and loudly. He specifically 


is PPP pr and Yasara who used to read the Torah and the Gospel aloud and describes how 
beo roesai na Mohammad used to stop and listen to these two Christians.2 These two points may ex- 
w^ se uim c yea lain Mohammad's detailed knowledge of Ethiopia at that time and his use of many Ge'ez 
ina ] vi i words in the Koran. Generally, these words pertain to domestic life, diet, clothing and 
Met x Vé odi : à cosmetic articles, flora and fauna, commerce and communication, writing and building 
. | materials, handicrafts and art, Christian worship and administration. In all, they total 

of course, are not pure Ge'ez, and some are Ge'ez loan words 


t a over two hundred. Many, 
derived from other languages such as Greek and Syriac.? 
x nA When Mohammad began his mission in Mecca, he encountered many difficulties | | 
bi with the Quraysh who were responsible for the Kaba (holy shrine). He and his followers ! 
"EE | suffered persecution at the hands of these people, and for this reason he advised his fol- | 
king under whom none are persecuted. 


Ethiopia where there was “..-2 
God will give you relief from what you are suffering.’ 
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not accepted yours, but have pera country, They | € E —— —7 nak ak 
5 A ght in an inv * Aney have a. 
know anything about. Our nobles have LÍ invented relipi Ve fors; A i : 
àve sent us tc Blor «The refusal of the Negus to send back the refugees was also an 


OUP pat: t 
Peli wealthy merchants. As à result a meeting held by the 


speak to them....”13 g h rts 10 18 e 
wae m er \ nye o the 3 4 
to surrender the lo MS eec rebuff was introduced Sanctions were to be imposed on the Messenger 
e UN c er 59 
Mboh be ALMA near relatives. 19 


Against the advice of hi 
their books around hi is generals, the king c 

he questioned the (COR mak the bishops Sethe his bish o «ag to Arab sources, the emperor at that time was Ella-Seham.29 However, 
the faithvof their: father. = their religion. First } hs ambassador, S Who According refer to the king as Adriaz, who ruled the country for twenty years 
< Jafar b. Abu Talib Mises iet why "s ffo in, piopia? s cse dates coincide with the period of Mohammad, as. confirmed by 
vel y they had M E 3-62. A.D. notation: “At this time arose the infidel Mohammad in the East, occupied 
vi | magicians of Egypt, burned their books and came as far as Habab, 
But he could not subdue the Empire of Ethiopia, for God kept it 


Sa otà 
My n God an 


“O King, we 
5 were a barbaro : 
co i us nat ó 
mmitting shameful deeds, killing m worshipping dels ae 
od-relation: S, eatin 
i ongst us devo. forgetting: Ci, = th lan "2 
lineage, integri evouri DZ our ahi in Hi hands. 
egrity, tru: i from ng the cord, in P^ Á f 
ly, trustworthiness and puri amongst ourse] © Weak, sul tion about this emperor can be derived from Arab sources. Arab 


summoned us to God E rity of li ves, with’, SM i 
^ ] S wi NA informa Sue ofs = f A 
the stones and idols dfe elieve in His unity, pom wer Ax, Wine LA two revolts in Ethiopia after the Muslim immigration: one in the provinces 
and our fathers rship Him ang ut: He writers in rin the capital city. The first occurred beyond the River Nile. There, a ruler 


and 


He commanded us to h 
E ew our ga A to be fate? tshipped in His m and t lled and the Emperor had decided to lead an expedition against him. The Muslims 
hed, from committing E to refrain Wels T trusts, to a had T ncerned about the outcome of the war so a young man amongst them, Al-Zubayr 
|| worship coe and from RU e. and deceits, fon Oa things We Er Awwam, volunteered to accompany the Emperor in order to relay any news to 
4 fast. (Then aut associate no other id Oa Women, He suing iv " countrymen. After some days, he returned proclaiming: “Hurrah the Negus has 
his word and (Meo p ai the duties S ARR M prayer, ix dì Usto M guered and God has destroyed his enemies and established him in his land.”?? 
'ountrymen eachi , he said): ms 
faith, that turned against us ct abs nd from God. hs) tied The other revolt in the capital city stemmed ig rente pri de 
peror dec i 


ed us to try and se a Wherefore our of the Emperor. Tabari mentions that the Em 
but because the people ostensibly were opposed to the idea, he remained a secret 


This statement by Tabari is an obvious expression of pure re- 
can be regarded as wishful thinking.?? 


idols "14 we might abandon the worship 


thi ; religions 
SWorshipeî follower of Mohammad. 


ligious sentiment which 


ges from y believed 
apostle of cites n about ror ia i The motives for the immigration of the followers of Mohammad have been interp- 
1S And stria ord which he dod M reted in à number of ways. It has been said that the reason was: a)to avoid hardship and 
6-34, which is sestri Emperor asked MN persecution in Mecca which could have damaged the mission of Mohammad; b) to avoid 
tini "ed my; Certi gk Gospel of em apostasy which could have decreased the number of his followers and c) to engage in 
with their ^ tae his tears, and ns Ne Emperor hexi trade which was essential for the success of Mohammad's mission, since trade in Mecca 
«Then said ra ishops wept vii was controlled by the Quraysh and there was scant opportunity cer followers Ld 

rder to secure mi 


Negüsh to th hammad. Lastly, it has been suggested that they immigrated in © 


brought e 

manate fi 

O rom one Lam S 
Aat you, nor even contemplate this 1p, Go, fork assistance from Aksum. However, from the results of the immigration, 


| the motives were religious and moral.4 


it is clear that 


and in retali 


| — ani Kee quem me a | 
Ww. ions. Thi i i 
15. Tata, ape eee Det to marry the iu ED is JB. Glubb, The Life and Times of Muhammad, (New York, 1970), p- 125. 
14, E 151, - — those d. 20. The name has many variations: Ashama, Asmaha, Sahama, aha, Asbeha. See Buhari al Makki, 
(The Bond Islam in dea 4 || Buntes Prachtgewand, ueber die guten Eigenschaften der Abessinier, trans. Max Weisweiler, 1. Teil, (Han- 4 
15. Sura 4: 169, also i || nover, 1924), p. 49: M. Hartmann, "Der i, ama und sein hn Arma": ZDMG 49 (1895), pp. 
ae E Schede DE 7 58-59. > E-Schroeder, ne | Ishaq, op. cit., P- 637; L- SIM LA cit., Vol. I, pre. wane f 
. Ishaq, .cit..p.61 5 " Muhammad's ’eople, icle, an unpublished ., the property o! lese z Haimanot of Aksum, 
9p cit. A ae orte name was Asfer, succeeded him and reigned for fifteen 


18. 1. Goldziher i 4 i , whose 
the protect PE on thir F J i ‘of Persia (Cam A | c dates given for Ella-Scham and his son are only approximate and they 
1967), Vol. I, which their king had g s Ao di na bridge, 1929), Vol.Lpp. 187-14. asit which is about eight years behind. 


first followe to be grateful to h 421. 
of the Prophet.” lean cay A i Watt, Mi n Prophet and Statesman, pP. 67-68. The same author in his other work, 
- = N c Dal dacusri in detail the various reasons for the immigration to Eth- 
ta 
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3, The Emperor of Aksum and Mohammad CSS —— ; | 
j ; . : we hammad to U mm Habibah had a double political motive. 
While Mohammad was In pan a despatched an ambassa cal marriage cT strengthen his friendship with the Ethiopian Emperor who 
of Ethiopia to request the return of his followers. The Emperor i ador { 9 hand. “ ollowers: on the other, he hoped to attract his main opponent, Abu 
o is T 


ì disposal of the immigrants, Si &pproy, ht ad he/meereded h 
and placed two ships at the di : migrants. Sixt OVed nie -sems that he succeeded in both cases. In particular, Ab 
eda in Medina. The rest remained behind to enjoy the hospitality 4^ arke. N p^ prot, own religion m af the marriage of his daughter to Molare hte 
The Emperor was also requested to betroth Mohammad n NS \ ffo y conven ‘jon of such an influential imer ace in a change in attitude 
Jav ^ ccess t b 

daughter of Abu Sufyan. As her former husband, Abed Allah È mm p, sul bt ase" paved the way for the success o e Prophet 
Christianity in Ethiopia, she had refused to live with him and hag d be "li 3 
Here we have a reference to the first Muslim converts to Christi 
the same period, there appeared the first converts from Christi 
One example was Bilal, an Ethiopian, who became the first 
the faithful to prayer).?6 

r performed the marriage ceremony and t 
400 dinars (£220) as her dowry,?7 delivered her to Ja'far and sen 
laden with gifts for Mohammed T abari recounts the quality 
They consisted of vestments of fine quality, arms, slaves, two t mma dan 
finally two Christian girls, one called Mary and the other Akba with wath Mohe wives] s ° made a solemn p 
by Mohammad to his poet Hasan, son of Thabit, while the former he he latte, Su to appease gei 
The ived safely at the fJ er he retained p uj, med m her. 

party arrived safely at the port of Jar, probably near modern y, ed for hingi apart fro d received taqa (a long-sleeved 

journey from Medina. They were called “the People of the Ship” enbo, a ì hitis stated that Mohamma received a mustaga (a long-sleeved garment 


bout Hadit! - sate "más 

dediith the vi È AT and their arrive In H8 from the Byzantine Emperor. He tried it on and realized it was 

wi victory of the Muslims at Kheiber in 628 A.D.29 1 at of fur fe loh on it to Ja'far who putit on and appeared before the Prophet. Then 
g or E 


Habibah remained one of the beloved wives of M too loni “I did not give it for you to wear it" Ja'far inquired what he 
life. It was sheto gether with Umm Selama who had arr Until the end y, onama with it ^a Prophet answered: “Send it to your brother the Najashi."35 
= io 


en ; <e in exile in Ethiopia were well treated and fairly com- 

fin: UNI eaking these A "ranis a » cli < 

anity tell diet General + ri mentions that both these immigrants and the Muslim fighters of 
po Arab BET cecei 


u : dq 
anity to Isla bi pÀ sated Uhud rec ved 4.000 dirhams each.?! 
min Qa per and of the immigrants Mohammad continued to maintain links with 
d After the p gifts brought back with Umm Habibah was an Ethiopian 
ei g È his harem. “Of the maidens one was called Maria; and 
ave Um Ibrahim, or Abraham, who died at the age of two years."33 
ber o 


Muezzi 
carin (4 man y 
bo 


t th m ^4 whom e Ks 
and MS back dd gil the prophet e affection for her. "In the person of Mary, an Abyssinian slave, 

umber 1 they could endure it no longer, and Moham- 
romise to keep himself hence forward away 


3 the eng, M 
Ge BANA cian eaaa Akan to the Prophet on taro pinay 10 


lourful descriptio: death i ’ nections with Ethiopia, however, existed on a more significant 
ne S walls on Phich pee ps nont. Mary, Which ine Mohammad e alone. His entourage included a good number of Ethiopians, parti- 
did mot please the Prophet.30 painted wonderful pictures of the Sain Tim, jeyel than gift 87. In his daily conversation occasionally he used Ethiopic words,37 and 

i "5 atu) cularly Lin unhappy he used to entertain the Ethiopian delegation in a special house, 


pee! cns whenever 5. 38 The ring he wore and the seal, inscribed with the words 
the Guest's House. _the 

25. se p. 421; D.S. Margoli known a5 ophet of God”, were both of Ethiopian stone.39 At the last moment 

26. ie bas among ie fint comers o lam ppc (ACER hi s mu Pe bs sciousness, an Ethiopian drug was placed in his mouth.40 

torture. His master, who disapproved of his conversion, used to take him out KUS Spit one, 

day and throw him on his back naked on the sand. Placi bs dre in the hottest pada, 

. Bilal, p 


bigs when he lost con: 


aoe 
A pressi n i E Baladhi ins of the Islamic State, trans. F.C. Morgotten, (Columbia, 1924) pt, II, p. 251 
pe SE ssing the unity of God which ie ever EM i ras » is ladri, The am entered the Prophet’s room and said: "You Arabs excel us in all matters, 
as first fruit of Abyssinia”. Later he tai I3 "ie of finer build, more pleasing colour, and God has honoured you by rousing the Prophet amongst 
hat do you think: if I believe in you and your mission, will I find a place in paradise with the 


(Baghdad, 1967), p. 42. Beca im Hassan, Islam, a Religious, is you. WI ink: M s t 
believers e ; p. 42. Because of the service Bi believing Arabs?" "Yes certainly", replied the Prophet. So the answer of the Prophet to this question 
the Quraysh, judicial authority ta prayer was later assigned to an Ethiopian, “Teka was (1. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, p. 75). 


" shall be in the hands of the Auxiliaries and t Sthroeder, op. cit., pp. 113-114. 

Ieri e di A GAMME, (London, 1965), p. 4n. nc. a E Schroeder ich, A History of the Islamic Peoples, (Calcutta, 1914), p. 17. 

. 424. , trans. B. Carra de Vaux, (Paris, 1896) p. M S. A Jer, A Reader on slam, (The Hague, 1962) BP. 20 ap oh aot ind cg 
UM Messen; Allah, Tr ipartment, nians E 
Navigation": Islamic Culture, 15 (1941), pp. 444-445. - ee saw the Mens Muhammad Ali, A Manual of Hadith, (Lahore, no date), p. 79; R.D. Osborn, 


Mohammad, (Edinburgh, 1923 mosque. . à o o d 
i i 3 j » 1923) p. 490. The descripti under the dad, 1878), p. 62). According to Ali b. Burhan al-Din al-Halabi 
tems of considerable historical significance. Inthe Fore AStaffi, this e peces pe oe arrival of the Prophet in Medina: "The Abyssinians made 


ane first church of St. r j 
by the twin brothers, Abreia ard aan Aksum, which was sbShaffi this occasion is Comout of pleasure at the Apostle of God”. R.B. Serjeant, Soxa ‘Arabia 
ibis is the d ee Christian emperor of Eli dg Buopia African Elements ut of each Arabian Population”: PICES (Addis Ababa, 1966), p. 26. 
‘tenth cent oldest source referring to Aksum cathedral win ^. “Ide Prophète) lui dit- ‘Omm-Kahlid, ceci est senah’ ‘Senah’ en Abyssinien signifie ‘beau’.” (El Bokhari, 

significance ge Of further importance is the description ofthe j Les traditions islamiques, trans. O. Houdas, (Paris, 1914), Vol. VI, p. 104; A. Jeffery, op. cit., p- 251). 
in the assisting us to evaluate the nature of Chino X Muhammad Hamidullah, “Muslim Conduct of State Islamic Culture, pt. V, 15 ON P rale 


eoim the seventh century. One conclusion drawn from this vidat »."The ring of the Apostle of Allah was of silver and its seal was Abyssinian 
in the church even before the seventh centr; At the same it Jibir al Balàdhuri, ce igi oj the Islamic State, p. 256; D.S. Margoliouth, op. cit. p. 364- 
Ethiopian ian art go as far back as the sixth centuyailat — "^ D'S. Margoliouth, op. cit., p, 468. 
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with the Ahabis of M. ayed f 
ecca were yed for th ° death 
of the rulers of Mecca fi far from friendly. The repose of his so f Ella g 

the battle of Ought against Moh Ethiopia ul4i p, Se | 
Ethiopian 9e ud the Ethiopians Yin: ammad and the n soldier Vari his ra 
Sufyan to kill + for example, was offered an c, Ole in defe ly was ree mp 
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re he saw Hamza engaged nee Pii cgi slim, ch 
a , Wife " ne 


If was wi 
Wounded and broke two d li E and unn PM 
ed, 


T har, 
Ont teeth 43 In ti | 


In 627 A.D. a 
strong wp combined 
War of the Trer ve attack Rede m Ahabis and other Arab tri 
or ‘Khandag’.45 But oe is remembered Tab tribes, about 1g 
is misunderstanding srl Vm ad 
ipsed 


ia and of Syria, to Geo: 
Peut Datis a to ieb to il (wrongly called Mui to Alttari 
ved two positive replies iine eu. o Bthiopis, ^s to. s) Gora 
> tive replies: Yamamah and omans. From the princes Mee 
while the Ja sent negative Bahr ‘ain decided to cai nces, Mohammad 
of © replies which Moham are their 


Cannois de redjeb de la neuvième année 

Vol III, p. 177: $ t Evénement à année, mourut le 

that in Furuh af Wah intham, op s Compagnons et Eds d'Abyssinie. Le 
identified with is made of poe: Margoli «ee prince à Médine". Tabari, 


140-141; 
141; E, Schroeder, op. cit p. 113: 
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courante; Ella-Scham: “Dima e Of the tom louth, op. ci | op. ci. 
phate (qus cond jour, il acis ám partit du Ta bof la Habash near Wages in d interesting toan 
En Nass Dieu le bénisse et le sauve). Las po beau d' avec ses com Tigré and this person 
sérieuse; demain, nous irons Les Musulmans a Med en-Nedjichi empressés comme lew 
trans. R. Nous visiterons le combattre? [^j 45. dirent: *Nous vis qui vivait au temps du Pr 
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f Et 

panged between the Ethi 

ue eg teme of God, the Merciful 
= Negashi Ashama (Ella Saham(?), 
ting.Glory bet 
sends A ifv that Jesus, the son of 


ived. He create 
as he did Adam. I now summon 
art (or partner), and Who 


mission. follow me, and become one of 


of God. I have sent 
supply their needs. Set aside the pride 
hosts to accept the worship of the suprem 

ached, and may heaven grant that my co 
hear. Peace shall be with the man who shall 
On receiving this letter, the Emperor lai 
, then he left the 


“In the name of God, th 
of God, King ‘Arman [sends] greeting. 


May He shelter thee under His compassion a 


There is no god but Allah, Who has broughi 


O Prophet. What thou hast said about Jesus is 


nothing more than that. I testify my belief 


Thy advice I have pondered over deeply. Ja'far a 
with the honour due to them in my country an 
_ T testify that thou art the Apostle of 
Ja'far, and have acknowledged Islam before him. I attac 


of the Lord of the Worlds, O Prophet. I 
thee, butif thou dost command It, i 


^ mess of thy mission. I testify that thy words are true. 


271-272. There is anot 


Ja‘far and other believers into t 
of thy sovereignty. I call upon thee and thy 


e Being. My mission is over. I have 
unsels may be of benefit to those who 


throne and seated him: 
ently, he despatched the following alleged letter in reply: 


e Merciful, the Compassionate. To Moh 
Peace be unto thee, O Apostle of God. 


hiopian Emperor and Mohammad were as follows: 
and Compassionate. Mohammad, the Apostle 


son of Ella Gabaz), King of Abyssinia, 


o God, the Only One, the Holy One, the peaceful and faith- 


Mary, is the spirit and Word of God, 


into Mary, the blessed and immaculate Virgin, and 
d Jesus of His own spirit and made Him to live by His 


thee to worship the One God, Who is 
rules the heavens and the earth. Accept 
my disciples, for I am the Apostle 
hy country; protect them and 


walk in the light of the True Belief.’"48 


d it on his head and eyes as a mark of 


self on the ground and said the 


ammad, the Apostle 


nd give thee blessings in abundance. 
t me to Islam. Thy letter I have read, 
the right belief, for he hath said 
in the King of heaven and of earth. 
nd his company have been received 
id have been entreated hospitably. 


God, and I have sworn this in the presence of 


h myself to the worship 


send my son Area as my envoy to 
homage to the holi- 


her version of this letter translated by 
the Merciful, 


5-56: In the name of God, 
of Abyssinia, 


t 
T on him as He creat 
and hath no fel/low, and help (depends) on 


"what has come to me (it is well), for I am ti 
and 


power. And I ha: | 


belongs 
‘and peace/(be) upon him that follows the Guidance. 
Vol. ILL, p. 95. Berhannina Selam, rer 


son of Sultan possessed | 
| 


which. 


had been given to him as à 


00 cb ll‘l A 
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rength.55 For whatever reasons, it is a fact that 
Islamic expansion. Progressive Muslims developed 
m with the rest of the world beyond its sphere of 
he other dar al -hiyad (world 


lations of Isla 
t with Islam, she 


is called dar al-ahd (w 


imself, believed i opian Christies and | 
in the Lord of Christian or to È carpi | At this point g from this exemp- 
m war provided Ethio- 


Islam had not 
yet 
it yet in a positi acquired the power to i Heavi | 
light of Erra a any kind of assisi) Own ideas en and Fang EU ian, On this matter i 
order to restore the | t the Ethiopian E; nee. (This is import Other people tica HOP. ih the possibility of preserving her own civilization which 
Fi te in, jaan territory in South ew Was persuad. e 10 remem Or yy più i contact wit he Graeco-Roman world. It also prevented the bloodshed which 
We possess some nomic terms this conv rabia by securing e. into this supp & L^ Middle East countries suffered. But aside from that it cannot be said that exemp- 
Ethiopian coins of Armah, immedi ersion could not have | help of Mopa t her any beneficial effects. Communication by sea with the external world was inter- 
side quo, È A gita: one side reads 34.2» ; ate successor of Ella $ produced fica ) tio! d after the expansion of Islam thus producing serious cultural and economic reper- 
point here is that op pwa Gladoess n : "King Arm cham, With unyos;. | cussions: Following the introduction of Christianity,the culture of Ethiopia had been 
reverse there be to the peo x > And on the n | d linked with that of the Mediterranean world. As was mentioned previously, Chri- 
i Peoples.” But the interesin | stianity profoundly affected the lives of Ethiopians and, in fact, it had become the sti- 
|, Now, by the expansion of Islam, Christian influences from 
Christian world ceased. As a result, 


mulus to Ethiopia in genera 
d relations with the rest of the 


conversion of Armah 
n of to Islam. That Ar; - This demo 
mah Was a pen” the Mediterranean ani 
he exemption to Ethio- 


dvantage of t 


man can be 
the ardent and fi from his motto. I 
that "Armah fanatical character of nr, eA W.B 
his bi f - Budge Ne 
Wie aee sog md Christianity poso When we Eua the culture of Ethiopia remained static and the only a 
knee to Islam."51 opia “to-day remains | A. Butler is nage come as a s ia was the preservation of the cultural heritage of the past. However, if we examine closely 
t i the one power which saa Similar opinion the consequences of the exemption we find that it existed in theory rather than in practice. 
Thus the ans n : 
the alleged conversion was ever bowed t It is believed that Mohammad gave strict orders to his followers not to attack 
a form Ethiopia directly. But it is doubtful whether the Muslims themselves respected the letter 
and spirit of this order.57 They did not actually threaten the country by direct and immedi- 
ised between Ethiopia and the outside world were 


to gain m of publicity ra 
£ ore followers on the Arabian peni publicity for the new religi TS 
This ligion, designi ate war, but the barrie which they raised 


| Walid (705-715 A y obvious if w Peninsula and fi 
-715 A.D.) at Qusai; we look at } Tom other nei, : 
amo; -) at Qusair É the i ^ neighb : 
| rick tea rulers subjected ir Amra in Transiordan. T which adorned Voas as harmful as a Jihad. Thus from the time of Islamic expansion 
| ast Visigothic King the Muslims. The othe; The Emperor of Eihioda ace of A+ (in Ethiopia ceased. There is no doubt that spiritual aggression is worse than military penet- 
of Spain, TS were Caesar, Chosro T i EM ration and as a result the country deteriorated both culturally and morally. 
d pe From an economic point of view, the country also suffered greatly. She was no 
er external commercial 


it is reported cm : 
th; Ethiopia À 
Albena at Moha; ] Was exem pia and Arabi f 
, ted i abia remained f 
empted from the Jihads. In Arab tradi 9 ^— Tonger in control of the whole of the Red Sea which was the key to hi 
against Ethiopia, “Lea im activities. There were no longer any commercial connections with the Mediterranean 
by the place, it "53 There ai ve the world or with the East. The Arab presence limited the naval activities i 
Ethiopian was an acknowledgemen are a numb and later some of their ships were definitely destroyed. From that period economic life 
Mecca i inhabitants of Occupation r and of his Án amy; of the moni began to decline and the country became isolated from the rest of the world. 
e i remembered be blan salila e toa Arabia had — t One of the first events contribu 
the Arabs, expedition of Abreha A Mohammad's life. Around 631 A.D. (9 AH), Mohammad ordered his first admiral, 
against | — Alkamah ibn Mujazziz from the family of Mudlijite, to chase the Ethiopians from 
) which they had occupied for commercial purposes. As 


to risk a war 
with an empire Ij : 
re like the. s 
= the Aksumite one - Mohammad di 
A. Butler, op. oi^» P4273. — Very powerful and prospe | f the commercial activities of the 
LS. Trinia clt. p. 141. A | - 
i " 
f "The Prophet may well have writte to the Negus of 
i mi The Prophet may von» in shipping to enforce his 
he Byzantine 


took a northward direction. T! 
m of Axum". 


cit. p. 46 4 prusan n. 4, 
respect than the poor kingdoi 


Wilh the Qu'ran 6, 85-86. 
1955), p. Medieval Times (Princeton, 1951),p.46. 

them in 
ith, he advised 
” op. cit..p. 257. 
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Aksumites i 
n Mecca. i 
But this measure did not curb co ms 
Mi orm è 


pians for it seems th 
at th i 
ey continued to trade with Jed npletely the jan 


h 
olah i L 
1 In one Way y« Ve of the 
anothe, Èh, | 


3. Aksum 
and the Successors of Mohammad 


Orbi 
Ise Prophet by interny | 
Y people brian | 


B 


mach. A few hou 
killed with the ade knife b 
i 4 2 yo 


i him 
sh stabbed him six times i ES | 


At least fous bloody episode it lw is 
Si 33 BOUTES, iSo lat iti 
Were red o at the Erhi iie t a fions for Ethiopians in Arabia i | 
and uited into the ns residing in Arabi not hear of abia improved, | 
technicians 66. -S “IIS and that sor Fabia In later 0, oy este relali 
s. 5 and that some of ater times we fi retaliatory 
de MR Wan of them were allowed. find that Ethiopians | 
Ein — : »h rk as artisans | 
C Tr qe e | 
te; Its Rise, Declino Were wrecked at 
x » and Fall, (Edi 
266; Yusuf Eau ca durgh x whole 
Fadl Hasan 71° < 640; Wa [ema na beda Muis Te 
rly Caliphate 


61, Already duris oe) | 
"If a man he the time of Mohammad È, 
a. gold dina pons Judaism mad relations rabs and 
nar Of full diem or Christianity, he shan een Musli the Sudan, (Edinbur 
e to the Yemenii every shall noi ims and Christi gh, 1967), p. 30. 
roseo es. (E Serado m an or woma be forced pa anne had bea M 
stating t à j free » but he shall ibute: | 
PX UI wee ee: Peta data RM Mohammad ia te 
64. Ibid. | Chronique, Vol. IH, un acer! v Caliphate, 
. » p. 556. “Selave abyssin et curia prc sc aoe 
n". ique, Vol. 


55. Ibid., Vol, IV, p. 27. 
| | 


6, Ibid., Vol. IV, pp, 56-57 
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ETHIOPI 
u iii 
E — ? - t H 
contact „ith Christian Countries 
on 
n " ; , 
ad not yet fallen wholly into Muslim hands, the land 
tly used. Apparently 


me the one most frequen 
Alexandria, (Benjamin, 
en they sought to petition him for a new Met 
ined vacant for a long time. Benjamin selected a man named 
nsecrated him Metropolitan. He is considered the twenty-fourth Prelate 
: i f Frumentius.9? It is also the first occasion that there is any 
cation, in the Coptic sources, of the consecration of a Metropolitan to Ethiopia. 
+ may be necessary tO point out that a single individual was designated responsible 
hole Christian communi d was so ordained. Because of the long 
fa Metropolitan, the took provisiona 

number of clergy. Young boys were consecrated as dea 
diately after their marriage. Depending on age, i 
e relaxed, as Was the reading of religious 
y the clergy fully, it was expected that a mini 


the sea route h 
Aboud i Nubia presumably beca 


to the Patriarch of 620-665 A.D.) used 


ropolitan for the See 


ired legal validity. This 
f church life, was tacitly accepted by 
the opolitan who continued to o riests and deacons than the church 
"ed. For Ethiopians, of course, it was the only practical method of ensuring the 
stian religion. 

While Ethiopia re-established religious connections with Egypt, politica 
cordial, if we can believe some Arab writers. It 
invaded Ethiopian territory. 
hat, like Mecca, 
jally active 


] relations 


for this war is n 
mic considerations 


f the Red Sea b 


Although 
t was motivated by econo: 


not only along the west coast 0! 


when Christianity was introd 
the others became Jacobite. ion between 
i ad been subdued by Islam and division 


had eventually led to war. In the 
and disunity left Nubia vulnerable. Cooperation was r of the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, Isaac (686-689) to the Aksumites and to Me 
letter has not come to light, only it is found in the history ©! 
of Alexandria. “In those days, the Patriarch ad: letters to the king of the 
nians and the king of the Nubians, bidding them make peace together and praying that 
ill will between them; and he wrote this on account of a dispute which 
i i seized the opportunity of sland- 
Abdal-Aziz, who was greatly incensed, and sent his officers to 
i death. But the secretaries wrote letters different 
whom he had sent to the 


lexandria, 2 Vols», 
Ethiopia": Wiener 


Church. The Patriarchate of A 
History of the Abunate of 


p. 42. 
340. 
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Presumably the war continued between the ri : T for the Patria p FE ; inf. im of 
group desuated the opposition and im 2: € rival factions unti Teh,” Abd al-Malik, his brother, to inform him of what had happened and that 
posed its doctrinal teach the Antic also 10 ‘arch of the Christians in the city of Alexandria had nothing to 
Towards the end of the seventh century the S DES on (he P alee. | he Longer matter, but was innocent of it; and he praised him to the caliph, and 
e See of her, "h do with his goodness and uprightness and chastity. And Abd al-Aziz performed 


priest was sent to Alexandria to d 
request a new of Aksum un s A 
Metropolit a counted hi hat he had promised, by sparing for his sake Theodore and the 


as an "Indian" and at the same ti i an, This coun f 
fiuence.70 The fact th ime time belonging to a ki an. This enyoy ell Vaca Abba Simon wh erie 
at India ,8 Kingdom OY way tnt or rer ad learnt that there was no deceit in him. "1 
was not under the jurisdicti independent e deci Indian priests for he had learn o deceit in him 


dria and that Ethiopi i 

pia was sometime: fi 4 on of th 

the envoy wi sant s confused with Indi he Patri 
y was an Ethiopian. The story is related rus substantiates yp A Trad 
Y claim ge war and Trade 
th 5. j 
; x inni he eighth cen 
A Indiang At the beginning of t ; r 
ain fi + D8 tO Apr 2 defensive Wars. Relations wit à 
Or him a pig "S offensive and and both sides had initiated hostilities. 


tury Ethiopia found herself involved in both 
h the Umayyad Caliphate of Yemen were far 
The measures taken by Caliph Umar 
e in the Red Sea basin 


patriarch said to the Indi eT subje ishon p 
command of ihe Arse, iss is priest: ‘I cannot ordain 2 id the Muslim," gi from ua ous century had not diminished the Ethiopian presenc 
need known to him. Then ifh SIOE ofthe land of Egypt Gb for you with in the Pr the Arabian coasts. In 702 A.D. an Ethiopian force 73 invaded Jeddah and 
i , if he bids me, I will do for thee what ito him, ang ki and d ious damage before marching on to Mecca.” But there they were repulsed. 
: n mag jmayyad Caliph, Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik attacked Ethiopian 


sand 4 
Ourequirest agi! ear t| 
TuS In the same Y d as a prison for the opponents of the 


ied Dahlak,75 which was use 


patriarch's house to 
B go to the th 
him to Theodore, the chief un Then some of the Gain E Went from tory and occupi ] opp 
had brought the priest from hi: e Phantasiasts, and told The 5 met him, ang Cali h.76 In spite of this occupation, the evidence from Arab sources indicates that the 
m his country. Therefore i eap the cause d Cihiopians continued their activities in the Red Sea and in 768 A.D. they attempted 
È ttack on Jeddah. Abu Ja'far al-Mansur sent an army unit to repel the attack.77 


e sai È 
said Puy du another à 
» and Ordaina? 
roads, who were employed twent f The occupation of Dahlak seems t 
i 4 Ee Muslims, (etos: md the guardians of "| qo have been no attempt made to occupy 
returned to Egypt; but they bro! È Ares Sent them to : the Ethiopians refused to shelter the two sons of Merwan,78 we can infer that the coastal 
Pekao ught the three others bound Seide escaped, 2 region of the Aksumite territory was under Ethiopian control. The whole matter of attack 
he a “1 Malik Ay and counter-attack therefore had economic rather than political implications. The = 
erase, Egypt, to Abd al-Aziz heir han Tom Ma kets for their goods. Otherwise it is difficult to believe that by the attac 
i : YPt, al eir hands nyi, was to secure markets for t eir goods. s > attac 
apacity, and saying: ‘It seems that TR fori he wrote, reni s Whit ^^ on Jeddah the Ethiopians hoped to regain their lost overseas territory. Nor do the activities 
ie T owest not what takes E m Wi: — ofthe Caliphate of Yemen, on the other hand, give the impression that the aim was to 
1 tie expand its empire in northeast Africa by means of the Jihad. 


o have been a defensive one as there appears 
the mainland. From the fact that, in 750 A.D., 


country, namely that the patriarch "Trek 
has sent information. the affairs of ae Nee who lives at Alexandr; 
arat OILS upon hir ia. 
n Mera mn, tro hundred stripes, wer Pos E Teades tii This. belligerency does not seem to have made much impact on commerce. In 
Om hin a considerable number of dinars (gold coins) and dirhams (silver coins) 
ayyad Caliph, Abd al-Malik, 


send the money to us forthwith by the en Debre Damo, 
Moyswh dating from A.H. 84 (703 A.D.) which belonged to the Um 


LN 
| have been discovered. They were in such excellent con : 
hich were used to wrap relics and cover 


Experts have dated some of these 


during the night ge became a source of tro 

i to court and uble to i 

bishop for the | ndi tw and questioned. ase p He was summos circulated very little.” Fragments of silk textiles w 
c h | eged appointment oi; sacred objects were also found in this monastery. 


and he had sent the : 
was i man to him ippeared to him 
COTE 
hac a ne; s EE H n I rete H 2 "n * inni " il , 46. 
rence. When the Amir tear had happened and that Seno gu; he Indian prise. we TEST a — 
the kenari should be taken ard creme Indian oh nt tal cotta p. 30. In this connection, Hurani in his Arab Seafaring 
Patriarch, and rejoiced over him ed: And "xs Da defeat on land”, p.54. — 
; and ackn e thanked the holy man, Simon à t about the ein of Dahiak 1) Hed 
E owledged his honesty. He ww Si da n as a ice fe o 5008 PLS agr mi 
9. “History of the Patri j | 5 rile "JA, p- 89; + op. cit. p- 303 
Orientalis, Vol. V, p.24. ne Coptie Church of Alexandria”, ed gham, op. cif. 
» ed. and trans. B. Evetts: Patrobri Cathe 428: L. Caetani, op. cit., fasc. 5, p. 1707. 
t. è zs nns pained Eilopia": pel rr 97 (1959), 


70. Ibid., p. 36; cf. J.A. 0j » Vol. II, 
0. . J.A. Neale, op. cit, » Pp. 88-89. 
7. 
Age provenani 


11, Patr. Orientalis, op. cit., pp. 36-3 
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fragments as belonging to the period between the sixth d 
sixth and the ei 
ghth 


existence of these coi 
se coins proves the close commercial ties bet l 
S Detween Pip: e, A 
Cen Ethiopi "ries y 


lim worl i | 
ld, the main routes being through the Sudan and by ij pi 
The Arabs who had settled i ! Y the Red gon and the de 
the port of Badi, played an im inthe Sudan in the previous ç tia Ml 
this channel, Ethiopian i portant role in conducting | entury and w 
" pian ivory tusks, ostrich eggs and a ng trade with E ho hag , 
agricultural prog thiopia Udy 


to the Arab world in exchan 
e for i 

Many people from Ethiopia 5 Cee men, coin de age 
trade, the Arab merchants had m Meer alto traded a decorative m 
merchants in the Mediterranean Me ay LRL to accomplis T SR 
SARTI di an world of an earlier ti is 
d m aren Since their commercial Utivities o he 
touched all these esos. cx UE enda nora 
Beni. slam succeeded in gaining Lie 


At first the expansi 
TS f Isla 
wariq, a fanatical and ion of Islam was peaceful b ; 
M i puritanical ul but later it b 
"iere pep al i E 
of Aidhab ODEs Patriarch of Alexan na nia from 765 A.D.84 if the Barka y, 

to minister to the Christian a sent a bishop named Barnaba el the 

Gin‘ andi Cpt qe m 
ie 


wd to all the 
orm, ta 
mi 


one can say that Christiani 
a totti on Son > ty was 3 ^ ba 
activities in this region. anity competing with Islam in the Beja tribes, 
nf. G aD mori field of missio s| 
uring this century relatio Ps 
greatly impro, ved. 


The | 
td lr te ba 


politan, and 
land. And when | 


chronicler 
at least part of this ha 
description Nubian and Ethiopian monarch 
Aksumite Emperor. Ne sione P. 


information clarifies the numb 
“ n pales Nubia and Ethiopia, and out- 


f 0”: ACISE (R. 
pa IE n 
sulle influenze Dabra Dammo”, 
asiatiche nell’ Africa Oi ic ps || 
Waaa. a 


rh eel 1922), Vol. I, p. 162. 
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— 
cons: As, WAS mentioned in the pseudo-canon of Nicea, only one 
i functio mitted to be sent to Aksum, and one to Nubia. His function, in each 
ine polita” wi in priests and deacons. (It is very doubtful that he ordained bish- 
p as 10 ord evangelization were not considered as part of his duties, hence he was 
pn caching in missionary work. Generally speaking, this lack of emphasis on missi- 
neve! involve sisa point of weakness of Oriental Churches. Although the Muslim rulers 
ond activille nhap about the close relations of the Patriarch of Alexandria with the 
Egypt were U hs of Ethiopia and Nubia,’ as the chronicler points out, it became a 
monare h to appoint a new Metropolitan when the previous one died, 

not been given. 


christian of the Patriarc 
routine oe of the Metropolitans, 
h s monarchs of Ethiopia and Nubia demonstrated t 
M arch and to the oppressed Christians when they undertook a 

to the opt The situation which had provoked this action is explained in the foll 


however, have 
he strength of their loyalty 
joint expedition 
owing 


t. and had reached him while 
d Abd al-Malik heard 


Michael [744-768], 
patriarch and kept him in 
ians towards 


“« „Now letters 
the father, Abba Mic! 
of these communications, 
ody. Then king Cyriacus 
Egypt with a great army, including a hundred thousand horsemen, 
rses and a hundred thousand camels. And we Wi 


used to fight with their fo: 
backs, and that they were small horses, no 


ached Misr that they might capture the city, 
this day as the Pool of the Ethiopians, they plundered and slew an 


the Muslims.” 83 

In connection with this, the Ethiopian version i 

When the King of Ethiopia heard the history of this father, and how the Muslim 

governors had punished him, and how they had shut him up in prison, he was filled 

with holy indignation, and he went down into Egypt, and he came to Upper Egypt, 
down to the land of 


and laid waste many cities and spoiled them. When he went 
Egypt there were with him ten thousand horses, and one hundred thousand mules, 


and one hundred thousand camels. When the King of Egypt knew that all this 
(invasion) had taken place for the sake of the (arch) bishop, he released him from 
prison, and heaped great honours upon him; and in like manner he heaped exceed- 


ingly great honours upon the King of Egypt entreated 


at the Pool known to 
d made prisoners of 


s in some respects different: 


Christian people. Then the 
o the King of Ethiopia, and order him to return to his 
King of Ethiopia wherein he invok- 
ed blessings upon him, and upon his governo rals, and all his army, and 
th delivered us from the bonds of captivity 


he said unto him, ‘Behold God ha 
to thy country in safety and peace, and God shall 
which thou hast undertaken for 


A reward thee in the kingdom of eared for the toil 
the Ki pia had read the letter sent to him by this father 


——— nar 


—————— _ 
n no eis RIT A dm 1932), VoL TL p. 131. 
Patrologia . 1445) MacMichael, op. cit., Vol. |, pp. 160-161; E. Zyhlarz, “I i 
| Nubia prima È n waa do storico sul Sudan antico e medioevale”: RSE 3 (1943) 
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kani 


Archbishop Abba MICHA = 
peace pom up quickly and returned = 
[s 
After this military interventi to his eg 
for the Christians in Egypt. The Patriarch eon, Was released "Yi 
pr Respon and bidding them to Pin pty letter to the { bry Condition. į 
been accomplished, they left Egypt. O their own countries, Sionarchs erp 
their p; g 
Mission 


6. Internal Situation 


Ethiopia, makes 
the stone on An 


ia today. (Since 
P The prem 
that he was at nia monument for his dau ur he answered from eee 
PRR DA p mie who belonged to the rio died early in life indian 
* DA: tos qoc s . s. f 

D 1. Giho the daughter of Mengesa died in th 

n the 


) pi 
2) 4: FRAN "ho: 194 AWCH: A 2. th of Tahsas Dec.) on the 27th day,o 
RE J 
) yon 


un cni of Christmas on the day of W 
uH ay. And died a year later afte A 
$ (conquered?) Our en- y" 
* E However, it is 
Da en "(blessed is) man that is b 
e s oie is of few M. 
$ coda _ as it is written 
vows corn whoso eateth my flesh 
ose a th my blood hath eternal life 
oe will raise him up at 
2. ast day",96 and as written 


4) fà + ated. «qom iy 1 26 


5) 3516 1 wun: 
o 

6) o i ghi Vibe pita 
2 SNP ANI HARM + 

$ PPPOA 1 MoD : hy: i 
ta DAT: DLA 1 NNAO : 7 
n €! OU aaa 
n ATI 2 NY 1 Ayre baut 

) RAC! DE + ho» i yas: s 
ee 

89. W.Budge, The Book 
90. H. de Con ay Met ry 

ili ‘Relations otto ia Nubie an EP, 719-701. 
et'Éthiopie axoumite": P/CES, Vol. 11966) pp. 


91. Conti Rossini, “Lj 
92, U. Monneret de Villard "|a opica di Ham": Arti della R, A, 
ice, 
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TEN , "L'iscrizione etic | i 
A pica di Ham c dial, serie 7, Vol. I, (1939), pp. Id. 
epigraf meroitica” :Aegyptus 20(1940),pp. ] 


54. From the picture of the i 
Armeni 
she The former indicates that it was a leap yo Whether it is A 
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13. in (the book of) the Prophet, "The dead 
men shall 

14, live, and rise out of 

15. the tomb".97 


gt 


pos? 


n ott! yi * 


w ph $ oth TAN! ax 


5) at goo c * 
The text i5 
from another. (T 


maintains the old vertical line to separate one word 
r in the Ge'ez inscriptions from Mareb). The only 
Ax? 1. 98 If we analyze the complete 
der this word as 'predicat', however, 


very clear and still 
his does not appea 
word which presents difficulty is on line 4: 
obscur". this passage, it makes sense if we consi 
p un of it does remain obscure. The vocalization of some words is quite different 
de aper usage: for example, instead of Ae» : AL! WLP PNL 1 AIAT VIE + 
gs Mr + .In orthography, on the other hand, except for two cases: Phân 
o not see any change. The inscriptions, according to internal and 
can be dated from the second half of the eighth century.?9 
ant both from a chronological and a religious 
n in which the chronology used in Ethiopia 
the basis of calculation is the solar system. 
y the Alexandrian Church 
determined by the first 


ANA 
external evidence, 
This particular inscription is import 
viewpoint. It is, so far, the first inscriptio 


i . The era is not given. However, 
old Egyptian calendar which was adopted b; 


4.100 The beginning of a new year!0! was 

Sothis which coincided with the rising of the Nile at the 
end of August. The Copts in Egypt made a slight change which partially incorporated 
the lunar system into the calendar in order to fix the day of such shifting holidays as Easter.102 
Usually Easter, for example, should be celebrated on a day of the full moon, on Sunday 
at the time of the equinox. But if it coincides with the Jewish Passover, it should be mo- 


ved to the next Sunday. 


There is no doubt that the Ethiopian 


365% days which are arranged in twelve mont 
from the 


is indicated 
Itis, in fact, the | 
during the Christian er 
annual appearance of the star 


from Egypt. It has 
ys. The remain- 
which means 


s derived their calendar 
hs each consisting of thirty da 
Greek word Hepagomena 


ing five days are known as Pagumé, c 
intercalated’ days. Every fourth year Pagumé is six days. The years are grouped into cycles 
bears the name of one Evangelist: Zemmene Mattewos, 


of four years and each year 


Zemmene Marqos, Zemmene Lukas and Zemmene Yohannes. According to Ethiopian 


scholars, the calendar, which is still in use; is attributed to Demetrius (189-231), Patriarch 
i ion as Patriarch, he systemati 


of Alexandria. In the twenty-sixth year of his consecratio! he s; 
the calendar which was then fully adopted by the Ethiopians.!93 The Ethiopian calendar 


differs from the European by seven or eight years. 


ts to fix a starting point for the Christian calendar. The 


There were two attemp! r 
firstis attributed to Julian the African 221 A.D. who calculated 5,500 years from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Christ. Apparently hiscomputation was based on the genealogical 
orders of the Bible. The other attempt, which occurred in the fourth century, was made by 


ofthis word are not entirely satisfactory. "L'iscrizione etiopica di Ham”,p12. 


Calendar": Bulletin of the Faculty gl Arts, (Fouad University), 12, Pt. 


chrétiens de l’ e t de U Éthiopie, (Paris, 
leur etiopico, 190 1934), p. 22. 
e Pe n 


ra 
op. cit., p. 90 f. 
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Pand i i pu 
KE aaa Ka Nan af lt'alculates 5492.3 years f "a 
calendars,104 To tse rum fanthe seven or eight yea y s j 
would correspond to 1 A.D va sd d dates 7 B di 3 erence x Sr Wor | 
jM atter. pL B.C. (Cs et Ween Pj, 
to the present day. hese differences have emai formes N 
As for the difference i ne unch "I 
a ae of the year is Sora 365. Tag days, it is a matter of Y \ 

een seconds too | x ays: that is, a li astronomi 
eni every sO ef LO Gan fadds po cr 
. In 1582, Po as known to E 10 a little o ii 
calendar which had eg ds oe with etc Scholars a the Me 
of October in the GA calendar B.C. The fourth of Octobe: m ed de] x 
D ame th V 


Was not introduced into the church Ope. 105 T} 


thiopians us 

di € the ol 4 

the Europeans followed the Tes Innundation "s a 
i 


|, There is also a difference i 
churches generally reckon time fret ating the starting poi 
consiste cra eal) reckon time from early daylight-7 A.M ic. the day. Theo 


Cycle of twelve hours, daylight-7 A.M, For them, day Nis 
Nigh 


expressions: 1 
y; “ye a Tub 
indicating the end d 
it from Sunday whic) 


f ; cto È Wednesday; 
to set in” 
to distinguish 


y implicated e do 
n a not kn i 
icultural life. Certainly they do not = 


Coptic Name and Possible Significance of 
Eo (Sen es Months 
P cat Mee oua one season to another; 


© B bah r 
- "ife Oct) decisive month for economic 


Hatur 

(Nov.) most probably of Coptic origi | 

: Kiyak i to collect; period of harvest 

= Tubah +) the month in which the dy | 
- M. Chaine, op. cit., P. 9 ff; 
romano (Roma, 1948), p, 3 ff > 


- M. Chaine, op. cit. 
» Op. cit., p. 79; P. 
106. Murad Kamil, op. cit, p. 


» "Aethiopica" : 


: calendario etiopico col caledario 
LI 


in etiopico rimangono un curios | 


PIA AND THE RISE OF ISLAM 


ETHIO 


begin to lengthen 
Amsir (Feb.) last days of harvest, 


9 yekatit ee Baramhat (March) month of the equinox, 
9) Megabit oJ +f Boramudah (April) the month of weddings, 
9) Miazia Án ; Basans (May) the month of work, 
9) Ginbot i : Ba'unah (June) the month when nature 
0) Sen blossoms, 
Abib (July) a month of green, 

Hamlé hee t ars P 1 'ear.107 
y) Ha ETC Misra (August) the end of the year. 

Neh al-Nasi or al-Sahr al Sagir. 


12) pagumé RTD S 
d in Ethiopia is calculated from 7 A.D., the year of the Incarnation, 
s i rican. In addition to the Julian calendar, Ethiopia drew on many 
ing to an ei dinean world. One was calculated from the era of Alexan 
other © leucids (321 B.C)., another from the era of Martyrs (277 A.D. Julian or 285 A.D. 

or Seleuci included one calculated from the Conversion of Ethiopia (333 
he conquest of Egypt by the Muslims (640 


The significance of the funeral inscription from the religious point of view is extre- 
ly interesting. The usage of Old and New Testament passages indicates the existence 
si complete version of the Bible in Ge'ez .The date of the composition also underlines 
as importance for the Biblical critic. In addition, the usage of Biblical epigrams suggests 
ofa widespread circulation of the Bible in Ethiopia. Christmas, in its Greek form Genna, 
a for the first time in an Ethiopian source and the inscription itself provides an 
insight into Christian life of the times. à | 
Coins represent another reliable source of information about the seventh and eighth 
centuries.109 Ethiopian Emperors continued to mint coins until the tenth century but among 
ly read the legends of the Emperors following Bete Israel. 


those found we can bare Mf 
1) Nazena Nazena + By Grace of God Greek Le 
Ousanas II Ousanas King + By the Grace of God Greek gold 
3 Ousas Ousas King + By the Grace of God Greek gold 
4) Anaeb or Abana Anaeb or Abana + thanks to God | Greek Lus 
5) Alalimyris Alalimyris King -+ of the race of Loei? Greek sier 
6) Ella Gebez Ella Gebez + Negus, King Greek an 
aag 
i i Greek and gold, silver 
7) lyoel Iyoel + King of Aksumites pres salya 
i Greek gold and 
ug silver 
9) Wazena(II?)  Wazena Negus + May it please the people Ge'ez bronze 


ao Kuhá. PIA OI DN * 


107, The main source of this information is ica II": RSO 10 (1925), pp. 495-496. 
Conzelman, (Paris, 1895),p. 119 


; C. Conti Rossini, "Aethiopica 
ce an + (Addis Ababa, 155) roid Evhiopie, ed. and trans. W.E. 
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Negus + Happi = 
to the people + Happiness and greetings Ba. 
11) Hataz I Hata Ge’ 
12) Gersem a i nes to the people m Bold, 
with Christ ou will conquer Ge'e; bay i 
13) Hataz Il Hai Ge One 
taz Negus -- May b ez 
grace be 
with the people Ge Diu 


ave bud found in Arabia. et on wa 
: con ; em replaced by caserta so rn 
, : i c é ki e i 
Er emia T es a previous coins generally Eon viso innovation n 
end co; 


sources, i 
A whether Ethiopian or foreign, do not 


exception. an emperor. na lc sources always use the title “Ki 
hir ‘emperors, the kie cally stating his Pew 
sare number of kings varie: fi SD od? yi — mained un-named up to the eni 
Bree dues eee te METTO another. However, some 110 
sA ame "D Throgs En in some cases, temporary of Mohammad WE 
on p" cu me most emperors have only one di 
Ei "Zeray - 10 pêra Date 
(ID | Zirgaz, or Girma 15 (623-633) 
EN E 3 
7925€) ot masha -656) 
kana EH aan (656-67) 


110. These are mainly unpubli 

^ manuscript from Debre Maas as 

^ pi Ethiopie, (Pari on atre fide Gede Abreha and Asbeha found i | 

al " L 
RTT 
largos MSS. The dates of the 
lana dina erore four years fa adan 
t »Ser.4, Vol.I, (1941 

indicated that he E compa 


Ma 
of suffocation the same day because crowds 
n. He det As a result of his death it became strictly fo: 
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| E e Ekil 19 (677-696) 
s Ee gs Gum 24 (696-720) 
$ Hiab Sion Asgomgum 5 (720-725) 
Mes ro 2l (741-762) 
a Telatem 2 -762) 
EE " Lul Seged 13 (762-775) 
10. Adegos Ayzur!i? half a day 
js Almaz Seged 5 (775-780) 
y. Didim Wudemdem 10 (780-790) 
1. ai Wudem Asferé 30114 (790-820) 
n pimaweden Armah 5 (820-825) 
15. Rem Dagnajan!!5 19 & 10 months(825-845) 
16. FA Dagajan or Gidajan!!6 10 months 
E È Gudit 40 (845-885) 
g 1 Anbessa Wudem!!7 20 (885-905) 
ajan 
E. ES Dil Ne'ad 10 (905-915) 


gathered round him to admire his handsome ap- 
rbidden to approach an Emperor. 


14, There are two other versions of his life. In some MSS. of Gojjam he is considered as having ruled for 
; 1 icularly of Tigré, it is indicated that he lived for 150 years but no mention is 


; in others, part 
Dear] his having ruled. 
115, The following note about this king appears in a MS. belonging 

Tekle Haimanot of Aksum: "And this man recruited an army of I 
land of the Arabs, west of Ethiopia, to subdue another country boasting ( 
owever, because of lack of (arogan bian) k 


H 

vast land. Even a single person di ^ 

Jast parchments of MS. Arch. 15 in the National Library, Addis 
Amhara and named 


knowledge he perished in the sand believing that it was a 


Anbessa Wudem: “And 
dering from one mountain 


he was cro’ 


here is the following note 


son of Saint Antony 


er consecrated by Abba Macarius 


Wudem, the king. BY 


of the monastery of El 
hbishop of Alexandria, 
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CHAPTER IX 


SYMPTOMS OF DECLINE 


he Economic and Political Situation 
"4 Coptic, and Ethiopian sources provide adequate material for an examination 
(the. ninth century. During the time of the Patriarch Mark II (799-819) we 
normal cor ial relations between Ethiopia and Nubia on the one hand, 
e other, have been interrupted because of internal problems in Egypt. 
hers, a certain rebel arose, and 


broke out between the two broti 
ept the road between Egypt and the East. 


le army, and k 
j ing to Misr or Upper Egypt or Abyssinia 
ling was interrupted on the roads and all 


however, commercial 
and the Arab world. 


do not seem to have been able to 
twee Al—Mu'tasim and 
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time$ but does not identify it categorically a iopi 
mm ]t was under Arab control but tens "i : 
m p located there. An Arab funeral crines in 
Ps oon Muslim named Aksum b. Ya‘lum wie 
E ien was buried ina village called Kohr Nubt j 
È m ^ iscovery of this inscription has both comm ia 
estifies to the role of Aksum in the economic life oF 
oft 


as a perman With; 

1 à Muslim "i NO 

Ps aroun Veya, 

and dan west of ut 
geographical i bay 

he Country, Ino 


The Ethiopians were active i 
ura re active in other are: 1 
“eins ol Asian dei he wey npo 
ks e Persian Gulf in A.H rtant 
of The Periplus whi LA. H. 256/870 A. i 
d de eek a oe as a port Emu i is the old Ap 4 
e intention in attacking Obulla i iopia was still a maritime aw”. 10 One ma È 
assume, in comparison wi ulla is not made clear from thi power of some nh 
However, such an with events in Jeddah!!, th is source but one Ai 
atta 4 , that the ton 
Another Persian Se RM dii puc the Bienes o Re commer ns 
culties in administering hi the Governor of th i indigenous pep? 
the Ethiopians behind him. Subsequently he led win called “The Vela Kun cp 
as “the leader of the Ethiopians".12 ntly he led them in a rebellion ib fe 8 tad ` 
i S also kno, 


Titer Ag ig 
Port of Obulla at tc 


discovered in the mo : 
the most recent date bet monastery of Debre Damo, be 
tha A , belo 
abundance of Mus colà T Gos belonged 


number of Egyptian textiles, ae 


ects, are also preserved in the same monaster, è 


in A.H. 278/891 A.D 1 A WADI phrase whic 
of Abba | TA quanti h states that the i A 

{bba Penteléwon near Aksum z eed pieces has also omnes pregio. 
la Hr existence of such E, i in the monaste | 
6. AlYak'ubi, states: “Dahl s gyptian textiles in Ethiot 
Qd (Cairo, 1937), p. 159, dans les parages de Ghalafika: c 
3 Yusuf Fadl Hasan, op. cit., " j ? C'est l'ile du Négus”, Les Pays, trans 
; Pe quoted in Sulaiman Nan Sii Monnen ret de Villard, op. cit., pp. 3 

» Op. cit., pp. 323-324. 


10. Periplus, 35; Cf. W. 
11, Sulaiman Nada: -H. Schoff, The avigation": Islamic 
Peru uem 1912) calare 15 (1941), p. 447. A 


5 Abridged Transiqi 
"d popa al-Hasan b. fonds the History of Tabaris 
tissu musulman du. ae 1905) p. raga compiled about A-H. 613 (A-DAN) 
À. {tel mediali del co staat de cou | 
di Dabra vent de Dabra Dammo": AE! 


14, D. Matthews and “The | 
15. S, Labib, A. Mordini, op, cit, of Debra Dany aimo": ACISE (Roma, 1960, p.24 
p. SI, Ethiopia" : Archaeologia, 57 1958}p.8 
LI 


iA niet Sous 
|| 


17, Ibidem, “I tessili m dice Mii p. 2 
a » | 


^ 
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th century indicates that commercial activities continued at 


f the nin : zs e Abe? 
towards the cn d of this century- There is evidence that Ethiopian goods were transpor- 
feast V til the €n Baghdad, the second most important trade centre in the Arab world. 

ds from India, China, Tibet, Dailam and other places.!8 


Y to - 
ted from isplayed with goo i : : 
gere they were dh Egypt included such items as ostrich eggs, peacocks, feathers and 
^ and quality.!9 

had certain political and cultural ramifications. 


commercial contact 
he Abbasid dynasty, had a good 


ypt at the time oft 


i uloun, Governor of Egy i 
Ahmed ibn To aries from Ethiopia and Greece. Through the vigorous efforts of these 


number of cceeded in overthrowing the ruling dynasty and establishing his own. 
soldier: ja, the impact of trade was largely cultural. Using Dahlak as a gateway,?! 
F or El DOP tibie for Islam t0 penetrate first the coastal regions then gradually to move 
4, According to tradition, which is now supported by documentary evidence,?? 
1 Itanate ruled by the Makhazumi dynasty existed in 


. 283/896 A.D. a Muslim Su 
: the region of Ifat.23 


e close 


i 
inlan 
in A. 


eastern Shewa in 
f Ethiopia was not only from the East 


en previously, the Bejans were 
attention to Ethiopia 
was reached between 


a few years 

of Alodia24 which lasted for some time. Thus the Bejans con- 
Ethiopia. Since they were nomads, Ethiopia best served their 
so they began infiltrating Aksumite territory. 


Al-Yak'ubi indicates in his history composed about 872 A.D. that there were five 
small kingdoms of Bejans established within Ethiopia: 1) the Naqis who occupied the 
area between Assouan and the Barka Valley. Their capital city, Hajar, was an important 
centre of commerce and they ld and precious 
stones; 2) the Baglin who occupied 3) the 
vh i the area between the Christian kingdom o 
region of the Baqlin with whom they were at 

i ited the western coast of the R 
branch of the Jarin, 
of the Red Sea.25 From a military point of view, the Bejans were well organized and their 
children were trained in the use of arms. Except for the first group who were gradually 
converted to Islam by Muslim merchants, the rest were pagans. Some were ruled by 
councils of nobles and others by a single tyrant. 


The pressure on t | 
e Beja tribes in 


As infiltration gave way to aggression 
resistance from Ethiopia which was not yet in such a state of decay as to hand over parts 
ized Ge'ez inscription of Hasani Daniel, most 


of its territory without a struggle. A vocalized 


18. S, Labib. op cit, p. 11; Al-Yak'ubi, op. cit, p. 5. 
19, Zaky bib. op cir, p. 11s AE aunidas, diude de l'Égypte musulmane à la fin du IX" siècle 868-905, 
1935), (in Greek), p. 534. 


21, S. Tedeschi, op. cit., P- Histo? ShendortT, The Ethiopians, (London, 1960), p. 62 ff. 
lo Scioa nel secolo XIII secondo un nuovo documento 


storico": RSE 1 


24, Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
35, R. Cornevin, Histoire de l'Afrique 
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probably a powerful Aksumi oe. 

t N mite general | 

peng is "s states that he a: " 

ei Ile and then led the inhabitant 

Mi ae ign € word Beja used to describ 5 pack 10 Aksum as 
les with the Bejan invasio C» e da 


he intentio 


had been of k 


n 

1 Of py 
inagis 

hasi i a 
phasises in another E naka him 
i > thi \l 
Sy H Was i 

dynasty. 29 ^ d Perhaps he pr," 
l fy and other emper Posed em Teleng 
Ors of the rest, eror, n 
, Al-Yak'ubi, o Ored Solong: + 
a Christian Jacobite oe 


em at t s 
mperor. It would seem that he he Empire was vast Bink 
i led y 


history of the Patri da 
Patriarchs of Alexandria Fee ag as the following Pass 


A nià and Nubia, and 
si 
after them and their tad 


As in the previo 
us century, Ethiopi: 
enemy. The cause of the war T i-em en by Nubia when the latter was threatened 
oned as 


by the 
it was either religi 
countered the E or economic, The tere cd but there i 

the offensive Mic eee but the Nos implies that the ested np si 


were i 
no longer in a position to be on 


changed: th 
- the struggle for survival had begun. 


—— 
26, DAE, IV, p. 
7. DAE, IV, dé. 
- According to some authorities 
King. (C. Conti the word 
“Studien zur Bthisen ee’ Reman cam be deri 
esi en zur dthiopischen langue des Kemang en Ab erived from the Agaw word asena which 
power by the Ages it will shed new "Zell fue (Vienna, 1912), p. 171. Von \ kah 
S ice "L'Eliopia RAM tein 9n the later. history ar a Apres 300019.) ioe | 
; Punti di vista sulla storia dell Buse i brani di Sb bin aue SUM particularly the struggle for | 
31. Patr. Or, Vol. X, p. 50307 P + ACISE (1960), p, g. ` + RSE 3 (1943), pp. 274-276; lem ( 


i 


| 
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began in the ninth century. This period is generally known 
e that there is a complete lack of internal source material 
nd of the ninth and the twelfth centuries. The decline 
f the inscriptions of Hasani Daniel with 
former is an unvocalized, or rather little vo- 
NOV. tion revealing elementary orthographical errors. The only progress one 
inscripto he punctuation : two vertical lines which used to separate one word 

placed by two dots. The handwritingis not symmetrical 
which explains why the inscription is very difficult to 
e coins reveals a similar decline. There are deformities in the 


barely legible- 

bon, commenting on the advent of “the dark ages", stated: 

ed on all sides by the enemies of their religion, the AEthiopians slept 
d years, forgetful of the world, by whom they were forgotten."32 


While this is a somewhat exaggerated assessment it does reflect the truth. It is a 
fact that Ethiopia was surrounded by unfriendly neighbours, but when a man finds him- 
self in such circumstances, he rarely falls asleep! A more telling comment must say some- 
t the vigilance of the Ethiopians. This comes from C. Harris, British envoy 
to the court of King King of Shewa (1813-47) who observed: 
“Aethiopia .... NOW nearly isolated from the remainder of the world, rested for 
the next ten centuries à sealed book to European history, preserving her indepen- 
dence from all foreign yoke, and guarding in safety the flame of that faith, which 


she had inherited from her fathers.”33 


nts In =. 
i t illustra 
of culture us funeral epig 


Edward Gib 
“Encompass 
near a thousan 


2. The Doctrinal and Moral Situation 
nd the Church of Alex- 


There was no break in the spiritual link between Ethiopia and 
met as the Caliphs of Egypt offered 


andria. A request for a new Metropolitan was always : 0 
no objections. One of the three principal functions of the Patriarchs of Alexandria was 
to be concerned with the affairs of Ethiopia and Nubia. On one occasion, Patriarch Jacob 
(James) consecrated a new Metropolitan named John and sent him through Nubia to 
A 


le 


the Ethiopian Emperor asked for a new Met- 
ifts were young Christian 


They were placed 
. "Then he (the 
of the patri- 


~ It was a standing custom whenever 
ropolitan that he sent gifts to the Patriarch. 
children who were to be educated 
PE ae Alexandria but this aroused ES 
made curious inquiries i a atri 

= oes had been pa as presents to Five Cities and Abyssinia 
and Nubia. For he was told that patriarch had pages at who were being 
taught in the school." 34 The children were brought to the court of the Caliph and condem- 
ned to embrace Islam. The e “Thou knowest that 
none of thy predecessors and the sons of 
Christians, to become Muslims. For 
from the king of the Abyssinians, Or 


the Roman Empire, (London, 1862), Vol. VI, p. 64. 
i), Vol. III, p. 87. 


32, 
M. 
M, 
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to me as a present, and given to me."*5 The appeal of = MES —___ 
ludes the chronicler, “he (the j of the Patriarch fell x 
ond Satan, the enemy of peace, suggested an idea to some of the people 


broughtin, while the patri jud 
patriarc| ge) 
h was there, an gave orders that the raat, » After this, 
ut 


themselves. Musli d intimi 
im: SELMA ntim i : A > " 
s before him in the patri idated them SO that th S shoy? of that country- Accordingly, they waited upon the king, and said to him: ‘We 


mmand this bishop to be circumcised. For all the in- 


them to the Christian fai atriarch’ 
ristian faith, ”36 riarch’s 
separated, and | faith. Further the judge Presence, althoy CY ackno al t thy majesty to co 1 s De 
accordingly the Musl ge gave ord Bh he tria, td / are circumcised except him’. And the w F Sat 
"Y. i slims shared them a ors that “the tried tg} habitan of our country are circ cised except him'. And the working of Satan 
Hi ne following episode relatin, j Mong themsely, Pages sh hy owerful that the king approved this proposal, namely that the aged bishop 
istory of the Patriarchs... :"38 g to this particular Metropol; esso DN hold be taken and circumcised, or else that he should return to the place whence 
. Opolitan is m S had come- And when the bishop recollected the hardships of his journeys, both 
‘There was at that ti + Counted ; he hat en he re »n of what he Te 
at time ed in ted and when he returned, and then of what he would experience again 
had oris a bishop named Te when he depar pe gain, 
= ordained for the land of the Ab med John, whom th he dreaded the difficulties of the road both by land and water. So he said, ‘I will 
ad gone forth to war. Then th yssinians. Now the ki father, Abba J submit to this, for the salvation of these souls, of which the Lord hasappointed me 
bishop, and appointed anothe e people became disaffect, Ing of the Apy de shepherd without any merit of mine. Yet now Paul the apostle enjoins us, 
And the aforesaid bisho T of their own free choice, ed, and drove in | saying: «If any man is called without circumcision, let him not be circumcised’. 
in Wadi Teturned to Egypt and took à thus breaking "VLL So when he made this concession to them, God manifested a miracle in him, as 
Habib, because he had fir: up his abode at th ae he wrote to our father the patriarch, Abba Joseph; namely, that when they took 
» and desires to sa st become a monk © Mony, him to circumcise him, and stripped him, they found the mark of circumcision 
Cot pf ve them and Testore there, By in him, as if he had been circumcised on the eighth day after his birth. And he 
he raised up again: untry and its ibah ER lo the swore in his letter that he knew nothing of this before that day. Thus the king 
show forth wo; = them the evangeli IS to remy and the people of the country were satisfied and rejoiced greatly over this wonder, 
e upon their eis, m 2 the following thao, Ong and accepted the bishop with joy.” 
defea > n 
‘when he € Sd who Hom ne moray ve The English translation of the Ethiopic version of the narrative is as follows: 
had from the war, great dit and his folloye, «And in the days of this father the King of Ethiopia sent him a letter, saying, 
E ce to the bishop icd fell upon tin _ ‘1 do homage to the throne of MARK the evangelist, whereon to sit thou art Wor- 
Tine 2 queen who had andaan, had bees © thy, and by his grace my kingdom hath waxed strong. I beseech thee to have com- 
h ant ae he John the Golden M id passion upon me and to send unto us as bishop Abba JOHN. There are certain 
bba Joseph, saying to d basen and wrote His Ay men of our city who have gone astray from the light of the throne of Saint MARK 
Which thy Paternity (MM I prostrate myself. eg 9 the evangelist, and who have set their feet on the road which is full of thorns, and 
royal been counted worthy to S the they have driven out Abba JOHN our bishop. Because of this great tribulation 
Sit,and hath come upon our land and all our men are dying of the plague, and our beasts 


authority i 
from the light o confirmed. Now the 
E holy see, and Tae a and cattle have perished, and God hath restrained the heavens so that they cannot 
icar. Therefore, the Lord has rain upon our land, and our enemies have risen up against us and have conquered 
i = ot obeyed the commandments of God. And now, O holy 
ur folly. Send us our Bishop JOHN 


So eer ee b upon y the pl 
id s Do ed But now, our holy father rd so that he may entreat God, and pray for us, and deliver us from this tribulation 
— "When the LA to. God. for. us, ands infero | through thy prayer and his own. And I will inform thee, O my father, what hath 
= URN le prayers’ been the cause of this. I'thy son-was blessed by my father Abba JOHN the bishop, 
| raged anc » he rejoiced over the ki Den ene cde mo farewell as he-set me on my way with my soldiers. and he blessed 
| am escort ite monastery ck e king's faith and quickly me and then returned and dwelt in his diocese. And we departed to the war, and 
anc back to the Ab Jaramus, and having encov “we continued to fight for very many days, and our enemies conquered us, and 
| giving th him c RIT aeg i And he despatched ' a they destroyed our soldiers, and we took to flight and returned to our own 
PEN oray. Angle dangers of tie rl they destro Are missed Abba JOHN our bishop. And I enquire Tt him, and 
. the nati t make thei nd he dismissed the party, they told me that my wife, the queen, had driven him into exile because certain 
eomm mand ndly kine who path easy. And God hear evil men had counselled her to do so, even as Queen EUDOXIA had in days of 
| ^. ees o rejoiced over them with al old driven JOHN of the Golden Mouth (CHRYSOSTOM) into exile, and that 
S Ibid, p. 229. rom mui they had appointed. another bishop who was their choice they have transgressed 
37. Ibid, ka 20 2 © the command of the holy Canon, and therefore our country is destroyed. And 
Saori os i now have pity upon us and send ‘Abba JOHN to pray for us. Now when they 

pp. 29s Len text ace E, Ri 


YN Pattiorchorum Alexandrinorum ». 1 Corinthians, 7< 18. RINT NER 
Jacobitarum, (Paris,1713). 40. Parr. Or., Vol. X, pp. 508-511; cf. Petrus ibn Chronicon Orientale: CSCO, Scriptores. Arabici, 


ser. 3, Vol. I, (Paris, 1903), p. 139 ff. 
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drove that bishop out of Ethio went and 
he had beco; 


the m 


ry of the Patriarchs 
other but both refer 


t 


© the existence Í 
- 2 d claimed to belong to an independent Jewish kingdom of Fay l 
Africa known as The Dan; hence his name, Danite. As summarized in the Jewish Ene | 
“The tribe of Dan emigrated to the land of d, | 
the Dan nt ah adh Tih de 
ites 4 ve lkiel, ince by the 
of Elizap| han, of the house of Eliha b, =p ee mon ishael vis 
Power to infli i i 


war with the fie - 
d three months, and every t 
ounting from one Sabbath to the | 
they do not read the Roll of Esther 

i salvation mentioned in it) nor 
8 influence). They have a Talmud in pure 
received it from i 


(not X been 


Hebrew, but none of the Talmudic 
in the 


name of Joshua, who hadi 


SYMPTOMS OF DECLINE _ 


side imself 
speak Hebrew (Eldad himse 
ighty. They speak only 
Almighty. ) 


iopic abic)."44 
X: 4 Ethiopic or Ara 
contents E jermtané a word of p ve “i 
fessed not to in of Eldad, E.D. Goitein wp a gt 
squised Karai si ; a Falasha of Abyss 
pro! ing on the pus uised Karaite, but Me : eae 
Comfary romancer "n ( the Pafsalia certainly differs end I 
$ e constant war waged agé th i 
a literary by Eldad of ! haps the constant d against them has 
mereh u od in Ethiopia. rem The information, kor ae 
ee " dial ee i Jewish community in Ethiopia 
a ra n organ n Iasi 
- P ich p ce for events later in this ce 
kind Y tant backgi 
an impo 


—————— 


.G. Genebrando, Eldad 
roto, (Paris 1563) 


45. E.D. 


p. 48. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE FALL OF AKSUM 


| Lack of Spiritual Guidance 
g 5 red an event which had most 


derum Sawirus al-Mukaffa relates t 


When the said metropo 
— (Butrus) — its (Abyssini 


the beginning of the tenth century there occur 
ae for Ethiopia. The details are recorded both in Coptic and Ethio- 


È ‘consequences 

he story as follows: 
im (Gabriel) patriarch, and there was 
lous thing. This was that he (Cosmas) 
g the monks, for the regions 


which is a vast country, namely, the kingdom of 
(Sulaiman), 


“Cosmas (Kusma) was consecrated after h 
manifested in his days a grea 
consecrated a metropolitan 
of Abyssinia (al-Habasah) 
Saba (saba) from which the 
the son of David (Dàwüd) the king. 


through it, 


e thither-his name was Peter 
with joy. When the death 


summoned the metropolitan (mutràn) and 
is two sons and said to him: 


to be worthy, gentle and g , pli T 
The metropolitan (mutràn) was à wise man | 

younger son was more accompli: than the elder one, and he placed upon him 
d installed him as king. Lo! from the Monastery of Abba 
round the countries and was passing 


“the crown and 1n: 
Anthony (Anbà Andünah) was making a tour t | passi 
through the land, and with him à ton. who was making a tour with him, 
whose name was Victor (Bt ). They | penetrated into the lands of Abyssinia 
(al-Habasah), and ed themselves to the m tràn) and demanded 
Of him that he should give them “tinîrs and endow them both with some of his 
money, but he did not give anything te them. Then Satan (as-Saitàn) instructed 
| : two O thing id put on the garments of bishops and that 
È pcs y i as if from the 
je to you an 


t us that we 
and neither 
ted him, 
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He whom we reall : AN HISTOR y 
our letters in his kandh e metropolitan ( ~~ THE FALL OF AKSUM 217 
you and install this (man) Ment informed Of (3) Who = E. ! 
na à 
(iin hens the Younger ‘gerd in the RE n e" » ng of Egypt. And having been enthroned he tended the flock of 
an the youn this is unjust, because : | the king on th WS hag cu AN of MARTI us Christ, tO Whom be glory! in the fear of God and with wisdom. 
who was ione ji . They both went ii he elder has "E throne ako rh our rd t asid certain o the dues, which were rightly his , and gave them to the 
learned of the In a solitary place, and the letters i ore right Pa teka, And he ^ thé cost of building churches was defrayed by him. When Satan saw him 
gathered to io of the Counterf a few eople ha toy elder % the ke poor, ras ‘ood fight, he did not leave him unhated, on the contrary, he contrived 
dai ra er the army to him a letters, he followed x of a fighting great sorrow upon him, through his own act, m consecrating as Bishop of 
ke Arete og he found thereby a made known My d exces i We D to bring | of Ethiopia a man whose name was PETER. Now the bishop, Abba 
detta anaes and he vanquished orans to make y, them the ie ly, ei the a arrived in Ethiopia, and after he had been sitting a few days, the King 
iras has he banished the metro im (his brother) var against hi terg aq PET iopia fell sick. And he summoned the bishop, Abba PETER, to his presence, 
E ) in his place. After a an (mutran) j^ nd captured Prope È fP ught his two sons before him, and taking the royal crown off his own head, 
(natant $, and Victor (Buktur ew days a diff; eg d instal m ang, À and ve it to the bishop, Abba PETER, and said unto him, ‘Behold, I am going to 
al-Islam ) and took all. that da ) plundered. the © arose bety a he ga rd Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory! And behold, my two sons are before 
da bs and wasted all that of whi in it and. beca Cell of the Miley my "Afer my death appoint as king the one of them which thou knowest would rule 
5 Which he had got po Me a fugitive Archbjy, Li thee. gdom best. When the King of Ethiopia was dead, the bishop, and the gover- 
Possession in Wha and en "n the King the generals, and the royal army, took counsel together, and it was said 
was not mae them, ‘The younger son will be far-better for the kingdom than the elder.’ 
h ger son to be king, and seated him upon the 


When reports o 
1 f 
order " Menas among 


the bishop appointed the youn 


a to banish 
he | ish the metropoli he patria 
median grieved perioral ee) arid erg of What he throne of Ethiopia, and the young man sat upon the royal throne for a few 
IT . When the kin he wrote letters rei himself. in had d, . In those days Satan entered into the heart of two monks from the country of 
(the Ab and slew him, a heard of this, h and) anathe his pi, Syria, and they went about from one place to another until they came to the monaste- 
2 yssinians) a metropolitan 5, the patriarch i did look: Menas ( ij ry of Abba ANTONIUS, and they dwelt therein for a few days, but were driven 
him, until i did ipea) during the not consecrate because of the evil of their works. And the two of them made an agreement 
Will make after five patriarchs, and Patriarch who ama of th for tes together, that one of them should be made a bishop, and that the other should assist 
the king o this tear to us com (this) was Philotheu Upon the Thr, days q his companion. ‘And they rose up, and came to the country of Ethiopia, and they 
peri Papin) that Peter (Butrus) have need for th 5 (Filátàüs), The "m LT forged lying documents which they carried with them, and these documents declared 
| lad: survived. but he found that no the metropolitan (r knowledge thereof Sell that the two monks had come from father Abba COSMAS, Archbishop of the city of 
SioF erdt He and he prayed (to had already died in (mutràn) should be f. Alexandria. And they went on to say, We have heard that there hath come unto you a 
master". "Tuum (to do this), be allowed) to journ exile. His disciple (h brong certain man whose name is PETER, and that he hath made himself bishop. Now 
might con; i he asked the king to Said to him: *Thou ey to Misr, but the MN), we have not consecrated him, and we have not sent him to you; on the contrary hz 
(the consecrate him ing to allow him to journ shalt sit in the place Ing di. is an imposter. Now as concerneth the man who shall come to you with this letter, 
against D Old not do (this), tan (mutran), and (hug LST SO that the of thy | and whose name is MINAS, he is in truth a bishop. We have consecrated him and 
the time , Wishes and i; but clothed fin (that) he would ae we send him to you’. And the monks wrote also in that document, saying, ‘PETER, 
very aged, oF the: "Pilotos ba without en: the garments ( rmt He the false bishop, hath crowned king the younger prince, and hath set aside the 
aged, and he used to perfo (Filatads), the patr; ration. He telai bishopi) | elder prince, which thing is not right; PETER is a man of iniquity.’ And these two false 
The story appears in much, | form the acts of Bish areh; till he beca Ded ipi and wicked monks, MINAS and VICTOR, before they wrote the forged letter came to 
the third (thi in much the maw bo LEI me old ang i PETER, the bishop, and asked him to give them gold, but he would not give them 
“ 1 122050) à ap in the Ethiopi i anything whatsoever. And Satan taught them how to carry out this foul and wicked 
In the name of the Father ; Salam px Pian Synaxar on Meg work, and they took the forged letters to the elder prince, who was sitting by himself 
this day died the b Ea ad. the Son id c n | in a certain place, and a few men were waiting upon him. When he had read these 
of Alexandria; he was i "Son and the Holy Gh | forged letters he rejoiced exceedingly, and he gathered together to him a very large 
Was righteous, and "n ba COSMAS, A ost, One God. On number of soldiers, and read the forged letters before them. And he made war upon 
was learned in the re y archbishop of Tchbishop Of the city his brother, the king, and he put him in fetters and he himself reigned (in his stead). 
And God chose Tox s of the Ch ty merciful and that city. This father { And he likewise put PETER the bishop in fetters, and carried him off to a far city, 
of MARK the 55 for the Arc] hurch, and in the compassionate and he - and he seated the impostor NAS on the episcopal throne in his stead. After a 
e RE angelist, and he ai Pasy> and i, interpretations thereof. | few days the impostors NAS and VICTOR quarrelled, and VICTOR stole 
1. Sawirus ibn ~ © Was enthroned in sk upon the throne | everything there was in the bishop's house, and fled, and departed to the country 
(Cairo, 1945) cea, Hori of the Pe LEI m e eighteenth yer of Egypt; and he denied our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory! and he wasted 
2. W. Budge, The Book o ipe b; 18-120. Aarchs of the Egyptian ; | all the possessions which he had stolen from the bishop's house in works which 
Saints of the Ethiopian Church, trans, Aziz Suryal were not well- God. And when COSMAS the archbishop heard what 
Church, (London, 1928), Vol. n e. MINAS, the liar, had done, he was ex ingly sorry, and he wrote a deed of ex- 
| Vol. III, pp. 666-669. pulsion and anathematized and excommunica ted him. When the King of Ethiopia 
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and he sent ingly so = 
found that he had died bidding PETER $ Seized M — que ea OF AG j 
wanted [sic refu ienie A PR the bishop to AS A E 
M sed?) to co nd COS 1 NOP to the li 
HAM eU Sand Abba THEOD bishop c the arehp LA ron kit nd Christians lived together® and both groups "Po tributaries of 
vites NN not do so. And th PHANIUS, =. Ethiopian TP wa, “Aik, wl PA Muslims e 9 The sea between Ethiopia and the land of Zenj was called at 
treated the said unto him, ‘Sit va King of Ethio ‘ Abba MIN DU hisgy êh ug fn T piopian E sinian Sea.!0 Al Mas'udi, however, differentiates between the Sea of 
M ing, saying, ‘It is hou instead = oi took the 4 ng t the ime the MT Sea), the Sea of Abyssinia and the Sea of Zenj.!! He indicates that 
gress the Canon of th Not right for th hy teacher. ^^ *Ssistany Abba pA th iro (The Re heir own ships which were built after the manner described by 
€ Apostles, b ee that ] sand be pi of pp [22 gihiopians th centu A.D. “In the Abyssinian sea, iron nails would not be 
/ n th o ing for the water of that sea corrodes the iron, and the nails 
he planks are joined with fibres and 
upposes direct and 


> water hence t 


would not alli ^ should ishon > "E 
low hi to eld do this PA A p 
m to go to the eit and I vil ret mr wi Kio pum for ship 
u | " x 42. - 
inda UNO ome thine r e and quicklime’ 12 The exist 
p e. It would appear that the 
export were ivory, pearl 


d to East 


until the da 
toa very m of Abba PHILOTH ments, and 
upon age, and all hi EUS, the perf diht posmne2108. sation i 
M ithe throne of aa were filled wie ste? Anda sod active pati The ain items for À l 
das cally the Ethio = evangelist twelve Peace an, bbà Muni an iar from Egypt» included textiles and clothing. Some Pi i 
Ethi eyed fio tos Version of the Years, and Prosperity, An imal figures rom the Tulinid (868-905 A.D.) and Ikhshid (935-1009 A.D.) 
Opian text mentions stantial differen narrative is a € died in ndhe, human to have been found in Debre Damo monastery and in Enda Abuna Penteléwon 
s the name ce of detail. Tt ODy of th Peace» “| cem. 4 ‘Apparently these carpets were originally quite large. They were used either 
A Coptic near A te the walls of a hall or on the floor. The various colours used in the designs 
9 en and white. Some show human and animal figures and the designs 
i az16 of the same century with Arabic 
One of these was 


in the Egyptian tow) A.D. during the reign of Al- 

illah (A-H. 289-295). The second tiraz, made of red silk, mentions the Abbasid 

icto, Caliph al Muttaqi billah (A.H. 329-333) and his wazir Sulayman ibn al-Hasan. It was 
produced in Egypt (al-Fustat) in A.H. 330/941-2 A.D. 

From literary and archaeological sources, it seems almost certain that Egyptian 

i i h gold and silver. Dinars and dirchams were in circulation in 

i nded. Al-Mugaddasi comments 

i n the sea-shore from Adan to Mukha and on the Zaila 

. Whoever finds any quantity o! i all or large carries 

ives him in return à piece of cloth 

in circulation in some parts 


side of the sea 


the main of the Pa i 
of the Middle d Egypt. Nr of Alexandria di it to the agent to the Governor W! 
Customs officers i Mand fron tee a al not affect eco anda dinar."! Apparently the Arab coins which were 
ports for Ethi A incipal there they were di urished. A noni : 
ord nci dis . Alexandri 
port during iopian ms duties Dah Wa pibe up Ania pa | cte 
Netta tine aid E lak (Mass teh the Sher different pay, °- Sulaiman Nadavi, “Arab Navigation", p. 189. As quoted from al-Mas'udi. 
e. M | and that it was 4 ere is evi wa) and Zeilaó vs Egypt wher , Mas'udi, Les prairies. d'or, text and trans. C. Barbier de Meynard et. P. der Courteille, (Paris, 
proceeded erchants from ne o evidence th ila® were the acy! 59d 
i to Qanbl 5 from the N important at Zeila the active | T1), Vol. MI, p. 34- 
oo (M ?m the Near-and F; centre for Was an Ethiopian | 10, Idem, Hist: Encyclopaedia, trans- A.Sprenger, (London, 1841), Vol. I, p- 270. In fact the term “Eth- 
EGR ‘Bascar) by ship ‘ar-East re inter-African as 4 l Enepelopaedi nestor world in much estie jan C jus Orosius in the fifth century 
3! Pero rad Or by the la; 'gularly called th well as A.D. stated: “.,.and behind these Sending as far as the Ethiopian ‘Ocean the nations of the Ethiopian 
Revue , "Note pour T' h n nd route to Saf: ere before they ." (The Seven Books of His ory Against t ‘Pagans: The Fathers of the Church, trans. R. J- 
T The tte tique, (1893). Thistoire d'Éthionie ala (Mozambique)? Deferrari, Vol. L, (Washington, 1964) p, 18.) 
5. S. Labib, pra ings lE Ethiopie, vid ae 11, Al Mas'udi, op. cit, Vol. I. p. 270. 
6. Zeila most 'andelsgeschicht 10 Gedle Abreha Cosmas, patriarche q’ 12. Ibid., Historical Encyclopaedia, Vol. I, p. 374 
ihe ^ most Probably was the. ‘reha and Asbeha d'Alexandrie de {| 13. Hadi Hasan, A History of Persian (London, 1928), p. 127. 
Arabia - of »paetmittelapr at Aksum last 923494": | 14, A. Mordini, A History of Pe convento di Dabra Damme, je Dabra (Roma, 1960), p. 236 ff. 
felalter (1171-1517), (Vis | 3T REA es A Mo nt du nasty Se Rf Debra mono cmd EI UN 
A | s and A. n n io, Ethiopia": Arch- 


Avalites, 
Aalto, which must be reached qe d. const is th 
dans ['ondon, 1912), feached coast is - “The first i ba 
Sulaima antique": Union wisa aig OY boate and ra ct itt is called Avalites; to de jm 

wi vi, “Aral "La | .H. ere isa si ] is 
kal, Configuration a NAYiation, de rord dei Fe (WH. Schol The Periph ofthe Eye 
ere t mad peri dr (1590), p: 110) dela Merk | ; 
i s » p. 110, || LÀ. 
i Mea een nisin) SEO Tre tiraz abb: 
1964), Voip Sh 0n Aaa T- Tagasi I Meran 
-1910),p. 153. 
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of Ethiopia were not of a dif! 

i fer 
oe of Ar-Radi billah AH. 323. 
In spite of internal instability and civ 
interruption throughout the tenth century 


ype, as in the c 
(934 A.D.)have 


trade with Egypt 


Constant commercial cont 

s 1 acts pre: > 

Ss, Tespect our sources De few but xia 

enun . Ethiopian princes were “yi 
he reign of Mustansir: “The Cali 

Visiting the court, from the Mag 

and even Tatars from Tourkes 


among those who yj 
É ph's (Mustansir's) < 
reb, Yemen, Rum, Slav 


The case of Karfur al 
TY " " so th i 
creed rar Karfur b. Abdallah 
t his early days we: i 
Caliph Ikhshid, perhaps SANG Ka 


ght on political 
al Laitial Ikhshid 
slavery. He was 


= dd tutor to Ikhshid's sons and it was 
i : etd were revealed. He 
Baldi, ot tatoo e) His administra 


^^ ding to Wi 


t explained in choice ve m i 
s dancing for joy at Rane ppc es The che gn 


"25 H 
Apart from literature, he 


amounted to 100 sheep 
100 he-goats, 20 big fis 
f fruit, 10 sacks of de: 
consumption of meat amounted to 170) 
1 


r as governor of Egypt. 
ja fourth edition 1968), p. 88. 
| Geschichte der Ihsiden und Fustatensisck 


was familiar with d i 
ial luring his early years. 
eed Economic Study (Baghdad, 196,2. 
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f his bi 

country of ^ 
^ stren; hening © 
a ult of his influence. 


e career of 
served as 


ich were 
Mn - hich occurre 


hiopi 
Ls ea writers emp! 


:te shores, were in the ha : 
more mentions that there was a treaty of friendship between Ethiopia 


h, in fact, helped to intensify commercial activities. Merchants frequented 


The journey from one coast of the Red Sea to the other took only three days by 
al exchange with Yemen was largely through Zeila. Business in 


ship? and commerci: n 4 A 
at that time was run by foreigners. The bulk of the population of the Arabian 


n im ie a : : : 
bares consisted of Adanite and Khatanite tribes, with their slaves, clients, and allies; 
but there were also large numbers of settlers from Ethiopia, Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Persia 


India.33 Some of these expatriates had another administrative function, and most 
of the chamberlains of pious Caliphs were clients whether originally were “Persians, 
Dailemites, Abyssinians or Greeks” 34 Yemen enjoyed prosperity as a result of its commer- 
cial activities." As Ibn Khaldun describes: Sa'id says that he had examined a 
hich the revenues of Abu’l-Jaysh amounted to 1,366,000 ‘Ashariyah dinars, besides 
ed upon the shipping from Sind, upon ambergris arriving at Bab al-Mandeb and 
and besides the taxes collected in the Island 
of Dahlak".3$ The items mentioned were most likely imported from Ethiopia. Slaves 

were transported in large numbers to Yemen. On one occasion in A. H. 366/977 
AD. Ibn Ziyad, the ruler of Yemen, received 1,000 slaves, half from Ethiopia and half 
from Nubia.36 This mass exportation of African slaves to Zebid will seriously affect the 


political life of the city in the next century. 


juties levi 


e 


3. Internal Trouble 


In contrast to foreign relations, Ethiopia's dealings with the Beja tribes were 
not at all friendly. As previously mentioned, the Bejans had invaded Aksumite territory 
mainly to secure their living.37 Because they were bound by treaty not to attack Egypt, 

iopi: i Kingdom of Alodia (Alwa) 


they had concentrated on Ethiopia and Nubia. Although the 
had concluded a separate treaty of friendship with the Muslims,38 the rest o 


Ethiopia appear to have acted jointly against the Bejans. Al-Muq 


Mediaeval History, trans. H.C. Kay, (London, 1892), p. 143. 
d'or, Vol. III, p. 35. 
History of Islamic Civilization, trans. D.S. Margoliouth, (Leyden, 


rth, so far nothing is known. There is, however, reason to assume 
f commercial ties between the two countries could have been 


Karfur in Egypt lasted for twenty-one consecutive years, nineteen 
virtual ruler and three as actual ruler with the title of Master. 
d in 968 A.D., marked the decline of the Ikhshid dynasty.29 


a also enjoyed friendly relations with the Yemen during this period. A 
hasize. Ibn Khaldun states, “The Kings of Abyssinia, on the 
bit of offering him presents, and sought his friendship”.39 Al- 
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and Ethiopian territory or he has so transcribed the 
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that they are un 
Ethiopia ar 
Kobar.55 Hudud Al-Alam ca 


Zt f Pa 
į has co identifiable. 
ames 


r of cities in 


y Arab writers. First there is the 
lled it Rusum (Jerami), “a town 
ing’s residence" .5® Al-Battani refers to it as “Kusumi urbs 

* and locates it at 659 longitude, 110 latitude.57 Apparently they 
mentioned by Al-Alam include Swar, “the town where the army 
s stationed" "5 The following statement of Al-Mas'udi (935 
i ence about Ku'bar: “The capital of Abyssinia is 
the kingdom of the Najashi. The country has 
hing as far as the Abyssinian Sea. To it belongs 
any cities, such as Zaila, Dahlak, 

mi) to the Abyssinians."59 


e mentioned b 


ritories stretc 


lain opposite Yaman where there are m 
hich are Muslims tributory, (dhin 


Bishop’s Absence 
as undermined by the absence of 


cance for the general welfare of 


4 The Impact of the 
the internal situation in Ethiopia Wi 


a Coptic bishop. The bishop's presence had great signifi 1 
the country- He was considered a living and visible symbol of the blessing of God and 
his absence brought i he Empire. As mentioned previously, five 
co n Patriarchs-(Cosmas Ir (921-933), Macarius (933-953), Theophanius (953- 
956). M ad refused to consecrate à bishop for 
Ethiopia. han a half century, the ecclesiastical 
duties were part le of the bishop in political 


life had been abandoned. d Patriarch, consented 


and send a bishop to Ethiopia. The country by that time had entered a 
i interpreted as an expression of the wrath 
ic and chaotic situation of 


that time is 
Because he had failed to get a bishop from : | c 
he entreated King George to be à mediator. The story is found in both Arabic and Ethio- 

pears in The History of the Patriarchs 


pian sources. The following version ap 
Church :© 
“In his (Philotheus’) days, the king of Abyssinia (al-Habasah) sent to the king 
of Nubia (an-Nabah), a youth whose was George (Girgis), and made known 
to him how the had chastened him, he and the inhabitants of his land. It was 
that a woman, a queen of Bani al-Hamwiyah had revolted against him and against 
his country 
nd destroyed chur- 
That which befell him was 2 
done to the metropolitan 
as we have explained 


said to him (George) 
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in the letter which he sent to him: 
with me in the fatigue, for kani 
Faith, and that thou shouldst write 
in Misr to beg him to absolve us an 
Qd may remove from us and fro 
Eo ien dog Patriarch) may conse 
e of our fa 
His wrath from us. thee ab 


pon us as a just judgem 


Girgis), the king of 


) had mentioned to him em jn the 
e oh m all th; 
- He (Philotheus) acceded te n, begsed bin 


rated for i 
them a monk from the Monastery of Abba Mid and he con 


whose na i 
eee Daniel (Diny, 


end to the affair of the 


5 thou wj 
bsolve us, and to open i Doin ce n and entreat 
QUI bn 

e tri i í 
ou ene and trial which have com 


upon us, and may 
and may send hi 


[that if a bishop not be sent] the C 


they have neither rem 
have become like unto 


ALE 
T ETHIOPIAN HISTORY 


‘I desire th: PES 
€ of God b 


© the father Ui 
ds and to p?" 


metropolitan a gran 8 


od 


0 N 
ass away and cease 4 brother, for feat Y 


d our 
rt his tial he 
the Metropgj || 
gubia (an-Nik 
n messengers tyg 
the ji, 


part letters a. 


Ab à 
them as metri : mi 


» concerning Abba PETER, 


MAS the arehbisa a, “Ppointed im his sed 


shop; and behold, six arcth 
d » SIX 
Ty. And because of tne 


es, and driven us from place 
ouble, for God's ie t 
rite a jetter to our father tk, 
im for God's saket 
lo pray for us so that God e| 


d may appoint us a bishop | 


t was always done for our fathers. 
er to remove His wrath from w 
D fe brother king, because | fu 
ie. 2 Perish from among us. Ai 
nbishops have been enthroned, an 
pa T appointed us a bishop. And W 


turned out, and have no shephet! 
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ings have died, and our churches have been pulled 
at this tribulation hath come upon us rightly in 
And when the letter of the 
and he had read 
ad come upon the country 
of NOBA, wrote a letter and sent 
OTHEUS, and in it described to him all the t 
he country of Ethiopia, and he besought him to 
le of the country of Ethiopia and to 
d this he sent straightway to 
in righteous monk, and that monk, whose name 
th to him from the monastery of Abba MACA- 
f the Ethiopians and sent him to them. And 
le received him with great 
hem, and he made them to 
in times past. And all his 

Abba PHILOTHEUS, and 

tion to PHILOTHEUS the 


«chops, and priests, and k 

our nr we acknowledge that ulatio 
Bishop Abba PETER.’ 

e to King G 
t trials and tribulation hi 


edingly sor 
exce e ightway GEORGE, King 


the Christian peop 
he archbishop hear 
of SCETE, to a certa 
EL, came forthwi 
d him bishop o 
arrived in Ethiopia the peop 
d the wrath [of God] from t 
had rebelled against them 
days of this archbishop, 

y signs and wonders. 


and he appointe 
Abbà DANIEL 
nour, and he remove 
their enemies who 


he made manifest man 


5, The Problem of Gudit®? 


Present day knowledge of the t 
that it was a dark age of Ethiopian 
n aspects of life in that 
ted and not a single Ge'ez in 
the lack of source materia 


limited as it is, might lead us to believe 
k authentic internal sources to shed 
seem that coins were 
und.53 Obviously the 
which had persisted 
f a certain queen, 
speak of the exis- 
‘od seized power by force. 
Church of Ethiopia 95 


history. We lac! 
particular century. It would 
scription has yet been fo 
| is the internal trouble, 
buted to the activities o! 
so far available, 


main reason for 
from the beginning of the 
Gudit. All written sou! 
tence of a cruel queen wh 
She is credited with having mo 
and with having destroyed the 


as oral tradition, 
o in the latter part of the A 
bilized the first persecution 
monuments and all the artifi 
tructive acts, they are not unani- 
Aksum. In this section 
to Gudit, not so 
considering the problem of the diverging 


"iscrizione etiopica di 
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AN HISTORY 


accounts of her li i i 
r life an unpublished Ge'ez text 66 is of so 
s me impor 
lance: 


po ] 
TAMA Pag oF be IA 38 TARE na | 
ay gg 8 ALA NdT i Mod 4 
AUN s OLA OAT wk Amge) KAN updos 
Aes 1, LAMA qi! t, 


MONE PIAA Md: PwC 
DAD ONE T 
NEC MANLP OWA NAAT i RAT AT ADL PLA s 7, hes Ung Oy, 
004 PHA AN VIL A SILA N Un. TI PON ANA. Eee I UN 
im ATPMATL IA Pao yi ay pue Ge iih Fin 
FECL DENEA g HA wega "t 
à CRA a ge 


T OAM Ne. e 


EDCA s 


DA 33. D hron 


ORI (bred qd 
“OC OLA, o» Ao 
DA LATE AD-RK At ADE i LN MPA Cf a WA ram. 4 
ELT OO RAT EN 2 MAI} e "Lim. g i 
E NIE Athine 1 arene AE 
MP i $03 hu 


Ova NANG E ONT hi 
AN IIhAÀ o i 
rat PALA nA] hang, 
o Ad EAE WE Mht? dt GG Mii ie d t Aet enn 
£43 ho» A EOTRP mA MAN RCO odia FPL 17 ry Spades Aeg. 
: 10? = @AUTGA, NEE AL hoo DA Get DC 
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4 n 


h " 
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ANA s 


Ode dàt ho» 
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LOCT Ode % 
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ONADA awe © DIV ACAD 4903 s QM £^ 
REPL, SO DI FALT PAU OP Fey 


twa, 
L UPL # ONTÜCT (hdc AN TALC Rh LES 


70. pe apan, die Herrlichkeit 
{according to some chronicles, (M 
that he lived 150 s Wudem Asferé ruled hint 


- years, See C, Conti case 
Vol. DON Rossini, "Il libro dei re a possi 
ser. 5 (1918), p. 10; delle 
d'Érh : Idem, "| 


Études sur l'histoire 


Seals helped ha complled as one 


details i : 
d in C. Conti Rossinis artes "A and in many 


f Di 
of Dabra Libanos, (London, papers, 1882) p. 98: W. 


leggende e tradi 


ry of Judith. She is i 
f Judith. called i 
and in Tiltal, Ga'wa.68 Sua 


"fle # Ma on h | 
HART Ada Ay hyp. 
t ALBA 40 L NAGA 
DAT hht: VIC N34- 


taag "Y | 
Muay 
hug Aton, 


gré language, Gu) 


Qese Gebez Tekle Hai 
H; a 
of Ethiopia DRE of Aksum who kindly allow i 


collected from various mons. 


me 

for many good relati 

de | 

SES edi eed ens i len crest else aa 
paio cea EEE | 

: RSO 10 (1925), pp. 500-501. "i 


ti ini, * 
Rossini, “La caduta della dinastia Zak." 


l'histoire d'Éthiopi 

MERE thiopie": Revue Sémiti. 

c Rev que, I 

"need Tirda HE Lettre adressée parle roi Els 

[Y : y ch pps mM 2 ou 1003": Revue Sémitique, I Ank 

ein ae ye Biblical Judith. Tha | 

Kibre Neg "m Ay vol such n m — of Sheba was beautiful 

segan, cc ames TNNT only Son Menpelak (London 11922) ees 


905), 


B Bdge, The 
called Mikia Marina Your an Aksun According to 
Ci. alate DI AOAR ASA emperor 


ruled 


p. 22 (text). 


as (192-822 A.D. Jand at the samo lin] 
izioni Farine could differ by one hundee! 
issine dell Ecciaghié Fils? Rl 
AR a do (1909) p; 161 Bass > 
à MS. of Life of Takla Haymanot in the Vera 
ruled m, Zeghé, Gojj 
only half a day — Pert 


some 
€ two decades before Wudem 


joe 
71, Hahaylé 


| 
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_— jé. 71 Because of her evil behaviour she was called Gudit, for 
ch was embellished with 


| of Aksum whi 
e from the land of Sham?2 with the 


3. Then Yodith sent (messengers) to 
J collected and came with many soldiers. 
will not come is not my friend and 
ple of Hahaylé came out to receive 
Shiluqwu.75 There was no 


he Cathedra 
This woman cam 
d Zenobis and camped in Dihono? 
lé saying, 

Anyone who 
Come ill be m enemy. Hearing that, the peo 
to Assawirta.74 And she came through 
fassawa, she is the first who inaugurated this road. After she 
oad E Bol that they did not expect (therefore) they called that route Shiluqwu. 
her or obstruct her way and she entered Aksum in safety. 

d then the church which was built by Abreha and 

he foundations. The stelae7$ which 
ructed by Greek craftsmen?? and cost so much money were overthrown 
Ils78 of water were blockedso that peoplecould not 

e country became à desert as if it had never been inhabited. 
One day because she wanted to show the number of her a 
to a high mountain called Gobedra?? carrying in 4 

to leave it there. The heap became ntain. The heap of stonesis found to 
present day.80 After that she promulgated a decree saying: ‘churc 
losed because | am à Jewess?! and my hu * She ruled for forty 
rs.82 After this (decree) the persecution and the people 
was intensified. But Sion, the tabernacle of Law, 83 was taken and came 


is a district east of Adua in Tigré. 
ies circa 1400-1524, (C.U.P. 


72, The Arabic name for Syria. 

73, Dihono, another name for Arkiko. See 0.G.S. Crawford, Ethiopian Itinerari a 

The Hakluyt Society, London, 1955), P- 91. There are variations: Dancano, Adicono, Dahono and 
d comprehensive comment about this place name is found in work of L. 

abbati di Dabra Libanos di Scioa,": RSE 23 (1967-1968), 
l'histoire d'Éthiopie, P- 215. m 
Eritrea. Orientale Italiana, (Milano, 1938), P- 187. In 
ira, Chronica de Susenyos, rei 


76. See above, p. 60, if. 
n. JES 10,1 (1972), p- 116 n. 15. d ane 
78. C. Conti Rossini, Liber "Axumae, pl. According to ry x 
. Dejazmach Kassa. g to an ati in, Aksum. This city has two cf Ne 
in semi- 


]t lacks the third-running water. j 
 Aksum-Expedition, Vol. 1, P- Me = 
, pei. 


also DAE, Vol. II, p.73; U. Monneret d 
30, The same tradtion is (onneret"pegernidir. See below pp. 231-2, 

81, How she was converted to i See ier legendary source below. Some other tartoz 

hiopie, 

E Sulla dinastia 


the Semitic p 
la terre, 


Haw kal, who states “Cette dernière 


82, This is more or less Arab writer, lbn 
vaste emi “de nos jours elle est gouvernée 
Configuration de la terre, Vol. I, p. 16.) 
Ethiopia: "Zion 


(Abyssinie) conti us 

une reine depuis 

83. Kibre Negest, (W. Budge, op.cit» the Tabernacle to 
was taken away them and 
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into a region towards the East which is 

t Y called jay 

with all due respect and in a clean and neat rnin " 

years. After forty years Gudit died.85 And 7 patata 
X u 


and Wa: 
et atched en depos 
peace and order were restored. The Levi dem cam... 
* = x evit ieste 
Aksum, with Zion the tabernacle of Law with o. Des r 
year of Mercy, 910. End of Gudit’s history" — °° 


eturned 
to thei 
Ur and much joy 0, 


The above text d 
Aksum and her away e Pair clear her motives in leading ; 
n to Judaism. Another chronicle also i E an expediri 
also in th ON aging 


Gebez Tekle Haimanot of Aksum provides some details on thi 
15 
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+t 316 Hho xe 
hi (loo, 
Md, 


ne possessi 
Ssessi, 

matter, 9n OF Oey 

ON sag Ma, la 
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Nn Shep, 
PM 
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"Did 


EE NRPA IL PHA ^ $ x - 
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ae To a 


$i 
hl Ahl NA MEDI M NGT ht vi 


02 IOP = © TA 
Af AES ho LAC Aine caris DM TIA AULA ALC Af NONA 


LJ 
Dhbt hc 24 lt wilt MARNI bec 


“When she was depri 
ved of her 
daily bread she came to Aksum and became: | 


84. According to traditi 


the 
corrupt form of Debre Sion. peace Was placed 
Rent (ho Jaks. On the basis of this jene PE biggest island in this lake, Debre 


85. 
detto Abreha and Asbeha 


MEL tha dt 


legend, the Aksum Si, 
: Sion Ch 
beha in G 1g attributes her d hen urch possesses land tod 


Was buried, (From the 


She went to the church of Abe 


and then mel Venlion, 
sick. Her soldiers put her to bed and i 


unpublished MS., p. 109). 


© the a 


hoy) an I 
APRI ths 


APRA s | 


Mc Di | 


vide some additional information. In 
it is stated: 


86, Since the end of the text is identi 
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with her. She, however, said 
he royal family. How dare you sleep with me.' 
and church are indeed equal.’ And further 
ng you? And she said; ‘First of all bring 
only then will you succeed.’ He said, 
ow say yes.’ She then 


i A youn man saw her and asked to sleep 
postitute: 4 am from t 
P a priest and I am from 
and said: ‘State 
hat should I bri 
he asked E a gold veil and golden shoes; 
Pi bring you first golden shoes and then the rest, but n s 
Jwi id, «Go first and bring them quickly and then I will tell you.’ 
fallen in love with her he went to the treasury of Sion and tore from 


the golden curtain which was donated by the righteous emperors Abreha and 


Asbeha à piece à f her feet. When the people saw that the curtain 
as torn they asked each other, «Who has torn the curtain? Its tear is as big as 
y of feet. They assembled at the square and began examining by looking 
hoes of each person for three days. They said, *If the tear is big the foot 
int shall be small’. Gudit came and 

pened to be equal to the tear. The people caught 
feet happened to be equal to the 

s which somebody gave me and 
*Let ussee them' and 


at the 5 ‘ 
print shall be bi 
measured her fe 
her and asked her, 
tear? She told them, ‘J have indeed g 
Į do not know where from he brought t 
she showed them. When they saw it, it wa 
«Who is the man who gave these to you * She told them and said, ‘The man who 

ve them to me is a young man.' So the elders and the learned people of the 
country assembled to pass correct judgement and they said, *What cana boy under 
twenty years do when he sees such a beauty. She is the one who put him under 
temptation to do that. He is innocent of guilt and his age will protect him (from 
being condemned). She is the only one and solely responsible for the desecration 
and she made shoes from the curtain of Sion.' They condemned her to cut her 
right breast and be exiled from the country. The decision carried, they exiled her 


and chased her to the Red Sea which was the boundary of Egypt. The son of the 
nd he inquired and asked her, “Where 


king of Sham called Zenobis found her a 

is your country and who brought you here?” She replied and said, ‘I have neither 
country nor relatives because of much evil done to me.' He asked her, “What happened 
to you? She showed him her (mutilated) breast and when he saw it he was shocked 
and sympathized with her and took her and cured her wound. Then he married her. 


She denied Christianity and embraced Judaism, because her husband was a Jew. 
After that she beseeched her husband and said, ‘If you love me, let us go to my 
country and kill my enemy.’ He replied and said, ‘I cannot go to your country 


because the emperors of Ethiopia are powerful’, But she never stopped beseeching 
ts to spy on her country. One day these spies 


him. And she used to send spies as merchan 

told her that Dagnajan occupied the throne and he had gone to the Arab country 

where he had perished in the sand because of thirst. When Gudit heard that, she 

rejoiced saying, ‘God has heard my prayer and seen my humiliation.’ And she 
her country. He collected his army and embarked 

and camped at Dihono..."56 

the above legend is confirmed by foreign writers who also pro- 

The History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church 


“It was that a woman, à queen of Bani al-Hamwiyah had revolted against 
She took captive from it many people and burned 


The main theme of 


him and against his country. 


one, (p. 226), I omitted it. 
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many cities and destroyed churches 
ah 1 s and drov 
Les se of a certain queen who defeated 


“As regards Abyssinia, for many years i 

viel killed the king of yii ive iM 
eis and she continues to this day to Gorhinate. 
se E regions of the land of the hadani in the i 
imi country, rendered difficult of access by d 


The firs 3 
the exact loai Cook we ae of her origin as Bani 
ellos of tts varié letter in th Surprisingly the place nam al-Hamwiyah 
scholars have made Bolle Ex Ethiopian Synaxar.90 In 2r Is missing in {i 
Stauth SADE che name e $ orts to identify the place dhe, past, dat, 
houya (Agaws)9 C. Conti Rossini Tri na babak Halévy bel oP og 
in west Gojjam where a very str d. His view was that it was p ca it to 
teenth century.92 The stu By of = kingdom existed until the cotta, angi 
© Of the i, 


us to seriously consider the last vi sources as well 
I 1 last view. ‘Bali’ as of th 0 
nd the Earth is very close to are Bali’ of The Book of the M) oral traditions thy 


i se to "steries of t 
i onm eel ee location differs, both texts ? va 
pagin yon Ollowing passages may throw s isl 
motive: ing an expedition against Aksum isa 
DENE MA, (AIA) ki, i^ hi 
em EIE Ong eti aaa. n 00000 aab) eris. | 
- FROM ,l and ji 
POAT OATHS he BR HANG land of the Arabs, nth M È 
87. Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa, The ten 
eode x week ai EA bns Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, Ni 
Perruchon, i e ti dn iN lettre adressée par le roi di] nl ip 
pia, p. 52; Ibn Hawkal, Configi 


©, 65. Crawford, Exhiopon liner 
eles thiopian Itineraries circa 1400-1524, p. 82 identifies 


ta i be" 
Les (the king) fro, È 
emperor is dio. in 9 
discuss P 


aw 
iban: as its ry 
er the title op T. 


he 
Water country a d 
st Of Abyss alt 
SSInj d 
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"Éthiopie," mei; mi 
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90. W. Budge, A vest of Addis Ababa, between the Gibbe Melotti rod | 
pour l'histoire d'Éthiopie* p. 364 Ae Ethiopian Church, Vol. 1, pp. 233-234; J. Perruchon, d 


Tus d 4 lusion of it 
d'Etiopia, (Bergamo, 1928), p. 286. | 


both the add of Ethiopia, and The bii 

"y the opposite directi d 

= bon Les ch Zara Ya'eqob el PIA ieee Bali is located rea E 
in te hala that 


Ethiopia. See O. G 
95. Wi e O. G. S. Crawfi 4 agadi 
stern Ethiopia. The neleh bang Pian Itineraries circa 1400-1524 Db ge Christian Kings 


ab de is mod to as Arab land. The word appas , 
Tegion a à governor appointed directly by! 
Glori P Seems to be an immediate neighbour 


Les 
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MS. Arch. 15, 
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quo Rave de 


his territory. Ap 


the gold mine of Fazogli and to permi 


a long time and 


natural obstacles. Unless the climatic con 
in that direction where he might have peri 
ter, 1 think we should accept the disappearance of a 


e in connection wit 
in the National Library. 
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subdue another country boasting (but) of the 
size of his army. However because of lack 
of [geographical] knowledge he perished in 
the sand, believing that it was a vast land. Even 
a single person did not survive to tell the news.” 
h the same issue is found in a histo- 


*And he crowned Dagnajan. During his time 
he took 150 96 priests from Aksum to Amhara 
and named them Debtera. 9° When he left 
Aksum he made his capital in Weyna Dega% 
and had 60 Tabernacles which accompanied 
him onto the battlefield. Then his army drank 
water of Fiq99 from the lake in the land of 
Derginda 100 Tekezzé (river), right of Tahya 10! 
and left of Rib. 102 It is surprising not have 
known his country. He saw ditches by Rib. 
When he counted his soldiers he found 18,500 
with battle helmets. He ordered them to follow 
him and took them to his father. And his father 
wept because he left his son Dil Ne’ad. After 
him the kingdom was given to others who were 

not Israelites.” 

an expedition to the west to expand 

re the old trade route to 

i metal. From 


to undertake à 


It is this which encouraged the queen of that region C 
be found in some places. There are, for instance, 


against Aksum. Traces of her itinerary can 
Begemidir Governorate-Genera 


the two heaps of stones found in 
and Gaynt. The local tradition about 


a British captive during the reign of Emperor 
“At Aibankab, Theodore halted a 


of stones arise, giving to the place 
narrate with reference 


story the people of the country 


96, The number given in Gedle Iyasus Mo'a is 300.(S.Kur, Actes de 
sources, they acquired the name 
in tents. (C. Conti Rossini, "|I libro delle leggende e 


(Paris, 1965), p. 19. ` 
97. According to other 
98, A region in ir, east of Gondar. 
9. Unidentifiable site in i 
100, Derginda unidentifiable 
101, Tahya country in the 
C.Conti Rossini," 
finora pubblicati: Atti 
nicle of Susenyos it al 
bon, 1900), Vol. Il, pp. 
102, A tributary of the Nile 


local name in Begemidir. | 


], between Debre Tabor 
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t s seventh year after hi 
bisho; 1 e Haik. Th 4 
end. the bishop founded the TA dod | 


was also establi rding to the same 
hundred clergy from petition during s period. MER the famous monast; | 


tradition has occurred befe i 
104. H. Blane, AN been ore the immigrati, | 
dh icr i e Se li ENE 
| p 52: O.G.S. Cra "'opography , 1868), of the legend. 
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Throughout the text the aka p Pe lan Tiiverarles ar eun Monk, (Hakiuyt Society, Londos, 
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to mentiond. Howevei 
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. g evidence that Aksum had lost her role and influence as the political and 
in 4 impire 

" prit centre of the Empire. 

P Emperor ruled for twenty years-ten as nominal king and ten as Emperor 
rom exile. Following his death in 910 A.D. he was succeeded by his 
er also intensified his activities in the north. It issaid that he built 
sion and that he ordered other churches to be constructed in 
o consolidate the Christian faith which had been shaken by the attem- 
f Gudit. Among the churches built by Dil Ne’ad is the monolithic church 


jons O : tyi it 
n the design and decor of which are the work of highly 


ael Amba jn eastern Tigré, 
architects. 


Aksum itself, however, Was soon destined to fall. Dil Ne'ad's attempt to restore 
in vain because the pressures he faced were overwhelming. Aksum had success- 
o resisted every kind of threat for over three consecutive centuries and during this 
fully Je she had exhausted her spiritual and material resources. There was no alter- 
d-year term had finished and now she fell as so many ancient cities 
. It was not the result of invasion and occupation nor did the fall of 
mean the end of civilization. It was a fall in the geographical sense — Aksum 

t that point in her history, to be the centre of Ethiopian civilization but the civi- 
lization as such continued virtually unchanged. 

The fall of Aksum is obscured by the heavy mists of legend. As yet, we have no 
other source than the many versions of this legend to draw upon. The two examples which 
follow we therefore consider to be the most significant of the versions available. The 
first is taken from the Chronicle of Ethiopia, an unpublished manuscript in the possession 


of Qese Gebez Tekle Haimanot. 
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bout this and came to rebuke him but the king failed 
k said: ‘Because you dared to utter blasphemy, against 
der. You think that you became king by your own 
s passed on to your daughter!!3, After he said that 
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ary means to regain his 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE ZAGWÉ' DYNASTY 


po The First Stage 
ations of the word Zagwé. Some writers claim 


an name of Mera Tekle Haimanot, 
Others believe that it derives from Agaw, the place where 
n « hird view noted on p. 236 is that the word derives from the 
ne E Loy verb. Anf meaning ; secute”. Zagwé would there- 
ws g > A fore mean “persecutor”. 2 The second explanation seems the most probable since the 
E x previous dynasty al i ality and, more specifically, a capital city- 

i © hksum. As a capital city which could symbolize the whole empire had not yet been 

established by the Zagwé they took instead the name of the region where the tribe of this 

dynasty originated — the north-central part of Ethiopia. 


With regard to the re-location of the capital city in thi 
selves probably contributed to this change. As we have seen above,3 according 
to traditional and written sources, We find two references to the move of the capital 


city, in both cases, to the south. First there is the flight of Dil Ne'ad to the south 
the reference in Gedle Yesus Mo'a to 


‘following the rise of Gudit. Secondly there is 
the arrival of Anbessa Wudem in the region of Haik and the founding of a city there. 
of location of the capital is not mentioned uH 


umber of possible deriv 
e Michael, the Christi 


s region, the Aksumites 


them 


In the latter case the reason for the change 
but we can assume that pressure from enemies both within and outside the empire 


forced the move. 
As a rule, a change of dynasty results from force but as we do not know when the 
Zagwé dynasty assumed power we cannot be certain in this case. There is little agreement È 
d available secondary sources as to the duration of this dynasty: figures vary 
Hae 3 years to 375 years.4 However, we do know that it ended in either 1268 or 1270. 


‘to date the commencement of Zagwé rule, two important sources are the 
Nubia to Patriarch Philotheus. 


description of Ibn Hawkal and the letter of George of 
o de Man rah daya ino 
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4) Ne'akuto Le'ab - 2) Tetewudem manot fh The name pf the other two lists. If the duration of this dynasty is approximately 
5) Harbé ab i 3) Jan Seyoum 3 The reverse n Probable that the third list would seem the most accurate. For the most part, 
x 4) Girma Sexon 4) 400 years» it Ep not haye any recorded history of these emperors and the legendary 
bi 5) Yimrehane Kai | howevels he and inadequate This lack of source material is a result of the view of the 
, ) Harbé Tistos A sources Arr church that the Zagwé dynasty was illegitimate and a usurper. The chroniclers 
wx : 7) Lalibela 4) Fihioplêl © men thus their record of the whole period is usually summed up in one 
idt We iti 8) Ne'akuto Le'ab 4) were chute Kingdom was given to the people who did not belong to the Tribe of Israel". 
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sore) ai Zage m. 
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2. The Stand of the Patri 


From the ti 
Daniel. It is n iden ee the 
T E ot known how onwards, ; 
uring the time of Patriarch long he was active b i ropolitan in Ethiopi sia 
Sanuthius II (1032. 104 it would seem that ie atl li | 
-1047). e was still a 


sities WETE $ 
an s now practise 


were accept 
secrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria, Cy 
Sawirus reveals 
substantiated by 
Ethiopian Church one of the pre-requisites? 
if not celibacy. Only if a man adhered to this canon could he secure a 
of saints. With regard the ceremony of church dedication is, to 
some extent, still practised today. 

and Ethiopia remained 


pal a long period with 
ference on the part of the rulers in Egypt, 
goodwill, but rather to the confi 
of the persistence of Zagwé rule, agree È 

doubt such delay in the arriv 
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former of the Church and the effects of his 


iarch S uthius is known as a re 
patria felt in Ethiopia. His particular concern was Polygamy which Ethiopian 
result of contact with the Muslim world: 


d asa 


i inued until the patri 
Sem commanded the metropo 
er to the mode of life existing among the 
Lv authorize the king and his subjects to do as t 
‘hs the Abyssinians refrained from following their former custom, 4 
have each of them one wife only. 
[This Patriarch] also established that in the rite of consecration of churches the 
same customs should be followed as in all the churches of Egypt; and he bade the 
metropolitan direct the Abyssinians to slay at the completion of the building of a 
church twelve beasts, namely four oxen, four sheep, and four goats, three at 
each side of the church; and that they should distribute (the flesh) of all 
(of them) on the day when they ceased from the building of the church, as a gift 
to God who had helped them to complete a house in which offerings should be 
made to him and in which his name should be commemorated, and supplications 
and prayers and praises should be offered.”20 
Both reforms — the retur the ceremony for church dedication — 
ed in Ethiopia. The prime mover in effecting these reforms was Sawirus, con- 
ril (1078-1092). In a letter to his Patriarch, 
dually abolishing polygamy,?! an assertion 
duced so many saint kings. In the 
as a saint is monogamy, 
place in the circle 


archate of Anba Sinuthius, the sixty-seventh 
litan to bring them back from this mode 
Christians of Egypt and Syria, and 
hey were then doing; and after 
nd began to 


n to monogamy and 


that he had succeeded in gra 


the fact that the Zagwé dynasty pro 
for canonization 


to the other reform, 


|. Prior to these reforms the Metropolitan Daniel had died a rem 
out a bishop. The reason cannot be attributed to political inter- 
indeed what has been said above underlines their 


flict between the Patriarch and the new dynasty. In spite 


ment was reached only after the intervention of 
al of a new Metropolitan 


umber of anomalies were possible, One of these was 
Abdoun (or Cyril). A Coptic Christian, he seized the 
i forged letter, he presented himself as Metropolitan of 

jan Muslim Ali al-Kifti accused the Patriarch Chri- 


opportunity and, armed with a 
Ethiopia. In the meantime, an Egyptian MiS c 
stodoulus (1047-1087) before the Amir al-Guyûs of the following: 


“A metropolitan (mutràn) whose name (was) Victor (Buktur) who had been (appo- 
inted) by Christodoulus (Akhristadulds), the patriarch, had demolished a mosque 
in the lands of Nubia (an-Nübah), and that in the lands of Abyssinia (al-Habasah) 
(there is) a metropolitan (mutrán) whose name (is) Cyril (Küril) and he has respect 


21. Sawirus i affa, op.cit-» Pt. IMI, p. 330. : > ande 
a. Sewirus Ibn AA T rewodiros Imi 1-1414), the Synaxarist emphasises this point. (W. Budge, The 
Book of the Saints, Vol. IV, P itis underlined that one of the major factors which 
contributed to his ‘canonization nce to monogamy. 
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slims (al imi M 
(al-Muslimin) and loves them and h 
Onourg 
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This IS i 
wa suffici 
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Ic NPrison 
the 


released after the all P 
Patriarch replied Cere in Nubia was dis 
Ai m who is called *Abdün (is) a On the arch by 
consocrated him, nor DU petes tispiscopate (man Dretende aa 
4 , ra . atranz 
or himself, nor have I written Re him, re) , 
at al 


Patri, 


ave I mad 
The è t 1.24 de 

Ethiopia imd wishing to settle the m. 
*Abdun as DGD pr vestments and the 

s 5 . mi 
by his special delegate Kinz a orders that the bish 
They journeyed by the land Ea wi OP leave immediately 45 © org; | 
ad-Dawalah, bishop Mecurius had through Nubia but bec. be met by qj "bu 
to return to Egypt Bore ce T the defect tian, 
aching Ethiopi as! K 

pias © 


er, s i r 
» Sent a bishop Mecu i 
lus of w: 


lis task w f Lm 


to transgress 
i canon law. Howeve; 1 
BAndsinche dan pf T the Ethiopian version — de Patriarch vd i | 
CYRIL went. ys of this father [Chri Some explanati i 
ent to the country of Ethio noor): a certi ion, 
i o e pret 


in my country Ethiopia, and each year 


i tho t 

‘ a bisho 

wi mmangi thou Pe 
to appoint me bi 


às a present.’ And 
him : I wi 
> and he said unto him [S Fapt summoned Abba GARE thee much pi 
] a man on thy behalf to SABRA, KRESTOS |; 


E ing said u i 
said Neng baa fire 
‘Said unto him, ‘Thy will shall bed i 


23. Sawirus ibn al. 
24. -Mukaft; 
=: mia P % ep-cit , Vol. TI, Pt, TIT, p. 316, 


bid. 


are 

with his personal 
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of this father.””29 
accepted the I 

pia undisturbed and the problem remained 

) who sought a remedy for the situation. He 

onsiderable pressure from the Ethiopian delegates present in Egypt: 

messengers arriving from the lands of Abyssinia (al-Habasah) 


a 
Lp ay ppt pena itr E 
on h). 30 About 1080, a certain Severus (Sawirus) a nephew of Victor, 


inued his work in Ethio 
ime of Cyril (1072-1092 


hed the Amir al-Guyus with an 
d Islam if he could become the 


a huge sum o! 
on his 


itan of Ethiopia. i 
bishop. There was little the 


iter Abba Cyril (Anba Kirillus) consecrated 
“Abyssinia (al-Habasah). He was a learned young m 
(Sawirus), the son of the sister of Victor ( 
(matrán). He had been brought up there with 
ises to Amir al-Guyüs so that he 
Kirillus) (and asked him) to advance him, and he (Cyril) consecrated him. He 
(Severus) said that he would continue (to supply) him (Amir al-Guyüs) with 
presents from there, and would allow the kings to obey him. When he (Severus) 
had journeyed and had arrived in the lands of Abyssinia (al-Habasah), Cyril 
(Káril) whom we have mentioned before, 
«Then this Cyril (Káril) collected his wealth and journeyed to Dahlak, and there 
was with him much money. The chief of Dahlak arrested him, and he took his 
money and he despatched him to Amir al-Guyüs. When he reached Cairo (al- 
Kahirah), he (Amir al-Guyüs) caused him to be brought to his Council. Then 
he enquired concerning him, and he was informed of the correctness of what had 
been said about him, and he imprisoned him in the Treasury of Flags (Khazánah 
al-Bunüd) for a time. Then he beheaded him in the year eight hundred and sixty 
of the Martyrs. [1 143-1144 A.D.] 
«Then letters arrived from Severus (Sawirus), the metropolitan 
he informed him (the patriarch) that the ini 
in order, and what there was in them in the way of corrupti: 
and that the king, and his irs. and the inhabitants of 
friends, and all his subjects had i d that he (Severus) 
did not cease (to speak) with the king to make him desist from this, humouring 
i i i s, and (that) there 


opposed him.... 


his kingdom, and his 


tried (to make him) give UP T 
able (to do this), 

given up all my wives, but as. this (one) give her up, and 

from her on acc "> He (Severus) 

i regard to this, and he pretended to overlook it, for 

i He (Severus) did in like manner with the 

i of inci € of his State, and 

is subjects; all of them gave up. what they to practise in the 

Le BAN many ne asked in his letter that the patriarch should write 

is ki and wazirs and the men 
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of his State, i in i | 
(thing), and forbiddin rue in It, and instructing tt i 
mentioning to them i e to observe the mud var that thi 
New (Testaments), and o instructions from ti date OM (a he 
ehwteverin’) words to - - in it what might holy books ang 
Ee en profit thereby in CÓ i in E injunction e = n AN 
erus’) request, and in the n N Concern P e, 
than his ih MEUM e letter as was requi pari da 
(Severus) * 1 e sent i T ime Jang, 
cene him with his (Severus’) letters." o him with PLN 
the brother Rue. ira) four hundred 
a gift (which) did not CER (mutrán) (sic) of Abyssini ae 
please him. It was Frida the good impression upon A. Gl-Hab 
| nir ab Cai Friday, the twenty-second of it (the monty ayes aud a 
and (there ummoned Abba Cyril (Abà Kiri (the month of parr’ di, 
lere were) with him ten bish; â Kirillus) the pata; a. Babah), a 
(Zakariya), the master of the Divin ne Neo Malih Meno (Hh and ba’ 
His was TEN EAR of the Gates (al- ied (Mina) ibn n 
da as-Sail r Nagib ad-Dawlah TOL in Cairo dd 
e a) ami in unto the illustrious Amir al Macs i 
Were seated, Amir LS (al-Habasah), stand 
e = » Stan 
Metropolitan (mutrán) of Abyssinia (al tabs made the brother of wen 
and een ce building aa, me re en Mis (na 
and setti t e lands of Abyssini i ditti 
an (only) MES red Ty things, he has not iM ^ "i 
i — similar ". Ing), and y. 
The aforesaid Abraham (Afrahám) sai i | 
He rais Metropolitan orem d to the illustrious Amir al 
, him: ‘Thou and this as not appointed ex tems 0 y 
comman 


| | he i i 
Bens ey c tile cl o aS 
gift may pay be built, and (that) the € mosques in the land d 
gift We and the gift n may be bible. weis 
a settle (it), therefi i 
ea the ‘ore, according to their choice. They € ES 
sd ario forbid them (to i | 
i patriarch, sid: Ona ^p otherwise, I know what I shall do! 
3 one E I to do with wo 
n (khafir mmanded that h 4 
politan (mutràn) should be ima, he cio pere put fot from na 
graceful imprisoned, and led that the brother of Mette 
sur es (Kha vie veo put him under arrest in the Tre 
Ere hem Mo wee pa Ci comma A 
M 5 
ant at tw ie uem two Chambers vore 
dabas). day, ey should write i 
s ae to send two bishops fto ines rA i 


to the 
31. Ibid, Vol. YI j Church of the Mistres 
32. Equivalent io 1088 RID 329.330. 


ict this image of 
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«allakah in Cairo (Misr). The father, the patriarch, used to give to them (the 
a Mu day the agreed wage that they might pay 1t to the guardians, and 
) eve LOT d thi et 4 4 
bishops ot let them suffer the loss of anything. They wrote the letters, and they 
on sending Mark; (Markus), bishop of Wasim and al-Gizah and Theodore 
adras) bishop of Singar---- 
ned that, àt that time ,a Muslim merchant presented a letter to him 
k al-Guyüs), complaining in it that he (the brother of the Metropolitan) 
ad waylaid him in the lands of Abyssinia (al-Habasah), and had taken his money. 
3r al-GuyÜs) caused him to be brought into their presence, and he inquired 
concerning the affair of his case. God the Exalted caused him to speak (and) 
+ ‘He (the brother of the Metropolitan) took my money in the lands of Abys- 
al-Habasah), and the king arrested. Severus (Sawirus) before he gave me 
my rights.” Amir al-Guyüs said to him: ‘If the Metropolitan (mutràn) was arrested, 
how was he able to give to thee thy rights? Nevertheless, the king is (?) supreme 
Jord in his lands.’ Then he turned to Rigál, the brother of the Metropolitan (mutrán) 
and he said to him: *Thy brother accepted our conditions that he should build in 
the lands of Abyssinia (al-Habasah) four mosques, and he has not done (so). 
“ol said to him: ‘O my lord, he built seven mosques in the places, where it was 
ible to build (them), and their case is well known, namely, (how) the Abyssi- 


him whom thou desirest, to read them and to interpret them before thee.’ He said: 
‘J consider that ye (are) trustworthy, and I esteem you, and I trust you more than 
all the Christians (an-Nasárà). Who of you will journey with these letters toge- 
ther with my letter and my messenger? They said: ‘These two bishops,’ and they 
pointed to both of them. He looked at both of them and he said: ‘Blessed’, and 
he commanded the two chamberlains who were in charge of the bishops to retire 
from them and not to hinder them, and he reassured them, and he honoured them, 
and they went forth from his presence happy, giving thanks to God the Exalted".5? 
Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa does not reveal the contents of the Patriarch's letter to the 
Emperor of Ethiopia although he had access to it; on the contrary, he gives the summary 
of the letter from the Amir al-Guyüs: 


“A certain good, trustworthy (person) related to me that the illustrious Amir al- 
Guyüs said in his letter to the king of inia (al-Habasah): ‘If thou dost not 
do thus and thus, I shall demolish the churches which (are) in the land of Egypt 


(Misr)? He (the king) wrote to him a reply, saying: “If thou demolish a single 
stone of the churches, I shall c to thee all the bricks and the stones of Mecca 
(Makkah), and I shall deliver all of them to thee, and if a single brick of it (Mecca) 
is missing, I shall send to thee its weight in gold"."34 
There is evidence that a large Muslim community existed in Ethiopia at that time. 
In Quiha, northern Ethiopia, à Muslim cemetery has been found. Some of the Arabic 
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funeral inscriptions date back to the eleventh century.36 Re] 
Muslim in Ethiopia were harmonious. The example 
Ethiopian and Nubian monarchs towards their Muslir 


5 M Citizens wag gi Set 
“Thy authority has not the right to force anyone to forsake his relio Cited b by 


ations 
Of religious 


Y th 
ES i i t 
kings, namely, the king of Abyssinia (Habasah) (sic) and the king of jd We bay 
and they do not force anyone of the people of your religion who is dwel ubia fy, À 


~ ubia (N 
to change his faith."37 The Muslims in Ethiopia were both those Fuit moy 
been converted to Islam and those who had settled in Ethiopia for colta ng gi È 
3. Trade and Politics 


Trade was active particularly between Ethiopia and Egypt as the " 
and the caravans travelled without interference. "les wee, 
& 


Both land and sea routes were cleared of robbers 
to normal trade activities was the case of Severus, Tow. 
however, during the Patriarchate of Michael IV a 
At that time the waters of the Nile had decreased du 
risen again. lt was believed that the 
on the Muslim authorities. As Her: 


and pirates and t 

‘ards the end of the ran Ohta, 
092-1102), Telations we 

ring the month 

Emperor had diverted the Nile in put 
odotus observed, the Nile is the life of i, Pe 


NUM 
j " -Mustansir entreated (he p," 
to release the water as the Egypti i ugh the meia 
Michael, the king “ordered by the cutting a à 
As soon as this was done ti and the who! 
Egypt was irrigated."35 The fact is that there was a drought in Et 


s le land ¢ 
hiopia whi 
for the falling of the Nile waters. p ich accou 


“Quattro stele musulmane U Haribà nell’ 

1945), pp. 3-6. A large number of funeral insa naar hinged rm 

th A have been published by M.Schneider, 
AE 7 (1967), pp. 107-118. The Portuguese mi: 


i mission to Prester John 
Quarter of the sixteenth century on i way to see th 
Muslim: “In this coun NEC 


Enderta"': Studi Etiopici, (Rom 
are to be found in the Institute d 
“Stèles funéraires arabes de Quity’ 
passed through this area in the fis , 
monarch, They observed that the inhabitants wr 
ix of uti separated from the Christians; m. 

a country in and silk stuffs, They do not serve in the 
hemi” ED ts, The Pri Leg ve. Uu dio ques, because they are not allowed to build or poss 
(Hakluyt Society, Cambridge, 1961 indies, trans. C. F. Beckingham and G. W, B. Hunting 


> 1936) pp. 48-49; C, Conti Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia; 
pp. 92-93. The Ethiopie verti] of the Copts, and their Church, trans. S. C, Malan, (London, 18 
i i T of Michael IV of Giorgis Welde Amid places this event duri 
in Egypt and that the Sultan ; The author states that there was a widespread funi 
bloodshed, The then Egyptism t ihe in Ei taf the motive was to sain am cosy victory 
cess. In despair, the bisho ang Diopia reacted Strongly to the King's plan but without sé 
Addis Ababa, pp. 518-519; cf, Al-Omari, Missi anaa à remote place. (MS. National Liban. 
l'Égypte, trans, Gaude froy-Demombynes, Paris, "19, Absar 
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pu 


ides some details about the nature of this trade. A certain 


ument provid - j 
of Lebdi (Leptis Magna in Tripolitania, modern Libya)" 


the family di ( 
from Cairo to India in the years 1097-1098. The merchandise that 
iles of different kinds, Russian linen, silver vessels, copper vessels 


y a bag containing twenty newly-minted gold dinars. 4 
rious - took him fr istat) to Akhmim in Upper Egypt, Kus and Aidhab 
inet the main port for trade with India. From there he sailed directly to Dahlak 
arently without touching Suwakim and Badi, because Dahlak “was then 

rn border of the Red Sea." 42 Here textiles were 


(Masse southern port of the weste | i 
, n sa demand and as he Was offered very high prices he sold not only those articles 
hlak but also those ordered by people in Aden. He was also able to dispose 


destin e of his drugs before proceeding on to India via Aden. On his return from India 


h 

pw" o Dahlak instead to Aden and from there he wrote a letter to the Adenese 

| he dicating that he was prepared to travel from Dahlak to Aden to settle his 

| nt and to collect fi urther merchandise.4? The goods carried by this merchant illustrate 
In the other direction, among other commodities Ethiopia 


of from Egypt. 
fe slaves in such great nun 
separate contingent in the Egyptian 
people from Zenj.^ 
Trade also continued with Yemen where most of the wealth depended on taxes 

` paid by merchants from India, Egypt and Ethiopia. Aden was the main port and a centre 
of trade conducted on a large scale with both East and West. Al-Burhan observed that 
cek passes but ships come to it from Higaz, Sind, Hind, China or Ethiopia." 45 


«At Aden no W 

4, The Zagwé Emperors after Mera Tekle Haimanot 
“Traditional Ethiopian sources provide us with little information about the imme- 
i ion as is available does not 
ccording to Gedle Yimrehane 
Kristos, Mera Tekle Haimanot had three sons, the eldest Tetewudem, followed by Girma 
oum and Jan Seyoum.46 There is no mention of whether the latter two came to the 
throne but the same source states that Yimrehane Kristos, the son of Girma Seyoum, 


succeeded. Tetewudem.47 
g From the description of Tetewudem 
| that he was not à rigid Christian. His interes! 
sion to assemble the magicians and question 


mbers that during this century there is reference to à 
army consisting of 30,000 Ethiopians and some 


ee 
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in Gedle Yimrehane Kristos*s it would appear 


t in magic, for instance, 
them on the future of his empi 


led him on one occa- 
re and whether 


a synagogue (or found in à cemetery), 
torage-" S-D. Goitein, "From the Mediterranean 


Arabia, and East Africa from the 


D 
i Damo are newly-minted. “They were in 
very little " (D. Matthews and A. Mordini, 


^ 97 (1959), p. 51)- 


rsonalities who were cano” 


who i$ commemorated on the 12th 


| a 
| f cant, the Yemen": Arabica 4 (1957), p. 27. 
| of the Indies, Vol. 1, PP- 204-205. 
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to Lasta. There he i 
: x received a j ; © proh. Mi 
him to Adefa, the capital ci nope welcome by the ncle, Ta himsej Sub t 
y. people many a udem P N 
Whom a [T 


After his coronati 

to the internal affairs relied Loca quite differe LUN uM 
a decree in which all inhabita pire. He prohibited th h 
NUTS te Hive creo forbidden t € pagan practi Uncle yj 
life was to abide by nolo some effect. In addition take part in my of mag 
of Sawirus" teachings. nogamy, an example which he Y for; 


In his undertakings 
He did not take ad he revealed himself 
vani (€ as z i 
uet justice. When he Pa in but thapu simplicity an s 
own simply as Yimrehane Krist iw a church on they Suppor 
ka called 


ing the land. In his private li e com 

a priest and in his Le man also he displayed omes the owner bef 

Communion and hearin y as a priest he regularly fi plicity and n 
g confession. Such was y fulfilled his duties 


his death 5 : 
they went to his grave to Repeat ^e Ua of the people iler i 
dh 


himself 
Set no do 
ubt as 
a 


s life story (the Gedle) he se he was on friend] | 
that approximately 6,000 : nt men to Egypt to py n | 
well received by the enr came to Ethiopia. fraction. It is hes materi, 

^ gave orders to the Patria rio fora nét | 


triarch to hasten the ordinato È 
ion, — 


vato ser. He (al-Afdal) caused : eu i 
a -Afdal) caused Abba Michael (Anbà Mikhayily me pia 
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ut since the Sultan treated the case sympathetically 
an returned with the envoy of the Ethiopian 
Gedle Yimrehane Kristos where there is a re- 


tan was appointed but si 

that another Metropolit 
is confirmed in 
‘yal of a Metropolitan, Athanasius, in Ethiopia.5! This same source also 
ference visit by the Patriarch Cyril.52 Although the purpose of this visit is not discussed, 
i of the presence of the Patriarch is underlined by the fact that it was regar- 
isit from God Himself. On the other hand, in the chronicle of George son of 
A s nal visit by the Patriarch is mentioned, the only reference is to the despatch 
Ami Tegvoys (0 Ethiopia.’ 
of canonized by the Church as a saint. He was the first Zagwé 


«mreliane Kristos was © n 
Yimecosnized as a saint in the Church calendar54 and is commemorated on the 
EMP O rigimt (29th October). As he had no son to succeed him, on his death Harbé 
Late Mariam came t0 the throne. 
or 
5, The Reforms of Harbé 
Harbé was the son of Jan Seyoum and the brother of Lalibela. The major area 
ref during his reign was connected with the election of a Metropolitan. The succes- 
sion of bishops appointed from Alexandria presented certain difficulties not the least 
i ct that an Egyptian Metropolitan normally did not speak the language 
i both private 


evailing in the country 


prior to his arrival. 
decline in the moral 
Harbé considered it necessary to introduce some 
i i Ethiopian bishops 
ishops and ultimately achie- 
f Alexandria. Michael refused on the grounds 
triarch and advised Harbé to send 
a jon to the Patriarch to seek his approval first. took a firm 
stand against the proposal, the delegation turned to the Sultan and persuaded him to 
apply pressure. As he was in favour of the idea, the Sultan ordered the Patriarch to agree 
to the Ethiopian Emperor's request but again the Patriarch refuse i 
an audience with the Sultan. In a private conve 
r was asking for was i . 


apparent to both men: they would i a 
Metropolitan. The Sultan, now in agreement 
leave the country 


During the time of the Patriarch Gebriel (1131- 
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In view of this uncompromising reply 


Malik al-Adil. He agreed 
. Again the Patri e! t 
finally forced to capitulate “My 


ar a in the Ethiopian Syn 
þa Gebriel H th 


country of Ethiopia’; 


EL, Bishop 
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thing that the 
f MESR (CAIRO), 


palace 


f MESR (CAIRO) asking 


reached the country of Ethiopia 
e people rejoiced with great joy. 


ASTY 


axar of 10th Miazia in con- 
e 70th Patriarch of Alexandria (1131-1 145). 
ymmanded Abba MICHAEL, 
and the bishop said unto the 
hop without the command of the archbishop. 
to this father Abba GABRIEL the archbishop,” 
letter to the King of Egypt 
And this father com- 
for him other bishops 
nd the King of MESR 
and Abba MICHAEL, 
King of Ethiopia wished. And the 
and they said unto him, ‘If bishops 
thiopia they will wax bold, and they will appoint 
turn to thee at all’. When the King of 
this father archbishop, Abba GAB- 
King of Ethiopia, so that henceforward 
Ethiopia’; and the archbishop 
mmanded him. When that letter reached the 
caught fire and famine and plague broke out 
back, and would not fall on the fields, and great 
for the king refused [to obey]; and he transgressed 
King of Ethiopia turned to God and repented, 
him to command this 
s . And this father wrote 4 letter of 
ia, and to all the Ethiopians, and blessed 
God of removed the famine 
And this is what happened 


King of Ethiopia ce 


[to appoint à bishop]. 
of Ethiopia, 
»en already appointed. A 


d for heresy. The delegation 
duties. 


therm 
sition before he had consecra 
the Fatimid Wazir al 


them ‘ 
refused but as the situation grew more in 
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the delegation eventually failed in its 
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In spite ì 
Ethi NE CRY co opposition, Harbé di NS 
Harbé instructed the head Ur for some time in the = not reno E 
a bishop for Ethiopia. Since the pom munity to request tł oly Land 6, ee his yc mposed of Persians, Medes and Assyrians a battle ensued whict 
a favourable res y shared common doctri Nat the Syrian I5 pr UN. with an ul s, since both parties were willing to die ra = 
ponse but at that time th : doctrinal view aa Prob, A for three days, g e rather than turn in 
the effects of the invasion and e the Syrian community ; views he Patris ®t jasted sester John, for so they are accustomed to call him, putting the Persians 
aa Aana by the Crusa y in Jerusalem doy tig, flight- P with dreadful carnage finally emerged victorious. He said that after this 
there is a later reference to a geenseanentiy had adopted ers. They we TN to figh the aforesaid John moved his army to the aid of the Church in Jerusalem 
Karbis plan met. with success. a bishop in northern ye Catholic d Now M victory i when he had reached the river Tigris and was unable to transport his arm 
contact with the western world our. by turning to dichiopia it doce Ae IN but e Mi river by any device he turned towards the north, where, he had teme 
kaba ah ih ibess Eibiopia ough the Ethiopian co € Holy Land | not sy aco was frozen over on account of the winter's cold. When he had taried 
John but as they were in Sp ge Song uled to the devel mmunity in Jer he did ES thy | this $ for several years without, however, seeing his heart's desire realized (the 
probable that they did. erusalem at the time when th opment of the Salem, Jan bet ued mild weather prevented it), and lost many of his soldiers because of the 
| € legend began gend of pat! a „miliar climate he was forced to return home. It is said that he is a lineal des- 
o circula e p jant of the Magi, of whom mention is made in the Gospel, and that, ruling 
* the same peo les which they governed, he enjoys such great glory and wealth 
f emerald. Inflamed by the example of his fathers 


o scepter save one o 
he had planned to go to Jerusalem but by 


6. ‘The Legend of Prester John - 
Pres ; John | 
«The legend first appeared in the f pat he uses n save on 
coop he Poe stà Byzantium on ir first half of the twelfth ) ic came to adore Christ 1n his manger, 
interpreter, told of wonderful thi ned to Rome with an exotic Ching. In 1 Wagon aforesaid he was prevented-so men say. But enough of this."65 
of India and stated that py neon his country. He ad Who m, th | In 1165 it was assumed that this Prester John sent à letter to “various Christian 
Denar S > confessed Nestorianism, Alene himsel | “kings and especially to the Emperor Manuel of Constantinople and the Roman 
ough some nal S Emperor Frederick "^ (1152-1190). The letter follows: 
e Grace of God most powerful king over all Christian kings, 
our friends. We wish you to learn 


two accounts m doy i 
of this vist | «prester John, by th 


abbot of St R. Visit; : 
gend had under (llt to the Emperor of Rome and the King of France, 
T à Nestorian pre about us, our position, the government of our land, and our people and beasts. 
new version wi Atriareh by 4 since you say that our Greeks , or men of Grecian race, do not pray to God 
it in his fam as a French, ~ the way you do in your country, we let you know that we worship and believe in 
(OUS chronicle . Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost, three persons in one Deity and one true God 
Nina . only. We attest and inform you by our letter, sealed with our seal, of the condition 
x years before a certain John, a Kino xi . and character of our land and men. And if you desire something that we can do 
nia in the uttermost East ar à king aj . for you, ask us, for we shall do it gladly. In case you wish to come hither to our 
d Es with aj | country, We shall make you on account of your good reputation our successors 
Rin Per ~ and we shall grant you vast lands, manors, and mansions. 
kings aud ` Let it be known to you that we have the highest crown on earth as well as gold, 
silver, precious stones and strong fortresses, cities, towns, castles, and boroughs. 
Ne í wo kings who all are mighty and good Christians. 
ist all the poor of 


our men or foreigners. 
r the 


* of Ethiopians i 
in Jerusalem dates back 
To the 
rn in our good faith to conque Á 
i it 
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yk " y ella comunità Sri from the four | 1 
y i 4 paenan Zelachrl face : y promised and swo! 
: ians and Therin | Sepulcher ve have Probe whole Promised Land, And if f wish an 
: 1 it; but may you too display the great and steadfast valor 
our true and loyal courage. But there are 
tinue who hold 

they should and will 
treacherous Hospitalers. Know that we have 
as it should be done with those who turn against the 


ter India 


ee a Johannes”: i 
‘esellschaft der - warts, for there are so many Indias. In Grea 


(London, 1966), 
ninth pen " p. 45; V. Slessarev, op. cit., p. 
eir e pM ein 
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SO know € ho 


are of fiery color, thei 
> their wi 
In the whole world ied are as sharp as razors pics fow 


" RS up and can fly 
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D rius » YOu sh 

Know that in one province an together with his horse. o! that 

oe ates but one Srna is a wilde : d 

T» i look similar. Weh n an S | 

| raw flesh of- ave i in thi Ve ho 

oce ord of men and da our country still etia bee! det 

T "ini 

| do it for the hold that it is ther, the ie. And iy 
for the redemption of thei good > they gobble him up an” 
and mption of their si and natural to e 1m Up witho 
i “Magog and there ns. This bonis is sind uM ees and t| 

r i ^ 
they will spread over an of all other dog Wi, 


them listes ‘as the people th; whole world 
the ARE i Scorching eom Pn a the King pied = SIRE 
| $c mE christ, and in fire which will escaped. But God Tie Me 
| give them a with ve) they will be Fou disperse Me | 
| i licens 1 us into y Í 
i i Mem ins who Permission to cee we un x ps: dis ci 
> if they were enemies, so that of a ouai] 


country j s and cons 
Ret n Rari e mou sl e i 
tl their lan errante sharp clave, like horses and at ihe banat 
In anoth A and ours and pap icd yet sd Which they fight in suh av 
in another region of the wider we nan mener | 
of the it is cal we s 
Saracens, for the ore e Great Pave à country that 
65606: ‘eminie. Do not thi extends for forty-tw 
about is in our: Art Ern i 
go hold their lands from thet 
coth ing ^ of them leads with fe 
‘ood ose who drive the cati, 


* And know that they fight 1 
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No ale can stay with them over nine days, during which he can carouse 
jike men. hi self and make them conceive. But he should not overstay, for in 
and 4 se he will die. This land is encircled by a river called Cyson that flows 
such 2 caerrestrial paradise and is so wide that nobody can cross it except in big 


or ships- 
t between this land (and the river is a country) called Piconye which 


Know also ott only for ten days' journey in length and seven in breadth. 
is e as small as seven-year-old children and their horses are as small 
Men are and yet they are good Christians and willing workers. Nobody wages 
the birds who come each year when they have to harvest and 
Then the king of this country equips himself to the best of his 


apes. 
to gather m. said birds and they have a dreadful carnage. Later, however, the 


wmen who from the waist up are men, but whose lower 
y carry in their hands bows and arrows and they can 
live on raw flesh. Some of our courtiers 
his great marvel. 


e have in our country bo 
is that of à horse. They Ci 
pull harder than any human being and they 
capture them and keep them chained and people come to see t 
There are in our land also unicorns who have in front a single horn of which 
there are three kinds: green, black, and white. Sometimes they kill lions. But a lion 
kills them. in a very subtle way. When a unicorn 15 tired it lies down by a tree. The 
lion goes then behind it and when the unicorn wants to strike him with his horn, 
it dashes into the tree with such a force that it cannot free itself. Then the lion 
kills it. 
n who used to be sixty cubits tall 
d they cannot leave the desert, since it would 
ld easily vanquish everybody. 
You should also know that in our country there is a bird called phoenix which 
is the most beautiful in the world. In the whole unive is but one such 
bird. It lives for a hundred years and then it rises toward the sky so close to the 
sun that its wings catch fire. Then it descends into its nest and burns itself; and 
out of the ashes there grows a worm which at the end of a hundred days becomes 


again as beautiful a bird as it was ever before. 


In our land there is also an abundance of bread, wine, meat, and of everything 
that is good for the human body. Know also that no venomous creature can enter 


certain parts of our country. — 

Between us and the Saracens there flows a river called Ydonis which comes from 

the terrestrial ice and is full of precious stones. It flows through our land 

mostly in small and big arms and many precious stones are found there, such 
j D edoines, rubies, carbuncles, “scabasses”, and 


as emeralds, sapphires, JaSPe. calcedoines, 

many other precious stones vh 1 have not mentioned; and of each we know 

its name and its magic power. 4 

There is in our land an herb called permanent. Whoever carries it with him can 
j question him as to who he is, where he is going, what he 

De = f this, the devil does not dare 


devil 
conjure the Veri, and make him speak Bette © 


to stay in our . 


country there grows wild pepper amidst trees and serpents. 
; it. They put the woods on 
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fire and everything b 
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of our mother five hundred and ced that we were M te mi 
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we 
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becca urf and produces frightful w. ori 

did ui except us, for we let ou pyss. 
he was about to con: 


ginates in o. 
Nobody. sa SPA 

á rselves be carried E can cross 7 and that 
quer the enchant y the griffins, 2, 00 mat | 
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erbs that as | 
ar 


there flows a river i 4 
in which 
good for many medicines. = 


be lost. 


£ m 
e Tom er we have a city called the Grat | 
most An in the world. One of our king , 
am Dre: of Israel, for he owes us every 
and the af. b gold, and silver, in addition 
foresaid castles. Know that when , 
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it turns into precious stones 
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dg" 

put they cannot be sold peer we have " k gen and if we wish to have them, 

I) t prices set DY our merchants. 

can buy them à 

i ther region of our land there is a mountain on which nobody can dwell 
In ano of its great heat. Certain worms who cannot live save in fire sustain 
A alves there. Near this mountain we keep constantly forty thousand men 
D main in a great fire. And when these worms sense the heat of the fire and 
me out of the earth, they enter the flames and spin there a thread similar to the 
e made by the silkworms. Qut of this thread we make garments for us and for 
, wear them at the great holidays of the year. Whenever we wish 


y come clean and fresh. 

at no Christian king has as many treasures as we do, because nobody 
untry who wants to earn his living. Remember also that St. 
Thomas performs more miracles than all the saints of the paradise, for he preaches 
personally once a year in his church to everybody, and he also preaches in a palace, 
as you will hear. 


pet it be known to you 
n who have human bo 
t they are goo 


ntry there are strange 


that in another region of our cou 
i ssible to understand 


dies, but heads of dogs. It is impo 
their language, Ye d fishermen, since they can € 

and stay there for a day without emerging. They catch as many fish as they desire, 
and they carry them into their subterranean houses. We, however, mark the place 
where they put them and take as many as we want. These men bring woe on our 
wild beasts, for they eat them and they fight against the archers and battle them 


fiercely. 
blooded nature than elsewhere. 


vigor returns to them and they become às strong 


There grows in our country also the tree of life from which the holy oil is coming. 
This tree is completely dry anda serpent is guarding and watching it day and night, all 
when it is fast asleep, and this is the time 


the year round, except on Saint John’s day, i 
h it. ing the whole year it yields but three pounds which gather 
holy oil, we take it and go back 


drop by di Oa hen we have come close to the 
ede c "This tree is only a day's journey 


cautiously for fear that the serpent may pursue URTI : 
i When the serpent awakens, it becomes and hisses 


from the earthly 
so loudly that it can be kawu a day amah — 
€— — = wines holy oil o the Patriarch of St. Tror pe 


t , while we | and | to | 

EG it and anoints us Christians with it. The rest we send to the 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, and he in turn to 
it and adds to it rive oil and sends it to all Christians beyond the sea. 

in our country, neither among our citizens, nor among the 

Thomas would have confounded them, while we 


There are no thieves 
and St. 


foreigners, for G 


would have put them to death. 
Let i known to you that we have swift horses which can carry knight in full 
t it be kno tar days accio 


armor for three or 
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And whenever we go to war, we le 
silver, carry in front of us fourteen 
Other kings who come behind carr 
Know that in front of us there m 
of knights, then come two hundre 
with provisions or the elephants 
And when we leave for war, we 
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1165, Johann von Wureburg, a visitor to the Holy 
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sufficient ju: 
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the persecution in the Hol 
4 y Land, the Ethiopian E 
dy tliti vit | iem 
" 5 a e 
Nubia.73 riendly relations with both the Em 


When the Hol x 
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to Cyprus. There, together with ns em along with other One led by s | 
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e Say 


,, In the year 1172 ^ 
gifts to Caliph Aid (1139-1171). Ethiopian Emperor sent ing 
ad Na nga aaa d. As the Caliph had died in (pg 07, laden wi | 
Se ates gira EE E tren 
iopia75 wi we hear that anotl Present fear, iy | 
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secondly to settle th 
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secondly to see the problems connected with the Ethiopi 
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y Place and that they be granted certain son Eman 
IN concessi | 
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eir cells.76 ] ae 
Arab inhabitants in | 


settled i 
kam dat an Ethiopian Christan community cus m ie Wada Nat 
: m : sted in the Wadi’ Century 
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y grant or by purchase the above-menti for themselves a new titre “Itis 
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this monaster m o ata name is Coptic" 
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turies Ethiopian monks continued to be asso: 


a the isolated chus ical blow to Islam and perhaps enable the Cr 
of Medieval Islam ubia and Abyssinia, Nuraddin for his 
Ka) de i , (London, 1965), pp: 163-164; da 
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Orthodox Mae christiane of Cyprus": Abba Salama, | 
J of 

: vim periti (1171-1517), ird de d i 

; E. Cerulli, op. cit. p. 32:48. ingkan | 
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Today one may find a few Ethiopian manuscripts belonging to the 


with the place. this monastery.8! Two centuries later, W. Lithgow, a visitor to 
"d 0501582) saw some two hundred Ethiopian monks there.92 
t ý 
nt sina p 
We two decades after the previous visit by an envoy of the Ethiopian 


ared at the court of the Sultan in Cairo. This time he had 
Metropolitan for Ethiopia. The Sultan agreed, gave orders 
triarch to arrange the ordination and both the envoy and the Metropolitan 
pet to Ethiopia.” 

h religious matters extended to trading relations as well. 
those engaged in trade between the 
transportation used 
place called Boulac where Egyptian, 


rts included slaves and 
88 and the people dressed in 
i d materials. While Zeila dominated as a port, 
it is clear from a letter written b trader in the thirties 
rties of the twelfth century that Dahlak (Massawa) was no longer suitable as à 
centre. Those merchants who visited there suffered great hardship and it is 


iopians in ternational trade. ; i 
heo “ee to foreign merchants who visited their port. This was à period of 
and they carried on à thriving trade in various foreign 

rporation in the early days of its existence and 
ion with it?! In Alexandria, Ethiopians had settled 


| 


Sinai": AE 2 (1957), PP- 83-90. 


i “Les manuscrits éthiopiens du 
Christian Egypt» P- 

ib, PP E oeraphie d' Édrisi, (Paris, 1836) Vol. I, p. 4- 
85, Ibid., p. 34. 


36. Ibid., p. 39 fl.; S. 
87. P.M. Sykes, A History 
i .cit., PP- 


41. 
export item, op.cit., p. 48. 
to modern Massawa, js described as a""dangerous 
Karim Merchants": JESHO 1 (1958), p.184. 
to merchants dealing trade 


Fischel,. op. cit., p. 160, stats: “The year 1181 
irst mentioned, and this in connection 
‘Aden in Egypt. It can be assumed 

though documentary evidence, 
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to the extent that they had their ow 
for their goods.9? A contemporary t 
dence when he included Ethiopians 
present in Alexandria.93 


Zabid (Lat. 140° 12), a town i 
Sea about sixteen miles from 
Mamluk dynasty 
Ethiopian slave of the last ma 
known as Najahids, Najah hi 
was supported by Ethiopians 
culture i 


own needs, In spite of constant c fli 
for a little over dea 
A.H. 


412-452 Mu'ayyad Najah 
454-473 Ali Da'i Sulayhid 
pog da 
182-498 Jayyash b. Najah 
498-503 Fatik Jayvash 
503-517 Mansur b.-Fatik 
€. 517-53] Fatik II-Mansur 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ETHIOPIAN HISTOR 
AN History 


n land and h 
raveller, Benj 
among tho 


ad built houses 
amin of Tudela 


se merchants o 
Relations between Ethiopia and Yemen 
n Tihama located 
the coast, an Ethiop 
had established itself, Found 


went beyond N 
between the Yet hi bi 
tan dynasty as well-knco 

ed in A. H; 412/1021 M 
yor of the palace of the Ziyadid : 
mself ruled Zabid until his death i dynas 
who had been sold as slaves and had he ted E dhe 

led the 


and revolt this Ara, 
ES d | 
he Najahid rulers = mi nj 


REMARKs 


to their 
a century. The following is a list of t 


A.D. 


1021-1060 
1060-1062 
1062-1080 
1080-1089 
1089-1104 
1104-1109 

a 1109-c. 
531-554 Fatik III b.-Muhammad b.-Mansur 11361 13° 


" 1 
Ahwal b. Najah alion to the dy, 


5 pt oods sold there Were brought by Ship from such : 
Hejas, me Egypt. He also provides further geographical information del 
= en Cosmi boundary on | "vr iia was the Beja land. In the east was the Red Se, 
rari ewe Berbera, States that half of Berbera belonged to Ethiopia ax 


y an independent king.!02 From this information į 
substantial change in the map of Ethiopia, 


} 


story c S. C. Malan (London, 1873), p. 95. In this cones | 
E ic lot of gr EC 11199) who was previo lap D ER 
94.8. S. Lane- Poole hammadan la, trans. and ed. A, Asher, 2. Vols (London, 1840), VoLLp.]5. 
Lue. lt, p EY » (Beirut, 1966), pp. 90.92. 

land of Wargih in A.H,522/ "uti ered the flight of the Amhara Muslims from te è 
I Ten Kien qo saio R < “I Sultanato dello Scioa nel secolo XIII, secondo w 

- Ibn Khaldun, Yaman, /ts £ p 

z lbid. p. 123. Re ii tey "ory, trans. H.C. Kay, (London, 1892), p. 117. 
1 Co E MAG 9:49. Mant. 
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iD THE FALI 
N OF LALIBEL A AND | 
gioN OF —— 
que RE 


CHAPTER XII 


BELA AND THE FALL OF THE ZAGWÉ 


REIGN OF LAUP "y NASTY 


7 
libela 1160-1211?) L is period. Fortu- 
The life gue is the only bright spot in bes rere A pad qd reliable 
DI : e wi H 
‘on of Lalibela is :on about pee pe childhood.! According to 


> ince of Lasta. 
f Bugna in the provin he 
oum, governor o irwerna? and that shi 
the son of Jan sae his mother’s name was cr by him, his 
Vaditional iure pen na Jan Seyoum. ber uri de did to flee to a place 
m id in the hom: se di oval, Kirweri ing him there 
entm her ag gw birth to her -— d rty to 
a p* Seyoum again. The governor of bees. This was 
to the house o und him surrounded by à mt eal they called him 
the boy and at Roe power 3 and to commemorate the © 
^ a sign of his fu! 


i ignity. His brother 
ized his sovereignity. e 
tie en ot Y him with favour beca 
Tali ich in Agaw means that d our because 
e ib was the r a i os ft Lasta and went | 
E F Tis so TA kaka MES itiopia he married Meskal Kibra 


appear to abdi i Gia 2 À 

of riva igo bé, ing to a if with fo Amhara. His intention was to 
' ion by Harbé, allied 

continued persecution 


ised them key positions 
and to ensure their Super this pron ise, the Amhara a 


seven clans of the 
and claimed power. True 


| 


with Amhara-hence 


the Amharic proverb: 
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RY 


The version according to Zena Lalibelas js slightly dif 
was from a noble family of Wag. When she married she earned $ mo 
In 1120 she gave birth to a son and called him Lalibela. On 1 the tit}, 
Holiday of Simeon, the new-born child was baptized in the che ckatit (16 Pet bi 
and he was named Zer'a Simeon. When he was 9 years old, rch o ur 
died at the age 73 and was buried in the cav 

whose throne name was Gebre M 

elementary education at home. Later he went to Mertula 
studies. There because of his special character 
him and caused many evil things to be done to 


gence, hi t. Golja 
sn 

him which obliged j. Fellow 
He returned to Lasta where again he encount 

Kibra and then left for Jerusale 
after 


Terent, 


| Sarzi 
ariam succeeded him. The 


m leaving her in Medebay in Tigré, 
à short time he succeeded his brother on } 


the throne,7 
In his dedicatory writing Lalibela States: MA het: 
NPAT ANAT ASL A5 


T2 AANA ORE” omo i 
hee È AOCA ITA] AKA, IA ALPS AOC fi £A 
ODL Wr "eg MAL. KAA © 


© his ya“ 
x Married P" 

“turning to 
Ds 

t AN ooa. 
TE 102 copy NM LI 
PUPA ARL Henan Dhs, 
oly Spirit, I Hasani 
+ powerful man invinci 
ist, son of Morara, 


Son of Jan Seyum son 
and made it Property of the monastery; Il b. 
(13th December)".8 TG 


land to Aksum 
on the fifth of Tahsas 


and the Son and the Holy Spirit I Hasani 
è EL è «4 LI 
ws o i Kona) cx h 

Lasta from a MS, found in pop d diego Mit d 
‘tried to translate most. 


contemporary d 
A.D. While h Periti 
ry A.D. ile he was ig 
learned people in the empire to be a tade 
chronicler. In the Land eventually he appointed him Aqabé Scy Following that he became oe 
È i hah por wa, tt ING pro and he recorded vial was bp 
of the reign of 1 emperor was He became involved in this work in the 9c 
i ee arde n completed it a year later after the death of the emperor in 121 x 
anything beyond the face” Only What hesawand what he heard cat stressed that he had not atti 
Gedi bela, p. 8 ff.) Tt is interesting to note that a similar mæ 
as chronicler bat el ca Gedle Lalibela (."Perruchon oj cit., p. 44). In fact he does not ape 
peror Lalibela. However, he may be the same person what + 
both cases it shows the intimacy Mx 85d slightly by i i is podia | 
5. The word appears later in 


rea kyan later abbrguiaiad ond M 
1893), p. 16 n. 4. 'aryam rois d' Éthiopie 

7. Zena e Ll a. i ‘Where this tile appears sce index p. 186 under P$ NAAtAN 
8. ti Rossini, "L'evangelo d'oro d 

9. Zena Lalibela, op.cit., p. V1, © di Dabra 


Libanos": RRAL, ser. 5, Vol. X (1901), p. 186. 
|| fa. 


For the other 
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gion OF LAL 
by the 


AX. 
ebre Meskal, powerful man invincible to the enemy 
orara, son of Jan Seyoum, son of 


is G È E 
throne zx Cross of Jesus Christ, son of M 

ol land to Aksum and made it the property of the monastery on 
has put me on the throne in 117819 from the Birth of 


ter my Lor 

the rA wd 29 Tahsas!! (6 January).” 
ou is a striking similarity between the style of these two texts and the inscrip- 
There a. But unlike Ezana he does not mention the countries over which he ruled 
tions Di he title “Negus”. Instead he uses “Hasani” , a title once used by Daniel. 
i iption he mentions his wife Meskal Kibra and the Metropo- 
ver, inthe texts quoted above his concern was to emphasize 
tary jority. The impression is created that he waged a series of wars against 
‘es in which he was always successful. Like Ezana, Lalibela attributes his victories 
Jesus Christ. At the same time he points out the 


his eM and the power of the Cross of Jesu 

itude of his military power by using an old term ana. 13 He also mentions his 

“neal inning with the founder of the Zagwé dynasty, Morara, an abbreviated form 

fin ra Tekle Haimanot. In this regard, there is, however, one differnce between the text 

iti am, Abba Libanos and that of Zena Lalibela. In the first 
f his mother. The quastion 


ile the latter has the name o 
ation did he have to Lalibela. As we still lack 
it may be another 


who was this pe! 
vii reference it is rather difficult to ans ion. However, 


further 
name of Kirwerna, the 
oreign literary 


ut Lalibela. In 
he was Shenuda and that the 


meanin| of 
was Yitbarek and the younger 
family of m Bugna and that his capital 


| he knew only 
isely: from the (Blue) Nile to Massawa 
"from Harar to Zeila, Argéllé; from Jimma to Chacha; ji 
confirms thi nt. At that time the empire 


ma; 
and Ke’mel.!8 Oral tradition more or less i t 
was sub-divided into four provinces: 1) the northern-most province 
sum which extended from the Red Sea (Massawa)to the River Werr, south of Aksum. The go 
Sor of this province was the Dean of the of Aksum, Nibure Ed, 

) den chair on the right of the Emperor; 2) 


Nevertheless it is worth 
Yitbarek's brother. 


E 


iei... RNCIE - 
= o ND MEI é 
‘ND M DIEV ALE HIOPIAN HI 
NT A 0 STORY 


which extended fi 

i rom th 

pe = n The Dean Re Beshilo River and f, J 

est ^ud sit on the € es of Roha, Lige — Blue Ni > 
rom È ahina 

Mertula Mariam, mln the Blue Nile, It ng Province n ^ 


qe Kahin” Bo 
responsible 5 na de Yeng, 
e 


is arrangement 
acco 
of the clergy to Bahasa, 


2. External Policy 


Lalibela establi 
came to the thro blished friend], 
y co ; 
Abi al-Latif. ne; the i ntacts with the world Outsid 
ide Ethiopia, 
When 
Wi k 


Was during the rei 
È reques 
(1200-1218), eiie Malik el led the appointment o 


he was B the envi EX d 
Was received wi Oy. In the capital ci duri 
capital city of the pu Persecution, He retur 


ted of i sted 
gold, silver and — to guard the 


ous sto; treasury of the Metto 


nes. His first Mass was an auspi 
MS. at the end parchment Meskal Desta, Zen 
appointed g Islam in yeu oed 954 Le AA NX 

: ion h p.37; D 


border of hi is, a chamberlai 

21, Abu Salih is empire and a ro lain, a treasurer. a PP. 56-5 

Salih, op.ci pes: D. 56-7, 

ge rebat a. PA sador, p, 3j. Al army terme la we are told thathe | 
È army stationed on the 


Metropoli: 
23. Accordi nt bisho; on 
ing to Zena Lalibela his eria E ps Serilos 
al wi 
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que peron OF LAUD naan 
ast year the country had experienced a drought but while 
rating Mass heavy rain began to fall. With happiness 


d him as a true man of God. 


ocasion: Ve di cele 
ons P Metropolitan o tame 
he P icine the people ac?" 
and red five years later w hen Michael returned to Egypt. 
but he believed he had reason to return. He explained 
x King had been away at war, the Queen Meskal Gibrit (Meskal Kibra) had 
the dain her brother Gebron (Gedrou or Hirun) bishop of the capital city. 
insist ined sumed the Metropolitan’s power and the people and clergy 
Ont orca him Moreover, Michael alleged that Gebron (or Hirun) had sent a 
sidence with the intention of having him killed. To escape death, 
group jeft the country and returned to Egypt- Many people (about 500) had accompanied 
on his advice, most had returned home after three days’ travel. Of those who 
n ed on escorting him to Egypt, all, except one man and one woman, had died of thirst 


È hunger in the desert.” 


s dida 
4, impression was recons! 
This TA ased the Patriarch 


report of Michael, Patriarch John selected a priest named 
he court of Lalibela. He was sent with a letter enquiring about the 
he Patriarch discovered that his departure 
priests assigned to him. This priest 
icion of having purloined a golden 
staff of greal ized, and scourged to death”.25 
The punishment for murder followed the principle of “an eye for an eye”’.26 thus the 
Metropolitan faced possible death. As the priest’s relatives also were anxious for an 
i the Metropolitan had fled from Ethiopia and retur- 
ned to Egypt. Furthermore, Moses discovered that while it was true that the Queen had 


in Egypt such as a lion, an elephant, giraffe bi it ati 
gifts reflected well on Emperor Lalibela and earned him the goodwill of the recipients and 


largest church in Cairo and there it decid 
excommunication. This was done in the presence 


id two monks from the 


ni $ Q n re ol 
The selection, of the, new Metropolitas x i in his residence (the Patri- 
teous life. The Patriarch 


monastery of St. f whom M e 
St. Anthony EU wi Ao dition and for their righ 
al 


selected litan and o! 
the younger, m as the Mario Ethiopia where they were received with great 


priest. Both returned with the 


p. 366-372 (trans. from the Arabic text); 


aint 
‘6 (1898), pp. 267-271: pi 


rer." (Abba Paulos 


sti " 
M LLL ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAI ETHIO} 


s , Y zi 
IAN HISTORY ALL OF THE ZAGWE DYNASTY — T 


“LA AND THE F 


The Ethiopians had made suc 


x h an j 
were accompanied by a number of core c v 


pression in p 
Among these was Abu Salih, an Ar 


ection—Easter; and the feast of the 
| Y origin, ho land or d el e fact that some of the churches 
menian by origi; e] 1 nsiders, however, the c thet ooto ren 
Y Origin, now living in B k „mË P a eskal ats (Mary, Libanos and Denagil), b, c d 
3. Internal Conditions Eypt, NI wf rinatin8 P jedicated H (Michael and Gebriel) one can say tha 9 
| we ^ a 
ha ngi 
of RO 


east of the 


sion of the Ethiopians yg We Att ee 
E 4 wi I" a 
cribed by the finger o o i t 
two tables. Ark saying “the Ark of the Covenant Is placed và 
i "^ e altar; it is as high as the e es a — pis 
id - ld; and there are - 
lid there are crosses of go eS ae - 
...743 He further mentions that 
fetropolitan sent by the See of 


g 
Q 
= 
= Uu 
> 
= 
= 
"3 
o 
DA 
a 
o 
Uh 


es and Monasteries of 


: th an eyewit 4 Á 
times vague, particularly about details of nde account, tho 


sinia is contiguous to | phy. He weh fragm Pi rë 
i " . te ts " 
Sn aoe tomes Crete territory” 2 an Ha Dein altar - sold; and 
round it, travelling on all da T of his country, he spengo et “Where Abi adad WIS con it; 0 
Wo hin ene, on all days except Sundays30 and the SPends a whole ileg, OP ones UPOR q 
returns to his captial city.”31 Although he was in MM festivals or the pee in ly! 


5 d JA tone, in 
Egypt an were Lan n 


upon its 


! iti i red to have 
| ee? ‘ ditions for Muslims appearec, 
: : l cit à — [itur ^ e the Church !! P Meacons'4. Conditions fo ims appeared to have 
His portrait of the E M. ^ City, he do, mon til ipe head “dain priests an , Conditions fo Etiopia and p 
ted huir" 33 He claimed to be “of the fam s, Ot dig to ol He observed that many Mu 


seemingly tolerated them and harmonious 


i itude on the part of the 
= isti d Muslims. Such an attitu s 
efore, this claim eis Pel ahis” isted between Christians an erp a pm ee 


i E exis! : expansion of 1 Sayd commented that the 
D nted on his pri "i lox of Coptic denon: es Obyi relations s assisted the è Aboul Feda, Ibn Say! 
rate ihe liturgy wi = priest role: “All the kings Puc. ja mination, odia Emperor perhap d. According to 


ry. 
to the Emperor. 


he E A f 
] f ^ establishe egions, including the port o 
their own hand; but after slaying a m long as they ee is, d € m Sal fat professed — pai bt garba. of the extent of Islamic 
| sa a man, th ayin; MB i ited by Muslims." |. : thiopia. Two 
of an Emperor, “All the quA of ARBer celebrate the lite fin Mario aac grave inscriptions in southern Ethiop 
church of the angel Michael. o Yssinia are crow 


argy", ion are AH. 667/1267-8 A-D.50 
» or the church of Saint Nd With | lag A.H. 662/1263 A.D. and 


3 ded 
the coronation cere; are ; tribution to the Church exten 
i mony he has this to say: « i t Christian Emperor. His contri? P rd churches in northern 
ene is chi upon his head, and fast ia sap metropolita Lalibela was a devon many prominent monasteries 30 f Roha hewn from 
ke his chin, and clothes him in a robe of pasa e 3 Sud. Ver. his om the donation of -— po: qn monolithic churches o 
© supreme judge. To fulfill his judicial e Empero :opia 5! to the consi in three groups: 


r i 7 located 
he judged he sat “ ial functions he tour &| solid rock. These latter churches are 


hen he oi 
n the throne of Ki i 
Jiqahis and were cast on Davids 
© impression of the kin da, Pica are lie; 4) The Rock-hewn Churches Group ili — 
assessment of persona] rere s Heini. H Gr e Ammanuel m a 
-— 1)Bete Medhane Alem te Mergorewos 
1 ppi, the, growth of Christianity and 2) Bee Mariam 2 X Libanos 
| à Ty town of Abyssinia thee | 3) Bete Michael 10) Bete Gebriel 
Yow hig by Christin be” The moral standards of the Chrisin, | 4) Bete Meskal 
a E pi :thics Formerly it was customary with allte E venani ign wien 
annual. hes : far i Several wives."40 Holy days were nots |. asap sun I 
^5: the feast of. and Abu Salih mentions only far 
Casta ae hi 


laine č istmas; the feast i 
mead to wish val ad i east of the glorious 


p. 63. S. Labib states that Egyp- 
apa ês dung raki 


cit., p. 272. 


i i I. III, p. 14. 

n Abu Salih. op A ass, POL Yel introduced as à holiday Vol p: 
Library, Gedle Lalibela, pay, h Stated that “h Aboul o 4 24), pp: 2415242; 

p.39. “his cheek ` Semitistik, 3 (1924), PP 
m fina Sali, op.cit., o But in the text published by ure PS red as Roman apple”, Nai ^ 49, Aboul Feda, op. i Jue ity. 29 (1955). C CE 
35. Ibid. Pp. ^ que n this phrase does not seem toexst 50, Some 2 first 
l.» pp. 286-287, x ^ [ - e Lalibelà ordered the firs! 

36, Ibid., p. 287. : * = d'oro Fam the egion. "The Emp the Devil by heathens and 

37: Bid, p. 290. , Piraino, , Endod.” C.F. 

39. Ibid., p. 288. A MR 

40. Ibid p. 288. ws 
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5) Bete Denagil 
6) Bete Golgotha 


All these groups are interconnect errancan Passages or 4 
rely on the information recorded on the last page of Gedle Lalibela 52 in S I 
churches can also be listed in chronolo 


ed by subterr. 


gical order: Bete Geh 

1) Bete Mariam Inaugurated on 21g Mes 

2) Bete Meskal a on 4th Year 

3) Bete Medhane Alem 4 on 13th Neli 

4) Bete Ammanuel " on 28th Tap B | 
5) Bete Giorgis dà On 6th Hida, / 
6) Bete Golgotha a on 20th Missi 

7) Bete Gebriel on 19th Tah, 

8) Bete Libanos yi on 3rd Tj 

9) Bete Denagil 4 On Ist Neha 
10) Bete Merqorewos on 25th Hida, 

It is stated in the same source that Lalibela began the Construction in the tenth 
of his reign and that it took twenty-three years to complete the churches, Yap 
There are three types of monolithic churches in Ethiopia: 1) cave church 

hewn churches; 3) monolithic churches. 53 The cavi 


Areas. All thre 
c rock, 

Why did Lalibela construct so many churches of varied size and type in the ox 

answer can be found in hi i it i 


manuel - the heavenly Jerusalem. Th: 
ly Jerusalem. Bete Mariam symbolizs 
rk; Bete Golgotha-the Holy Sepulchre; 
m A 


Te co; 
54. Tewelde Medhin Joseph, “Introgue ante des églises rupestres 


: d'Éthiopie": AE 5 (1963), pp. BSM 
Ababa, 1966), pp. 83-98; G. Gerster e nérale aux églises m 


pp. 
lithes du Tigrai": PICES I (Adi 
» Churches in Rock, (L; no The Rock-hest 
and other Medieval Churches in Tj nc. » «London, 1970); D, Buxton, e 
to the Rock-hewn Churches of Ti ": EM Ethiopia, (Oxford, 1971); 1 Pearce, “Pearce’s Pilgrims 
“The Rock-hewn Churches of Tegre,” 


vs ibid., pp, 121.15 p. ^* VOL XI, No. 2 (1967), pp. 77-120; D. 0% 
55. J. Perruchon, Vie de Lalibela, roi d'Éthiopie, p. seno 
56. Ibid., p. 104. (text). 


CN BAN 


Curtesy 


of Schmitz-Fabri 
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que REIGN or L 


il+ the Christian virtues of faith and love. Place names in the area also 
Land. Northwest of Golgotha is a cross hewn from solid rock called 
qutt 10 ‘the place beneath it is called the Tomb of Adam. 57 A little further down where 
trie existed? the area 15 called ea». Sh - the court of judgement w hich 

ourt where the decision to crucify Christ was made. The hill above the 
is called Debre Zeit - the Mount of Olives, representing the place 

rance after the Reserruction is recalled in the 
here the rock-hewn churches are found was 


st was captur 
Al-Roha, the Arabic name for 


d Bethania. Originally the 
= Werwer. It was probably c 
ina city of Edessa 59, during the early 
[ 


1 A stream which flo 
e River Jordan plays 


sion, th p 
a ould drink from it an 
is body will remain intact 


southwest is called Jordan. In Christian 
p t part in the act of seeking salvation. The 
d be baptised in it. Thus he secures salvation for his soul 
after death. The source of the Ethiopian River 

hill east of Roha. At its source, the river branches, one stream 
down the. north-eastern side and the other, the Danos, flowing 


called the Yor i 
. A third stream, the Henon, flows between these two. Farther west, where 
heir meeting point the lake formed is known 


the river is ca 
ist. The lake symbolizes the place where Christ was 
ha gather there to celebrate the 


ws from northeast to 
a most importan 


bela to discourage 


. The construction of these churches represented an 
| pilgrims from journeying to Jerusalem. Many Christians left Ethiopia but few reached their 
objective. The dangers they encountered i 
through. Muslim countries on their way to the Holy Land were not un! 
then was to be a substitute for Jerusalem, f safety for pilgrims. 
at his plan met with some Success. Alvar visitor to Roha, 
much pilgrimage 60 and even today it is an important place for 
irthday of Lalibela, pilgrims 


| Ethiopian Christians. On ‘Christmas day, which is also the birthda - 
— seeki salvation flock there from every corner of the country, but in particular from Goj- 
A am, Begemidir and Tigré. 
P Lalibela states that 
= they were built by Lal ined the workmen and toiled with them by 
day, and in the night they did double the amount of work which the men had done during 
the day.” 61 Oral tradition in Ethiopia, however, a a the work x the a: < 
d, Christia is in Egyp 'avpt were bel! bj ion and many 
espe em 5. 4.000 and 5,000 came to Ethiopia. Among 
i ithic churches of Roha. 


to flee the country. Cons ently, between 
Sew o worked on the construction o 
i is vi informed Alvares “that all the work 


hes. The Gedle of 


ol. Ll, p. 406. cf.o. G.S. Crawford, Ethiopian 
don 1958), p- 89. 


1938), p. 18. 
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how to do any well-executed work." 63 As mentio, 
in many areas before Lalibela's reign, particul 
does not seem probable that the Emperors em 

Moreover, in his book Islam in Ethiopia, Tri 
Agao practice. Besides the ten churches at 
lithic churches in the same region. 


ned previously. mOholin.: 
arly in northern Ethie ti chary, 
ployed foreigners to Opia, 64 tti, 
r Construct th itn 
mingham notes that « ship a Se ch 
" 65 Lalibela (Roha) there are so; e: WI 
e sa A comparison of their Structur DO othe a 
Aksumite buildings indicates that generally the art and architectural "e With thy " 
from Aksum, although some change and modif. ication had taken ie Yles wer, in 
Which we find in some of these churches supports this idea but, on the ae e Ge, 
not forget the contribution of foreigners to the then exis er 
| visible in some churches. C. Conti Rossi 
elemen 


ting style, e, 
h ni, for instance, believes that artium iq 
ts are present in these churches. 66 However, in the main, the ele a: Yanig | 
churches of Roha are a continuation and development of Aksumite art iy a 
which of course does not exclude the possibility of foreign influence, — "1 figs 
5) A Short Description of Each Church | 
The following brief description of each church is intended to i i 
standing of the artistic value of these churches. Provide betara; 
. . ..8)Bete Medhane Alem is a rectangular church which measures 33,5 
itis 11 metres in height and the maximum thickness of the walls js 2.0 metres, jp 
of all the churches and has a courtyard which is 40 X 3% metre de 
Supported by 32 square columns while inside 


) r i 1g she like a cross with four nd 
circular openings which, in the past, were covered with colou 
© is not elaborately decorated. In the northern part of the chug 
tomb of together with his two companions, 67 Appa 
i i who guided the work of construction. 
Larita i 
"m 


n is also a rectangular church. Externally it measures I5 X Il 

nd is 10 sl i. Its three doors face north, south and west and inside there ite 
aisles and Pts or cross-bays. This church is th 
arches and pillars sculptures 


© most highly decorated FIM 
and, in some cases, 


; paintings. 68 One third of te 
at wee ed with piping: Which represent the main eventi 
y e Annunciation, flight, the performance of miracles, tk 
ontext. The e fach painting there is a legend in Ge'ez to explain ù 
ne MB E cine io size. No Meet het e among thei 
SE : ae h thei .Asi Ider churches such a. 
Debre Damo, other à their exact date, As in the o I 
DUM ne tac ation includes animal figures. Bulls, peacocks and fightin 
the deca among those 4. On the west wall, there is a relief of St. George kl 
— | 
EM È 
63, Al cit., Ve 
tiva Lp 
S cS Trimingham, Sac p. 56 n.5. | 
pump pa opia, (Bergamo, 1928), < 315; H. , op.cit., p. 52 believes that . 
a HDebben, pair i Pete Mariam originated in Rayi” Debbert, op.cit. p 
About these we have the following Biet Maryam at Lalibela, referred toit 
i i h pilasters iA north aisle depictsa fight 


between cat 
s of pure decoration. But all around t 
irrefutable Pk yaan olihe existence of 

ing, (London, 1967) p. 16). 
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al is a cave church which measures 14 X 7 metres. It has two doors 
xtension of the courtyard of Bete Mariam. It has no 


esk. 
c) Bete “and is almost the € 


gecoration: " pensgl! is a semi-hewn church which measures 5 X 5 metres. Inside it has 
fistries, ONE square and the others in the form of a Greek cross. 

ree jl jgotha and Bete Michael are both semi-hewn churches separated by a 

9) orth belongs to Golgotha and the south to Michael. Both parts measure 3 X 

yall. The Each of these churches is supported by five pillars, two on each side and one in 

ting Yohannes, Giorgis, Qirqos and Estefanos 


jme There carved images represen 
the rheit names cut into the arch. 

me of these figures are no longer in good shape. They have 

important point here is that the 


resent SO 
d o human or natural damage. But the 


urch is not at all a practice of the Ethiopian church nor of 


i ue 
geteriorated es in the ch 
rient in general. iniscent of the western practice. If we study, however, 
the art em loyed on these statues we realize that it 1s Oriental. Though the origin of 
itis not SO clear, the existence of such unique art is an important event in the history 
| art of Ethiopia. 
In the southern cor! 


the O' 


ner of the same church is found the tomb of Lalibela which is 

decorated with an iron cross and a crucifix engraved on the stone. One can note à 

| special art in the execution of both the cross and the engraved crucifi ix. Generally speaking 

„all the objects which are found in the church of Golgotha offer a special field of study 
Middle Ages is concerned. 


- as far as the development of art in Ethiopia in the 

ar church which measures 17.5 X 11.5 metres 
four windows. Originally a three-storey 
hed over and the second is 
‘Aksumite style of inter- 
also decorated while the 


| and is 11 me! 
| building, the 
square! 
changing recessed and projecting s 
each with a vaulted roof. 


h) Bete Merqorewos is a semi-hewn © 
. Originally there were twenty irregularly-shaped pillars but today only eightee! 
r “The interior walls are decorated with paintings of the Saints such as St. Geo 
E i Mercurius and the Virgin and Child. 
A | | i) Bete Libanos is a rectangular church which measures 9 X 7 metres. All four 
a P sides have been separated from the surrounding rock and only the roof remains attached 
` N - a part still of the original rock. The three rows of windows reveal both Arabic and Aksumite 
"i i i ttom, oval in the middle and square-headed at the 
"^ 
/ j) Bete Gebriel measures 19.5 X 17.5 four doors: two on the south 
side and two on the north. Some believe this was not a church but a 
e amount of treasure has been found there. 

k) Bete Giorgis i: in the shape of a Greek cross. It measures 22X12 metres and 
is isolated from the is is built in Architectural its style is finer than the others as most 
il after the architects bad. i j Its flat roof is orna- 

mented with crosses and in relief. The walls reflect the Aksi 
"ss also evidence of some foreign in 
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centre af echar but icem Were well-planned and Em que REIGN OF p # 
ut 1s loc; anc x 
a ated above the altar in the aste i The do N ‘ng undertook the pilgrimage to Roha and still do particularly 
thou; $ : A arm Me i " irctions 7 A zida . 4 
viis tee hell seat Saag on the matter, ti Of the crop tu à " from if ee is also a widespread belief that a Christian having been there gains 
i È ructed w n atter, the ; A n i ay: 15 
skilled and unskilled workers and und Aw during the rei gn of P Proxima, Pistas next world. oe 
la ub ieri marido: oubtedly spent a |; Alibela pi Petigg, o gri fife ! f Lalibela, as they are called today, are unique in a number 
| nearing its completion th à large sum ope He emit, | df , The churches © ^ RA 
Gédle Lalibela, he had bought the | ere Was an econo n of Money pls rei ` re are so many all built from the same rock mass. Secondly, the dimensions 
further, he had paid each worker s and on. which the 7 mie crisis 7 ON this MN Pe First, there reh differs, thus underlining the ingenuity and range of abilities of 
crisis was greatly exaggerated altho cM sum he had asked urches Were cordi, hi 0 d st en Moreover, the mere execution of such work from one mass of solid rock 
ugh Emperor Lalib Itis said than tc] 4 fost responsib ie and symmetry is truly a human miracle. Alvares recognized this when 
th xacti not, as it appears to me, be found in 


ela isr ` 
ave An have ^e N with such e , «, the like of which a 
A risis Was perha nasia MN pe ema s 16 These churches ar 
te 9f which wat Tuch due A 
rs slipped from his co diii c Ar: relief figures d 
Mig, Alon gaes and Gratin 19 vis 


5mm property, even his shoes, and also t 
enint Min soe to give alms to the poor The 5 
erties. 9 the work of building the churches ha 
to his Gedle lee a 
h I is son to i 
The loss of central control provided n Redon ded by o 


and, it is claimed, rank as the eighth 


the interior decorations, 
e of the exterior are both a source of inspiration 


tors. They conquer even the most barbaric 


to reorganize in a bid 6 tunity f. ne of 
SERI ie ee Howey Y for the supporters of E? : 
ige prevented their success. owever, Lalibela was re are Of the old gett watts a Gragn, à fanatical opponent of Christianity and Christian monuments, 
Posing figu E agnificent churches and withdrew his army without damaging them.” 
d destruction at his hand. They 


Ù ddu ah «e. me e - 
a M yielded rn one of the few monuments which escape 
I to the level of civilization reached during the period of the Zagwé dynasty. 
4) Economii Significance: For Ethiopia, these churches were, and still are, of economic 
9 * Today, although accomodation and communication facilities still could be 
"Roha is one of the most popular tourist attractions in the country. 

heavy rains and continuous 


are, 1D ^ 
memoria 


ose in Je; t > 
urches it e Itis tion: Although work has begun on their restoration, 
erent view of th he 5 erosion have taken their toll of these architectural masterpieces. Because the roof of Bete 
eL SRI "had been damaged it was necessary to cover it with corrugated iron. The 
with cement and metal sheets. 


ane Alem 
MEM eee befell Bete Ammanuel, not lon; 


WILL Bete Mergorewos is also in need of repair, Since 1966 restoration work 


Government and the Inter- 


LNI he» 1992 40 on 
: "CHET p DACE AAA 

tion, as Golgotha, the plac | holy place a: WEP, Whe Sahg «T AN del has with the aid of a joint fund subscribed to by the | 
where: took flesh feo ‘of my crucifixion, s ites DOS HU this pa tational Fund for Monuments of New York. As a result of this restoration the metal 

it is as equalac Phe wet re flesh. If a man retra sheets have been removed and the natural appearance of the churches restored. 
and blood in those churches he pulchre in Bici Adi < The achievement of this gigantic work prompted Emperor Lalibela to instruct local 
——— s will be redeemed of all hi governors to undertake similar projects in their regions. It is probable that many other 
CR Seen dme dues churches were built throughout Ethiopia at that time. Oral tradition attributes the con- 
iP 3 struction of at least two churches to this period: one, the monolithic church of Yeka Michael 
lorthe Adadi Mariam near the Awash River 


‘found to the northeast of Addis Ababa and the other, i“ 
about 50 kilometres south of Addis ‘Ababa. Abba Gebre Menfes Qidus who had come 
from Egypt established his monastery on Ziqualla. a mountain about 50 kilometres south of 
“Addis Ababa, during. Lalibela’s reign. In some ‘chronicles he is described as having played a 
-leading role along with Tekle Hai not, Yesus Mo'a and Yohannie in bringing about the 


res. The Prester. 


London, [95 KAGAN 


in particular use ti 
Distiques amhariques d'aprés une 


n. Ibid., p. 61. 7 $ 
74. Zena Lalibela, p. 127. le f Ec ^ 
4 E : a : Histoire de la conquête de l'Abyssinie, trans. 

< x version, S. Pankhurst, Ethiopia; A Cultural 


ns 
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D MEI 1 ) : 
restoration of the Solomonic dynasty. 79 If the information about 1 
two churches is accurate then we have a fairly clear indication Of the ~ “ON Str 
faith at that time. extent o ln ' 
Although architectural techniques had reached a hi 
of Lalibela have still not been found. As we previously po 
listed in the second group may have been public buil he Ver, the aA 
unlike all churches in Ethiopia, none of them is oriented towards Places à 
these was the palace of the Emperor. 


7. Literature 


The development of art and architecture implies, in Some ways 
literature. There are no inscriptions in the churches of Lalibela.80 Nor hav istig, 
during recent restoration and partial excavation in the areas surrounding w LS 
In Bete Golgotha there are bas-relief statues of different saints and above - Chur 
the name: 4&c&à Cyriacus; - 4*C1.à. George; - Aaa John hatense is eng, 
hcivtà Gebre Kristos. They are written in vocalized characters, In Bete Gebri Diti 
gotha, Bete Medhane Alem and Bete Giorgis there are small rectangular tables d Qi 
decorated and sometimes covered with dedicatory vocalized Ge'ez inscriptions of dr 

is that of the tabor dedi 
orld. There is no doubt M |) 
they leave a question mark, Expla 
inscriptions for the paintings of human and animal figures which decorate the ceiling i 
the walls can be found in the church of Bete Mariam. Although O. J be 
fteenth century,8! the evidence ve! 
rile age as far as li 


the [1 


, the letters of the Za pere 
to the Caliphs of Egypt and the Patriarchs of Alexandria which unfortutai 
are no longer in their original form, all suggest the producti 
literary works, 


tradition attributes the birth of the Amharic languag: 


nguag 
ously the language originated at a much earlier date ame 
Ethiopia but during the Zagw 
ed wider importance and was 


mE f Bete Mariam isa pillar completel covered with a cloth. It is suspectelts 
Photographed. In api c aipiga. In 1966, fora ahort time it was uncovered amd all fot al 
x secure 
mission to consult prem to see the Photographs, I was rather unfortunate to 4 
51. O. Jager, Antiquities of North Et 7 
32. C.Conti Rossini, “L'evangelo deg eaten. 1965), p- 107. 
53. J. Doresse, Littérature 'opienne et littérature occidentale au M oyen-Age": BSAC 16 (88 
This i alaa ax mulie Storia della letteratura etiopica ana 1956), p. 82 ff. 
ni Pine oa v Chronicle of Harar: È. Cerulli, “Ii Sultanato dello Scioa nell secolo XE 
secondo un muovo documento stori m n & 
"Mamluk's Sultans of Egy ear, Or., Vol xry (0941. p. 10 (trans); and in the chronds 
& 


V, p. 485; Ibid, Vol. XX, p. 56. 


torico": RSE 


Abuna Gebre Menfes Qidus 


* 
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j| as those of lesser rank. Thus they had an opportunity to impose iui 


gio - Vihers but their Semitic language in turn, was subject to the influence of the 
fint sed . articularly in the areas of syntax and vocabulary. 85 This was also true 
mitic la E mitic languages of Ethiopia which were exposed to the immediate influence 
qu ot hiti languages. such as Gurage, Adare, Gafat and Argoba. The changes were 
a sentence In Amharic the verb should be placed at the end which 

wem ‘ez. Many Kushitic words were also adapted and in order to pronounce 
"t became necessary to create some consonants by adding one of the usual 

alization.86 These are if ! payiri X a which 


‘pot th 
jgnot rectly it 
5 carter hat the linguists call palant 
1 These new palantalized consonants are calld “Arabic” 


the 

val SE om arto JA AIm 

te indicate they are foreign. The change in order of the Ethiopian alphabet 
yE 1 to VAh ' probably occurred during this period as well. 
g to the list of Emperors of the Zagwé dynasty, Lalibela ruled for forty 
gsccutive years. e died on the 12th of Sené (22nd of June)?? and his grave is to be found 
e e church of Golgotha.9? Although none of the monolithic churches at Roha is 
yedicated to him he is one of the prominent saints of the Ethiopian Church. The reason for 
ization is alluded to ! 


m : 
Accordini 


Pade and sold, disguising himse a t. Such was his simplicity, that one day after 
giving a big luncheon, he changed from his royal vestments and, putting on simple clothes, 
went to work. A co tood Lalibela’s intentions composed the 
following Ge'ez verse: 

naati PAT 4-49? raids AVI” ent ^t "Again to departure after killing a cow 

and offering wine 

myrrh PAA ALY noe arn and the King with a poor as a n 
8 Events Following the Death of Lalibela 


a) Decline 
There appears to have been considerable confusion foll 
his legitimate son Yitbarek 


eedy one"?! 


his nep! 
matter. Gedle Lalibela does not name 
ibra urged her husband to crown their nephew instead of 


claimed that Queen Meskal Kib 
their son Yitbarek as his successor.” Gedle Meskal Kibra, 93 on the other 


Cushitic on the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia a Problem 
Ullendorff, The ‘Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, (London, 


660, 


* Muslim World 39 (1949), pp. 307-308. 


Church, Vol. IV, pP- 99: A 

- Qoftu Lalibela about 12 kilometres northeast of 
north of Nazreth. Both churches were founded 
second half of the nineteenth century. This was done perhaps 
n speaks about Lalibela which is not far from Ziqualla. 


g of 


lines differ from qiné verses in that 

gold. This is in contrast to that 
blis, contemporary of Lalibela. (sec 
), p. 82 


"serie 2, (1943), p. 151. 
i man to the Monas- 
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gallant general, a succes: ; 

x à ` sful d 4 LIBELA AND T! 

Suited hint the support of tw iplomat and a pious à e - peion OF LALIBELA ^ 

Knowibdge of lis achievements after asso. n who buil 

derived largely fi levements after assumi E CN 
y from secondary sources, G Ng power, ho 


Lin achieving its ultimate restoration, Certainly during his lifetime 
ant and influential role in society. It is even said that 


| etrume i 
" jns ore importe : ead 3 
bee! ed à m & to Solomonic resulted from his intervention and that 


own governor, Yohannes, i edle Qewi 
s, in the regi Wistos r ve assum 
near | o in LAM W arch Zagwe > 
near Awash and he hei belit orm of Shewa. The d" th m oe of dyana, Ton Mss Abbot of the famous monastery of St. Stephen at Haik. 
ngs were discov ig pal pe PA ec ecclesia" ° 
for forty or forty-eight years, ered later,107 Depending on ("elf the Seat KN fa sa (1206-1282)!15 was born in Dahna in the province of Begemidir. His fa- 
N the list rn, Hh ye Mo'a d his mother Egzikibra. He received his early education near his home 
p stos È o, the centre of monastic life where he became à monk. Besides 


" E 
d to KON Zekri mo, 
IN ie Woe went to Debre b rou „hi ble and for these reasons he 
but jucationa of Haik - a position of considerable influence with the 
f Lalibela, the monks of Haik elected him abbot of 
al and he agreed with their 


TN 
tside world deteriorated 


true of Egypt. On the di 
e eath a Metropolitan Isaac who had : ! 

aim t rbt | p | 
rin arrived durin’ Pari wed in beco During the reign © 


Amlak) the Mami 

3 uk Sultan ; ill ali 

This was ins refused permissi ill alive dur; i ; 

owes i fer ne ee et TT, 

Many of the priests a without a Metropoli as that the Eth; a new M Yi. ger ™ 

: s and deacon "tropolitan, 108 [t w, Ethiopian c, tos, qpoict 

died and the rest had become t s ordained at the time n th critical peri Church pd | Haimanot and Yesus Mo'a were the two architects of the restoration of the 

i Previous or tQ Tekle iction of the superiority of this dynasty was not only ideological - 


00 ol i : 
moned to a meeting in the capi old to fulfill their duties. The Eth; ati sc line. Their convi deo 
thiopian cle Politan hy solomon was the elect of God - but also economic. These of the Solomonic line were 


that the ade by offering tempting proposals. Since Tekle 
him one - third of the land 


bishop until such ti me 
lexandria. 9 This act itself was Masa, WAS POSSibi ded to Dans of ale pell- PEPER i 
was i e tos appoi > was a temporary bishop. they planned to offer 
x illegal. ecure anot “Da | Haimanot only Mo'a, a man of influence with the Zagwé Emperors, they 


i by bishops who themselves because accordin er fr ne. while for Yesus 
di hiopia and to ignore the e Apostolic itae lawa pel Lm M v e still more important position, that of Aqabe Se'at who was in actual 
he began to ordain other: ey elected Tekle Human) But necessi A ible for affairs of state whether internal or external. Apart from their 
Tekle Hai È, priests and deacons, not as temporary piÈ fe ictions about the Solomonic dynasty, there was also a strong sentimental bond between 
fee Km from AJ Abe was born in the place which i dit two ecclesiasti and Yekuno Amlak, the first emperor of the restored line. Tekle 
} was a pact e now Haimanot was à close relative of Yekuno Amlak and desired to see him on the throne. 
he hary; prestige and influence to assist in the restoration of 
cd w areas involved baptisi mmoned ” Yekun 
Lt and to teach cians Converte ened by Godo en pae te under the supervision of Yesus Mo’a who had been agreeably im- 
ect DE Chis pressed by his pupil.116 Thus both men had reason to assist Yekuno Amlak in his efforts to 
i restoration still was not in sight. Some Zagwé emperors 


the dynasty. But the 
would continue to rule under unfavourable conditions, at least for a few years more. 


10. The Fall of the Zagwé Dynasty 
was Yitbarek. He came to the throne at the 


The last emperor of the Zagwé dynasty 

cuu ei ampeor eat, Yenno Amlak was rad 1 sie Potoa w restore the 

old dynasty. There are two different interpretations of how the restoration was achieved. 
i the other implies that it was accomplished peace- 


o foreigners he pum Activity 
In the aranan a He is the oj 


i an Calendar boi i, | 
involved in the political 1; 
the Solomonic rer of È 


anawa jan cre con 
107. Zana Lalee p^ 19. FRE Mas: 
105. In Gedle Te "A Pii ablic 


4 he father was S called Iti | 
^ . His work RAE d in pastoral w egazab and his m ssa, Bulga jus, ) consequence used his 
ht to Go dala rat later was su other Egziharya, = 2 o pre also had some past connection with Yesus Mo'a. He had 
phi > ened sad pt during the cari ii fully through the intervention the! 


i 


$ 
P 
d 


who was 4). But 
109, Heruy ris | in Aksum 
110; His fist nate eee ay *author of this work mentions Metropoli 1) Yekuno Amlak, after carefully organizing his forces in Shewa, attempted to engage 
he eta dite oth th n. W. The LAN, D: 81 tan Yohunx | Yibarekin battle. The iste for tie bu gendi. No to withstand such 
the dynasty M a of Takla "e e Ka en x ince of Begemidir. Not satisfied with his 
then he must dba nA fear Gras an army and finally fled from Lasta ; è - 
mbar Tekle Harmsen bom in 1190, s Qewitos (p. 198) it anaa ren NRG Ania pui N A Gaya un It is further claimed the Yitbarek 
114, K, ga alam in Kaap et P. 90. E we assume this information m exe asked for asylum in the 1 rc o yn | and that Yekuno Amlak mercilessly 
othe o ole by 0. Acinardus, er Neuzen sting, 1 unen rhe vec. vain, 1965), p. 6 ff. (text) 
on the Sources of the Synaxarium of i coincides wii nag Dep. 22. According tos Ear fot ree ni LR dela ia Gisela versione Amarica 
contis Ethiopian lanan un del Berea + RRAL, serie 5. Y (1922), pp. 
of Be'ela Negest agrees completely with 


Church”: 8s py Alendar. ( 


According to local traditi 
+ Begemidir. East of the Minn: - 


of two Sabbath 
to one © Sabbaths (Saturd 
rra ee x The champion of nd Sunday) whereas i po One groy 
fact he had enne Who had been in En de group da Second gra 
is education i contact wi E i 
and Medera, the monastery of — famous centres of mà the monks of 
groups had become more Gerima, near Adu rning of that reo, 
He. ore and more bitter and the ine. ia Tegi 
council ervent: 
to reiterate its argun to settle the problem un s 
: Mte Dar Those who believ i 
tament, particular! e D Bg 
imcision availeth deni Epist based thg 
against Jewi: ything, nor uncireumcisi 
P iywet Bine Besion ond i they refused n but ini 
the Old Testamen ue. m associates on the E the Jeyj 
favour of the observation of onc Seu had ite 
ep of being a Catholic. one Sabbath. This n 
all calm. Metelomé i 
the south- omé, the ruler of Damot, contig 


rado 

PAM AMA 

n PING ( Trece 

23. Gen. 17:10, 21 
Tekle 
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murdered him in front of the altar then proci 


ians were accused of t dista 
ied ES ft nce ut 

? c Ex. 16/23, aah Addis Ababa’ s edition 
manot, Addis i E ). p. 75. 


marhia, pp. 36-39; W. Ababa's editi 
- Budge, The mf a: Gedle Q 
RSA pa 


aimed himsel 


the decisive b 


he other 


" 


| - 


Part of 
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attle to 
One of these is said to be Een : 
e s sai that of Yitbarek and AN ate 
politan of Ethiopia at that time hio ^ killed 
s kille 


stele is found in the middle of each tomb with Yitb 
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Pthion: 
Place Pla, th 
Shown i 
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that of $ 0 
š b 
arek 
ek on th los they 
N oq, lh 
lap M 
hi My 
tical ns Su 
feine il PY Ee 
fo; reference Contro li 
TMulated by ; his et 


Was not satisfied wil 

i ik th the 

ities which were humiliati massan 
if cupation to the other 


ng and unde. 


Aethiopica (Leipzig, J igus 
Bored. qoo 1950,p. 31. 
dpi Wr paatin 
e (Paris, 1811), Vol.1 
and for this I) Vole pall 


daos p. 89; A. Dillmann, Chrest 
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THE 
nd left ruins behind. The governor of the region 
d or killed, churches were demolished and the 
125 Emperor Emnet did not move to exact 
o save the region from hardship, not because he did not 
on but because he was unable to do so. The Zagwé 
f disintegration and the same fate awaited it. 


ary power displayed by Metelomé, however, it was the missionary 
ded in gaining the region of Damot for Christianity. 
f the Christians now became a Christian himself.!26 
loping political situation within 


thern Shewa à 
ror was dismisse 
pagan practices. 


Loa on the verge O 


ite of the military 

T me imanot which succee 

il iden e once severe persecutor of ti 

Mee will have tremendous repercussion: on the devel 
js e 


f these event sare recounted in the Gedle of Yesus Mo'a,the summary 
hat the father of Yekuno Amlak, Tesfa Yesus 127 was a 
ution at the hands of the Zawgé Emperor. One day he 
at Haik and implored Abba Yesus Mo’a to pray to God to restore 


5 thro of his fathers. As à holy man, Yesus Mo’a told him that the throne 
not during his lifetime. It would be his son who would ultimately 
ty. 128 The father then went to Lasta incognito and took employment 

i ith a maid servant and told 


man. This story was disclosed to the 


important 4 
d in the outcome. One day the pregnant maid 
She left 


the nearby forest she gave birth to a son. 

i about her pregnancy, 
for the newborn 
brought him back. The child 
ng *poor")and his Christian 


untry- 
e details of thes 
stil i follows: It is written t 


asa nt of a rich 
her that she would give 

i of the house who 
irewood and there in 


sent to collect fi | 
ed to the house with the firewood. When 


him and return 
she gave à negative answer but the 
child. After searching for a whole day they 
who grew up in the rich man's house was na 
name was Yekuno Amlak. 
Soon after, Silwanos, the disciple of t region to visit a 
monastery. This man knew the language o! e and wild animals 
and the Grace of God was upon him. The monk was à guest of the rich man and stayed at 
: visit. That night the monk 
who would eat 


then related how it had been eaten and the rich man, enraged 
His wife prevented him. It was she. looked 
education by sending him to school 
H realized the esti 
-dered »rvants to exile the boy to the mountain of Melot 


his story to the Empero 
in Wadla. While ther 
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their tails which he used to escape from the mountain, He rety 
Yesus Mo'a and asked him to pray for the restoration of the qu 
The same legend is also recounted 
slight differences. There is, it narrated, th i 
crowed something very important but no one in his entourage wa on 
him. One day Tekle Haimanot went to Lasta and the Emperor a able 
enigma. His interpretation of the cock’s crow Was that the man wh 
the cock would be the Emperor of Ethiopia and that his dynas 
naturally advised the Emperor to kill and eat the bird, On retu 
knun ordered his maid servant, Deli 


lawit, to kill that 
from it. This she did, preparing and serving the food 


At that time there was a man known 
of the Emperor. On passing through the kit 
Elmeknun was much troubled by this mat 
his advice. He was told that the throne ha 
God had ordered Tekle Hai 


In the Gedle Tekle Ha 
at when Elmeknun Was A 
a 


lestioneg pi T ; 
ho Wo aboy; N 
ty woul N 
rnin i LAN 
particular cock ac Palace, 

artfully, but without thes 
as Yekuno Amlak Who was al om 
chen, he found the head of th aa 
ter and went again to Tekle i 
d passed again to the old dyna; 
© Amlak as Emper 
third of the land Wo 
asserts that Yekuno 


ul cat 
t 
d last fon hey 


ny) 


aima, 
Sty. Th 
TOr of Ethie 
uld be pi Aal 
Amla "n 


Tekle Haimanot also 
throne of his ancestors. 129 


recent work than 
the old d 


r compromise and agreement. Ne’ 

power of his opponent, was ready to accept any alternative solution. 
The terms of the agreement were most probably drafted by the two ecclesias; 

they tried to satisfy both parties, A EAM 


agreed to transfer 
Sources claim that Ne'akuto Le’ 
that he 


ynasty, the Zagwé dynasty did not cease to exist by | 
the region of Lasta. | 
relationship between the two monarchs. They were compel 
Zagwé descendant came to the court of 
à 
|| 
t 


d) The fourth term dealt with. 
third of the land to Tekle 
Aqabé Se’at he bestowed 


the E 
Haimanot, a gi 


of Yekuno Amlak to the two men. He gave on: 
on Yesus Mo'a and 


ore to the Church. The title and power of 
on his successors as Abbots of Haik. 


129. Gedle Tekle Haimanot, pp. 76-85, The story cock i i 
(G. W. B. Huntingford, “The lives of saint Takia Han e sa 24 1968) EE E 
10. C. Conti Rossini, "La caduta delia dinasta ANA Hi Basag, ^" 2 (1960, p. 36). 
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* mE P 
gus Ethiopian chronicler recorded at a later date that the promise made 
m anonym pot upheld by later Emperors. No reason was given but one may presume 
M of the position led to the appointment of a man chosen by the 
f Haik. The other terms, 


d'a We 

k political Mt net be subject to the control of the Abbot o 
1 a d. In the chronicle of Menelik II, Gzbre Sallassie 
4 bezé, Governor of Lasta, visited the Emperor he 1 
beating the drum. A dinner party was given in his honour. Before H 
Lr the PA washed his hands in a golden basin. 131 

ti 

church propert t is true that the Church possessed a great 5 
s actually amounted to less than the 


u 
AS far a8 tral and nort n 
relations between Church and 
m the change. It became 


one hif ped a new lOve jon with i 78 A ; 

d state Fe dent institution with its own administrative and economic machinery. The 

E iT ns of this title are obsc i Tekle Haimanot's successors) 
jchegé the actual head of the Ethiopian Church responsi 

administrative or doctrinal. The Metropolitan’s role was now largely limited to 

1 priests d deacons. 132 Although the latter had now become more of a figure- 

ordaining was still essential for political stability. zs Ichegé also acquired the right 


d monasteries. In cases of disputes arising among 
the true faith so 


i nce 
head his Pea and heads of churches an 
‘ower to settle them. He was the defender of 
teaching of the 


to appoint deans A e judici 
the clergy» he had the judicial p e n 
that whenever heresy appeared he refuted it by correctly formulating the 


over the Church diminished 
uest a Metropolitan from. 


red 


- of the Emperor 
had a free hand in selecting 


still sent envoys to 
» for that privilege. He also 


n controversies 1! 
hip, adducin 

these cases, 

often: st 1 
in 


ho Buren it gives us 
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CHAPTER XIII 


1, An Attempt for Consolidation 
Yekuno Ami the first Emperor of the restored Solomonic line, was supposed to be 
a direct descendant of the old Aksumite Emperors, the last of whom had been Anbessa- 
dem 


who had fled to Shewa and there lived out his life wandering from place to 


he hands of his enemies. The lists of the Emperors generally 


| 
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place to, esca death at t 

name about ten men including the uncrowned descendants of that dynasty. These are: 
n Anbessawudem or Dil Ne'ad f) Asfiha 

b) Mahberewudem g) Yacob 

c) Agb'a Sion h) Bahr Assegid 

d) Sinfe Arid i) Idm Assegid 

e) Negash Zaré j) Yekuno Amlak ! 


Tesfa Yesus is not included in this list. Possibly he could 


i Surprisingly the name of 
The list 


be the same man as Edm Assegid as most Ethiopians had a secular name as well. 

found in the Gedle Yessus Mo'a is shorter an differs slightly. 
‘names with the desire to re-establish the Solomonic dynasty but whether they 
rule is debatable. Furthermore, 


of these. 
lived only during the three hundred years of 
arded as evidence that these same people 


were in fact descended from the old Aksumite dynasty- People 
found the arguments sufficiently convincing and the change of dynasty took place about 
1270 A.D. 3 

"n Immediately after the restoration, the first task of Yekuno Amlak was to consolidate 
his authority throughout the Empire. To achieve this he needed a Metropolitan. Although 
Tekle Haimanot had been instrumental in restoring the dynasty» Yekuno Amlak did not 
ish to retain hi that his ordination had been a temporary 


practices. | Metropo ne e 

condition of their support for the restorati consolidate his sovereignity and satisfy 
this group, Yekuno SUPE Ok attempted to obtaina ne Metropolitan through various channels.3 
nulio. i = 6 | ROS. - n, fj 


Museum, (London, 1877), p. 316. 
n, Negash Zaré, Wenag 
CSCO, Scriptores Aeihiopici, Vol. 49, 


+ ed. and trans. E. Biochet: Patr. Or., 
cane in ia nel secolo XIV": Reale 
“L'Etiopia medievale in alcuni brani 
ines sous les Sul- 
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In 1274-75 A.D. he wrote a letter to Rukn ad-Din B 
Imam of Yemen. In it he revealed that he had sent 
Egypt to request a new Metropolitan. As the prel 
Sultan to use his influence with the Patriarch to h 


cavalry and as far as the number of Christians was concerr 
Of the Muslims who were coming to Ethiopia, he wrote th 
permitted to travel throughout his Empire without interfe 
which had apparently struck his country. This had been interpreted 
punishment because they had not yet acquired another Egyptian 
therefore imperative that one should come and pray for his people. 


There is a reference in the same letter to the plight of the Ch 
Nubia. An ambassador had arrived from Nubia (Kush) to annou 
King of Nubia and the succession of his son. At that time Nubia 
difficulties in getting a bishop from the See of Alexandria an 
greatly from a shortage of clergy. One of the tasks of this envoy 
from Ethiopia but as the Ethiopian Church was faced with the sam 
could not assist. While in Ethiopia, the ambassador fell victim to the epidemic 


The Sultan’s reply to the letter of Yekuno Amlak was both friend] 
connection with ee, he pointed out that none of tl 
at it would therefore be impossible to cho 

the qualities Yekuno Amlak sought without their being presen 
making excuses in order to hide his own intentions. Yekuno A 
terms with the Muslim population in Ethiopia. Although i 
presented himself as a pro-Muslim Christian Emperor, 
and vin tert rela “Pour moi, 
lement à mon pére; mais je protége les musulmans, 
Moufazzal alic refus d 
who had prevented Yekuno Amlak's envo 
journey. On the other hand, 
a Muslim ruler, had asked 
Da - gamis in 1279. His i 
with the assistance of 
tion of Muslim power 
pes = Yekuno Amlak to coi 
o Situation and, as a reciprocal 
Metropolitan for Ethiopia. 


t. Indeed Baybras was 
mlak in fact was not on 
n his letter to the Sultan 
relations were not frie 
ajoutoit ce prince, je ne ressemble mj. 
"étendue de mon TOyaume"! 
r of the northern Ethiopia 
to the Sultan of Egypt from continuing li; 
an Arabic chronicle of Harar that Dil-marrah 
for i the court of Yekuno Amlak after his 
ntention in seeking asylum was, of course, 
ekuno Amlak. What is underlined in this chro; 
Ethiopia presumably as a result of the politi 


rebellion by the Muslim governo! 


to avenge his defeat? 
nicle is the disintegr 
ical and military effors 
Position. It would seem that Baybras had heart | 
gesture, refused to approve the consecration of a nes 


The third way in which Yekuno Amlak k consolidated power was through cultur. 
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4. The Ethiopian envoy arrived in Yemen ir 1279 A.D. bearing " i fandelsgeschiche 
Aegyptens in spactmittelalter (1171 > sm à Enne Tati 

5, Et. Quatremére, Mémoires géogr 

6. Pat. Or., op.cit., p. 387; E. Cerulli, 

7. E. Cerulli, “Il Sultanato dello nel 
(1941), pp. 16-17; Marco Polo captures 
Marco Polo, (London, 1931), pp. 347-352; Cc. 
Istituto veneto, Vol. XCIX (1940), pp. 
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olithic churches at Lasta, a project oe porte) 
c construct »<e churches is the Genete Mariam church not vnda S : 

nti, Ja. One of these les that of Bete Medhane Alem. It is rectangular in s pe 
» iK tside on the north and west. According to loca 
rey f his reign. It is not only an example of a highly sophi- 
ge Y Iso contains a masterpiece of art. The interior walls 
ne ed by explanatory legends. Facing east on the 
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for this sat 
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century AD. from the Near Eas nolithic church in his name. Available 


Libanos existed but it rd ur 
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The text is written in DE: ee ith a depre ane 
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clear and legible. eT ale It is interesting to note aye ‘he omes of the saints 
iat ine which ee whole period of the Zagwé ci x he eleven poso 
engen Bon E. bove their bas-reliefs, for Lage is generally believed that the sec 
which are engraved abov k i on. It i : 


tion- à kuno Amlak. 
lithic churches of Roha erue Period occurred during the mm T aset 
literary revival since the Aksumt to be written by a king sin dan of the vighteenth 
His inscription, een » oe first revival continued until the begi 
this idea. This peri cultural 
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in one specific place but rather that he selected one area TM 
The rest of the year he spent travelling through hi ere he 


à i s Empire Ssed the. 
practice for the Emperor to do this before and afte mpire, In lates , he ra 


s NN b r hiş In the rainy, 
ofa permanent capital city did not hinder the continued dee Ney, t d NA 
tion. Opment of Ethiopi te 
An civ 
CONCLUSION : 


. In this book we have covered approximately 2 
Ethiopian civilization to the end of the r m 


4 i years from 
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p ization un nt change and development without ] Ng this Period 
features. As we have seen, there were three distinct osing its c 
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an and Shewan, each name orginating from the locality e the EUR 
in the location of the centre of power always has an effect ona civil 
of Ethiopia, the effects were minimal. Only the external features of he oiya b 
affected, not its essence. The Aksumite civilization was the model and the civilization = 
mental base from which even the civilization which exists today is ony gee th 
It is rare in world history to find acivilization with roots so far back AX further ey ^ 
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